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PAMBOOKAT'S OOTTAGE. 


PAMBOOKAT :—A FATRY 


NCE upon a time there lived on the banks 

of the Asahan, a river of Sumatra, a young 
fisherman whose name was Pambookat. The 
parents of Pambookat died before he arrived at 
the age of manhood, and had bequeathed to their 
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son a cottage, a rood of ground, a net, and a 
small boat. The young man, who was of an in- 
dustrious habit and cheerful disposition, altern- 
ately cultivated his ground and fished with his 
net, and so managed to obtain a tolerable liveli- 
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hood. Thus he lived for several months after 
his parents’ death, and thus he would have con- 
tinued to live, doubtless, had not a near neigh- 
bor, whose name was Risau, cast an eye of long- | 
ing on his little possessions. Risau was wealthy, 
but covetous, and having many servants ready to 
obey his commands, came one day, while poor 
Pambookat was absent upon the river, pulled 
down his cabin, destroyed his fences, burned the | 
greater part of his rude furniture, and uprooted 
every plant in his garden. When the fisherman 
returned at night, and saw the desolation which | 
had been spread during his absence, he was | 
sorely grieved. But what could he do? A| 
pitying neighbor told him who had been the | 
aggressor, and Pambookat felt that in a contest 
with an antagonist so powerful he could obtain 
no redress. So he gathered together what lit- 
tle remnant of property had escaped the notice 
of the spoiler, placed it in his boat, and sailed 
down the river he knew not whither. In about 
half an hour’s time he arrived at the mouth of 
the stream, and fastening-his boat to the pro- 
jecting roots of a tree that protruded from the | 
bank, he drew his cloak around him, covered 
himself with the sail, and went to sleep. 

It was broad day when Pambookat awoke. 
The sun was shining brightly, and the breeze 
was setting in from the sea. He sat up and re- 
flected on his situation. Suddenly he heard a 
twittering noise, and, looking up, beheld a white 
bird, in shape like a dove, with scarlet feet and 
a blue bill, which was apparently tied to a 
bough overhead. The bird was evidently in 
pain, and the heart of Pambookat was moved 
to pity. With much difficulty he managed to 
climb the tree and release the bird, which im- 
mediately flew away. This done, he descended 
and put out to sea, where he ‘made several casts 
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with his net. Fortune favored him, and }y 
caught a goodly number of fine fish. These hy 
took to a village not far from the mouth of th; 
river, and there sold. $y this means he ob- 
tained his breakfast, and was enabled to hire ay 
apartment in the cottage of an old man nany 
Bareeda. Here he dwelt for several mont} 
and by industry and frugality managed some. 
what to mend his fortune. 

One evening, as he was returning from his 
daily labor with his net on his shoulder, he met 
with a beautiful lady, who called him by name 
Seeing by her manner and dress that sh wa 
of high rank, Pambookat bowed, and awaited 
her commands. 

‘*Pambookat!” said the lady, *‘ you once di 
me a service, though you know it not, and I an 
come to repay you. The bird tied to a boug! 
on the bank of the Asahan was myself. I an 
a fairy, and my name is Pundapatan. My bit- 
ter enemy, Gurgasi, a goblin of great pow: r, ha 
overcome me, and succeeded in changing m 
to a bird, in which condition I would be force 
to remain until I should be released by our g 
queen, Salidik. Though we fairies in our owr 
condition do not suffer death, yet we partake of 
the condition of the animals 
change ourselves, or are changed by ot! 
Had I died in such a state, being deprived of 
my immortality, I should have been utterly a 
nihilated. ‘To secure such a catastrophe, Gur- 
gasi fastened me to the bough of a tree, intendin; 
that I should starve to death. There it was 
that you first saw me. Your heart was touche 
with pity at my forlorn condition and you re- 
leased me I know of your distresses, occasi 
by the wickedness of Risau. I am here express- 
ly to save you. Take this iron ring which will 
just fit your finger. Travel from here to 
great kingdom of Z 
guebar, in order to seek 
your fortune. When you 
need me rub that ring 
utter the word ‘ Kerajia! 
and I will at once plac 
myself at your command. 
Do not fear to ask m 
any favor when I appear, 
however apparently im- 
possible.” 

After these words the 
fairy vanished; and Pam- 
bookat, after musing fo1 
a few moments upon th 
extraordinary communi 
cation he had just re 
ceived, made his way t 
the house. 

The next day the youn; 
man, having determine: 
to heed the counsel of 
the fairy, sold his boat 
and net, and took pas- 
sage in a prau which was 
bound for Zanguebar. He 
arrived at the chief city 
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of that kingdom on the seventh day, and took 
lodgings at the house of a loquacious old fel- 
low by the name of Petak. From his host 
he learned that the Princess Elok, who was 
the eldest daughter of the King, was soon to 
be married to Prince Moodah, the only son and 
heir of Mulya the Magnificent, who reigned over 
the kingdom of Yemen. The old man told him 
farther that the goblin Gurgasi had desired her 
hand, but that King Kochak, who was surnamed 
the Arrogant, had spurned his suit with disdain. 
On this account the goblin, with an apparently 
whimsical malice, had carried off every tailor 
and seamstress in the kingdom. At first this 
was laughed at by all but the immediate friends 
and relatives of the abducted people as a very 
silly sort of revenge; but as its reason became 
gradually apparent, men ceased even to smile. 
In truth, the robbery, at that juncture, became 
a matter of serious annoyance. It was neces- 
sary to provide the Princess and her large array 
of bridemaids with new and appropriate robes ; 
and the King, in order to add effect to her mar- 
riage festivities, desired to reclothe his entire 
army. Then the courtiers and wealthy citizens 
were anxious to display new and costly dresses 
in honor of the joyful occasion. All this was 
now impossible, and the beggarly appearance of 
the court and people, with their old and shabby 
lresses, would be a source of amusement to the 
well-dressed lords who were expected in the 
train of the bridegroom. 

Pambookat listened attentively to the account, 
and then asked what would be done for him who 
would extricate the King from his dilemma, and 
the kingdom from the impending mortification. 

‘* Without doubt,” replied the old man, ‘‘the 
King would reward him greatly, and he would 
become the chief subject of the kingdom. But 
it is scarcely possible, unless Gurgasi speedily 
relents, to make over two hundred thousand 
new dresses in the course of one month, at the 
end of which time the Prince will arrive. It 
has been proposed to offer the young and beau- 
tiful princess, Manjalis, the sister of Elok, to 
the goblin as a wife; but she has beseeched her 
father not to give her up to Gurgasi, who has 
but one eye, and that on the top of his forehead 
—has a long, thin nose, shaped like a radish— 
and is still more disfigured by two fangs which 
grow out of his under jaw and curl upward.” 

‘*Is the Princess Manjalis so handsome, then?” 
inquired Pambookat. 

‘*She is as beautiful as a lily in the water,” 
was the reply; *‘and so amiable that she is be- 
loved by all her attendants, who almost worship 
her.” 

‘‘T should like to see this wonderful beauty,” 
said Pambookat. 

‘Nothing more easy,” replied Petak. ‘‘ Al- 
though I am an ordinary subject of the King, 
yet my sister, who is bedridden in the house, 
was the nurse of the Princess, who visits her 
weekly, To-morrow is her day for coming. 
Remain at home, and I will pass you off as my 
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during her visits, and you will have an opportu- 
nity to behold her. But if she ask you any 
questions, remember to answer that you are my 
slave, lest otherwise you get both yourself and 
me into serious difficulty.” 

Pambookat remained at home on the follow- 
ing day, and the Princess came as the old man 
had said. When she saw Pambookat she would 
have retained her veil, but learning that the 
young man was one of the household, she re- 
moved it. Pambookat was struck with her beau- 
ty, and quite bewildered with the excess of her 
charms. Manjalis entered into conversation 
with the old man, and displayed so much wit 
and sense that she completed the conquest al- 
ready begun. She seemed no less struck by the 
manner and appearance of the supposed slave, 
and entered into conversation with him, asking 
him numerous questions concerning his native 
place, his age, and how he came into such a con- 
dition, to all of which he answered so as to con- 
firm the representations of Petak. She soon be- 
gan to conceive a warm affection for him, but, 
after the manner of a prudent young maiden, 
endeavored to conceal it. Afterward she visited 
her nurse’s chamber, where she remained during 
some time, and then departed, leaving Pamboo- 
kat dissatisfied with a condition which interposed 
barriers between him and the object of his love. 

Every week the visit was repeated, and on 
the day when the Princess was expected Pam- 
bookat remained at home. ‘Thus passed away 
three weeks. On the fourth time that he met 
her the young fisherman observed that the Prin- 
cess wore a very sad countenance, and ventured 
to inquire if she were ill. 

** No, good Pambookat,” answered the Prin- 
cess, with a sad smile. ‘‘I am well enough, 
but I share the chagrin which my father and 
the whole court feel, as they reflect on the for- 
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lorn appearance they will make at the coming 
nuptials of my sister with Prince Moodah; and 
I am sad for myself, since they propose to sum- 
mon that hateful goblin, Gurgasi, and to bribe 
him with my hand to return all those people 
whom he now keeps imprisoned in a great cay- 
ern of Mount Caucasus. If he accedes, how 
shall I resist? Have I not cause for sadness at 
a prospect so fearful ?” 

‘* And what would you do for the man who 
would save you from your threatened disaster ?” | 
inquired Pambookat. 

‘*T would give him any thing in my power to | 
bestow,” answered the Princess. 

‘* Even if I were he?” questioned the young 
man. 

Manjalis flushed, and dropped her veil. ‘* You 
are only a slave,” she replied; ‘‘and the King, 
my father, would never consent.” } 

‘« But if he would?” persisted Pambookat. | 

Manjalis said nothing; but plucking a rose- | 
bud from a vase which stood by, dropped it at 
his feet, and, turning, sought the apartment of | 
her old nurse. When she came out she looked 
anxiously around the apartment, but Pambookat | 
was gone. 
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The next morning, at a public audience giyey 
by the King, there appeared a young man jp 
humble dress who desired to have an interyiey 
with his Majesty, apart from all others. Kochak 
looked amazed at the bold request, and scruti 
nized the applicant closely. But as he saw no 
thing sinister in the aspect of Pambookat—for j 
was he who made the demand—he consented 
When the pungadupan, or presence-chamber. 
was cleared of all but the guard, who remained 
at the extremity of the apartment, the monarcl 
commanded the other to speak. 

‘*O King!” said Pambookat, prostrating him- 


self on the purmadani, or carpet, which was ir 


front of the throne, ‘‘I propose, with your royal 
permission, to prepare all the new clothing 
required by your royal daughters and their at- 
tendants, your army, your courtiers, and you: 
chief citizens, before the arrival of Prince Moo. 
dah.” 

‘* Well,” said the King, laughing, ‘this is a 
modest proposition truly.” 

‘On my head be it,” was the reply. ‘If ] 
fail, let my life be forfeited. If I sueceed—” 

‘You can name your own reward,” interrupt- 
ed Kochak; ‘‘ but the proposition is preposter- 
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sired her to release the workmen from the 
thrall of the goblin. 

‘‘ What you ask,” replied the fairy, ‘‘is be- 
yond my power; but I can serve you as well 
by providing you with workmen and work-wo- 
men better than those abducted.” 

So the fairy instructed him what he must do. 


The next day, Pambookat having adhered 
to his proposition, the large audience hall at 
the palace, which was a hundred giizis broad, 
and a hundred and fifty long, was filled at one 
extremity with silks, laces, velvets, and mus- 
lins. At the other end were the King and 
royal family, attended by the eunuchs of the 
puradiian, the guards, and the principal offi- 
ous. There is but a week’s time, and all the| cers of the Court. 
tailors and seamstresses of which Gurgasi has ‘*T will show you, O King!” said Pambookat, 
deprived me could not now effect it. If I seek | ‘‘ that the malice of Gurgasi is idle; for the fairy 
to obtain them back, it is only to deliver them | who is my friend has promised that the work re- 
from their sad condition, and to furnish my | quired shall be done in time, and that your Ma- 
laughters and their immediate attendants with | jesty shall see it in progress. fa 
new robes. More than that is now impossi- | ‘«She promises well,” said Kochak, stroking 
ble.” his chumbang as he spoke. ‘‘Let us see her 

“Nevertheless, O King!” persisted Pamboo- | perform.” 
kat, ‘*let me at least make the trial.” Pambookat advanced into the centre of the 

‘* So be it,” said the King. ‘‘ An apartment | room, and said, as he rubbed the ring on his 
shall be assigned | you in the palace; all the ma- | | finger, ** Kerafia !” 
terials you require shall be furnished, and a| At the word there was a faint whirring noise, 
thousand slaves, if you need them, placed at| the floor of the palace opened, and the fairy 
your disposal. But if you succeed, you are cer-| Pundapatan arose, and made her obeisance to 
tainly the most wonderfal of all tailors.” the King, who trembled, for he saw she was one 

‘* May it please the King,” replied Pambookat, | of the chundra, or immortals. 

“Tam ne tailor, but a fisherman.” | Pundapatan waved her wand thrice, and 

‘* Worse and worse,” said the monarch. ‘‘I| stamped on the floor, when there arose ten 
give you leave to withdraw your proposition. You| square boxes made of kayn-boodi, or wisdom- 

had better consider well, for if you undertake | wood, and each beautifully polished. She tapped 
the matter and fail, you will lose your head.” | each box with her wand, when they sunk again, 

“I will consult a friend, and answer your | | but left in their stead ten young women with 
Majesty to-morrow,” said Pambookat, and left | beautiful features, but pale of face and delicate 
the audience. | of frame. 

That night he summoned the fairy, and de. | “© sisters of the needle!” said the fairy, 
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**obey her who called you to being, 


¢ 


your sisters of the needle!” 


‘¢ To hear is to obey!” was the answer. Then 
the ten sisters stamped upon the floor, and be- 


fore each of them arose ten black goblins, each 
of whom had one arm of iron and one of silver, | 


and the silver arm had a needle in its fingers. 
Singular to say, the needle bore its thread near 
the point instead of at the head, and was fed 
from a great roll of thread on the goblin’s shoul- 
der. Each of the young women suddenly seized 
silk, velvet, or muslin, as happened tp come the 
nearest, and cutting it the required shape, gave 
it to one of the goblins, and so continued to do. 
The goblins began to sew with the rapidity of 
lightning, and garment after garment was com- 
pleted to the great wonder of the spectators. 
Still the work went on, long after the King and 
Court had retired—robe, gown, baju, sikapan, 
kabayu, jubah, and sacotar accumulated in high 
piles; and thousands of slaves were kept busy, 
hour after hour, in removing these and distribu- 
ting them among those for whom they were des- 
tined. 

At length the nuptial-day arrived—all the re- 
quired garments had been provided—and when 
the Prince Moodah arrived, and rode into the 
city with his train, his followers wondered at 
the splendid dresses of the people, and declared 
that so much costly and elegant apparel had 
never before been seen, not even at the Court of 
Mulya the Magnificent. 

After the nuptials were over King Kochak 
sent for Pambookat, and after presenting him 
with the most splendid robe wrought by the gob- 
lins, and girding a costly padang, or sword, to 
his side, caused the royal bundara, or treasurer, 
to pay him a thousand pieces of gold, and asked 
him to name any reward he chose for his great 
service. 

“Q King, live forever!” said Pambookat, 
prostrating himself on the purmadani. ‘‘I ask 
the hand of your second daughter, the Princess 
Manjalis.” 

‘*Truly,” replied the King, ‘‘my word is 
pledged, and shall be kept. But you had bet- 
ter demand her younger sister, for it is an an- 
cient law of the realm that he who marries the 
first or second daughter of the King, unless he 
be a king or a king’s son, shall be put to death 
upon the day of his nuptials, and I will not re- 
peal the law.” 

Pambookat departed to his home in great 
grief, and summoned the fairy. She bade him 


you and all | 





go to the kingdom of Yemen, which would fur- 
ther his happiness, and with those words she van- | 
ished. | 
The young man prepared at once for his de- 
parture, and engaged passage with one Bajag, 
who passed for an honest trader, but whose ves- 
sel was in reality a piratical prau, and himself a 
leader of a band of orang-laut, or pirates, who | 
made descents upon the neighboring coasts and | 
carried off much booty. As Pambookat had no 
choice, there being but the one vessel on the | 
coast, he contracted with Bajag, who agreed, in | 


return for ten pieces of gold, to convey him to 
the chief sea-port of Yemen. F 

The night before his departure he walked out 
and stood before the King’s palace. While ther; 
he heard a voice singing in an upper chamber. 
and knew it to be that of the Princess. Thy 


words of the pantung, or quatrain, that she sung, 
showed him that she was aware of his presence 
They were these: 


“*If first you go, then seek for me 
A leaf from the Kamboja-tree; 
If first you die, then patient wait 
For me at Paradise’s gate.” 
The lattice opened when the song ceased, and a 
package fell at the feet of Pambookat. He 
opened it. There were inclosed a cinder and a 
feather, bound together with hair, which meant, 
in the language of lovers, ‘‘I burn for you. 
Take me, and fly.” He took up a twig lying 
near and thrust it in the ground, signifying that 
she should wait and remain faithful, and then, 
after kissing his hand to her, departed. 

The next morning Pambookat set sail with 
Bajag, and after ten days’ sail arrived at the chief 
city of Yemen, where, in the character of a young 
man traveling for pleasure, he took lodgings at 
the house of an old man named Kullunggara. 

The host of Pambookat was very curious and 
inquisitive concerning the origin of his guest, 
but the young man prudently kept his own coun- 
sel. Finding that he could learn nothing by 
direct queries, the old man then began to impart 
something: the next pleasure, after receiving in- 
formation, being that of imparting it to others 
Among other matters he mentioned that Galal 
the Ferocious, who reigned over the kingdom of 
Sind, had rebelled against King Mulya, to whon 
he had been tributary, and that the latter had 
been unable thus far to reduce his former vassal 
to subjection. 

‘* But,” said Pambookat, ‘‘I had always 
heard that Mulya was one of the most powerful 
of all monarchs. Has he not experienced gen 
erals, and a large army, and can he not over- 
come a country like Sind?” 

‘¢ Nature fights for Galak,” replied the other. 
‘*For between Yemen and Sind there lies 1 
frightful desert which is a seven-days’ journey 
in width. It is covered with a pestilential va 
por, and those who are exposed to it more than 
twenty-four hours become so weakened and dis- 
eased that the greater part die at the close of 
their journey. So it has chanced that, of every 
army that has marched there, but few survived 
at the end of the journey, and those so weak 
that the troops of Galak easily overcame them.” 

‘¢The King would doubtless well reward the 
man who could take an army safely to Sind?” 
said Pambookat. 

‘* He has offered,” replied the host, “‘ to give 
the conqueror the throne of Sind, and to releas: 
him from all tribute. But now that four armies 
have been destroyed no one will venture.” 

‘*T could overcome Galak easily,” said Pam- 
bookat. 

Kullunggara was so overjoyed at having some- 














thing 
ae of his lodger at the nearest rumah-kahwah, 
or coffee-house, from whence it traveied from | 
mouth to mouth until it finally reached the 
King. 

The next day after the arrival of Pambookat, 
a pukkiriman, or messenger, was sent to com. | 
mand the presence of the stranger in the royal 
palace. Pambookat thereupon arrayed himself | 
n his robe of honor, thurst his sword in his belt, 
and set out to the palace of Mulya, where the 
ungawals, or guards, at once conducted him to 
the King, who was seated on his throne, sur- | 
rounded by his viziers and the officers of the | 
court. After the customary prostrations, Pam- 
bookat confessed, in reply to the question of the | 
King, that he had made the remark attributed | 
to him. 

“Were I to take you at your word,” said | 
Mulya, ‘‘what security have I that the army | 
which I might place at your orders would reach | 
Sind in safety ?” 

‘That is only to be seen by the event,” re- | 
plied Pambookat. | 

The King and his viziers conferred together, | 
and at length Bijak, the chief vizier, spoke: 

‘‘His Majesty is pleased at your audacity,” 
said he; ‘* but know, O stranger! that he who 
aspires to combat with an enemy should give 
some tokens of courage and wisdom.” 

‘**It is just, O vizier!” replied Pambookat; | 
‘‘and I am ready to prove both.” 

Now there had been brought, the day before, | 
from the forest where he had been captured, a | 
huge tiger, who was then in a cage of iron in| 
the court-yard of the palace. And Biyak pro- | 
posed that Pambookat should enter the cage and | 
confront the brute. 

“T accept the task,” said Pambookat; ‘‘ and 
only ask to be left alone first for a moment in a 
chamber.” 

This was acceded to, though the courtiers | 
smiled at his confidence, and predicted to each | 
other that he would be speedily torn to pieces | 
and devoured. However, so soon as he was | 
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to tell, that he forthwith repeated the re- | without witnesses, Pambookat summoned the 
fairy, and told her what he was expected to do. 
She waved her wand thrice, and stamping her 
foot there rose a fairy who seemed to be asleep, 
and who bore in her hand a flask of gold and a 


sponge, around which was wrapped a clean linen 


cloth. 


“Take these,” said the fairy. “ As you en- 
ter the cage pour the contents of the flask on the 
sponge, wrap the cloth loosely around it, and 
before the animal can recover from his surprise 
apply it to his nostrils. He will become pow- 
erless for a few minutes, and you can do with 
him as you choose.” 

Having said this, the fairy and her attendant 
disappeared. 

The guards now came and conducted Pam- 
bookat to the court-yard, where all the Court 
had assembled. Pambookat entered the cage, 
and the tiger, astounded at his audacity, crouch- 
ed for a moment in a corner growling and lash- 
ing his sides with his tail; then he prepared to 
spring upon his prey. The young man followed 
the fairy’s instructions, and just as the tiger was 
in the act of springing, thrust the sponge against 
the expanded nostrils of the beast. In an in- 
stant the limbs of the tiger relaxed, his eyes 
closed, and he lay motionless upon the ground. 
Pambookat opened and shut the tiger's jaws, 
thrust his hand between his teeth; and finally, 
seizing him by the tail, dragged him half way 


| across the cage. Then drawing his kris he cut 


off a piece from the right ear of the brute, and 
tying his scarf around his fore-legs left the cage 
and presented himself before the King, who had 
looked with astonishment upon these proceed- 
ings. 

‘* Doubtless,” he said, as he knelt at the feet 
of the King, ‘‘ none in your majesty’s Court are 
inferior to me in boldness. Possibly, therefore, 
some one of the courtiers will return the tiger 
his ear, and ask him for my scarf in exchange.” 

But the tiger had now recovered, and was 
growling so fearfully'with pain and rage that no 
one offered to comply with the request. 
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“The courage of the stranger is undoubted,” 
said Bijak; ‘‘ but to command in the field or to 
rule a conquered nation requires wisdom as well 
as boldness. We have sent a messenger a jour- 
ney of forty leagues, and he has not yet returned. 
We would know if he has reached the Court of 
Bayik the Good, and if the Queen, who is the 
sister of our sovereign, has recovered from her 
illness.” 

**It is but a trifle to know,’ 


’ 


answered the 


other. ** Conduct me to the chamber, and leave 


me there alone for an hour.” 

So they sent him as he desired; and when 
they had left him he summoned the fairy again, 
and told her of the vizier’s task. She waved 
her wand and stamped her foot as before, and 
this time there arose a goblin whose face was 
dark and terrible, and whose eyes threw out oc- 
casionally flashes of light. 

**O Kilat, son of the cloud!” said the fairy, 
**tell me what I want to know, you and your 
brethren, the sons of the cloud.” 

**To hear is to obey,” answered Kilat; and 
clapping his hands there entered others like 
him. One of them bore a curious magical in- 
strument, which he placed upon a table; the 
other, applying his hands to his navel, began 
drawing out a slender line. Attaching the end 
of this to the machine he darted out of the win- 
dow, all the while spinning out the line from his 
bowels, as a spider spins her web. He was out 
of sight in a moment, but his track through the 
air could be traced for a long way by flashes of 
lightning which he left behind him in his rapid 
flight. Pambookat had hardly time to count a 
hundred before the magical instrument began to 
click, Kilat bent his head down as though he 
was listening to what it said. Then he spoke: 

“Tell his glorious and Excellent Majesty, 
Lord of the earth and water, Lord of the White 
Elephant, Lord of the Celestial Weapon, Lord 
of Life, and Great Chief of Righteousnegs, the 
messenger has arrived, and sends tidings. The 
Queen has recovered from her illness; the King 
has been victorious; the treasure will be sent. 





The messenger sent two 
days ago to his exalted 
Highness is now enter- 
ing the city gates, and 
will reach the palace in 
a quarter of an hour,” 

The fairy and the gob. 
lins disappeared, and 
Pambookat sought th 
King, to whom he com. 
municated the tidings 
given by Kilat. Just 
after he had finished the 
missing messenger rode 
up, and the letter he 
bore confirmed what 
Pambookat had said. 
The King thereupon 
gave orders that an 
army should be assem- 
bled and placed under 
the command of the young stranger. 

Pambookat returned to his lodgings to pre- 
pare for his departure, and there summoned the 
fairy once more, and consulted her as to the 
mode of transporting his troops speedily over 
the desert. Waving her wand thrice, the fairy 
again stamped her foot, and this time there arose 
a hideous djinn, of colossal stature, with muscles 
of iron and brass ; and his eyes, mouth, and nos- 
trils gave forth smoke and sparks of fire. 

** Api-gwloojoo,” said the fairy, ‘‘you are 
welcome! I command you to serve my friend 
here—you, the creature of my will; you and 
your brethren, the eaters of fire.” 

“To hear is to obey,” answered the djinn. 
‘¢ What must I do?” 

‘‘ Prepare to convey a hundred thousand 
armed men to the chief city of Sind in three 
hours.” 

The djinn bowed and vanished; and the 
fairy, after bidding Pambookat collect his army 
in front of the King’s palace on the following 
morning, disappeared. 

The next day, at dawn, the army of the King, 
a hundred thousand strong, were all assembled 
in front of the palace, where they found all the 
people of the city gathered, and all in a state 
of excited surprise. For during the night thou- 
sands of djinni had come and built an iron road 
extending far into the desert beyond the reach of 
the eye; and on that road, harnessed to great 
chariots that were capable of holding a thousand 
men each, were a hundred horses with bodies 
and limbs of iron and brass, and nostrils breath- 
ing fire and smoke. Pambookat ordered the 
army to enter the chariots, whereupon the horses 
each gave a scream that chilled the blood of 
those who heard it, and with a snort and puff 
they all dashed along the iron road with the 
speed of lightning, and were soon out of sight, 
leaving the multitude wondering at the ex- 
traordinary spectacle. On sped the horses drag- 
ging the chariots behind, and in the space of 
three hours the troops were all set down in the 
chief city of Sind. 








PAMBOOKAT :—A FAIRY TALE OF THE MALAYS. 


THE IRON HORSE, 


Galak was taken unawares, but he made a 
bold stand. His small army, however, was soon 
cut to pieces or dispersed, and he was taken by 
his own people, who loathed him, and put to 
death. Pambookat was proclaimed king, and 


the edict of Mulya the Magnificent, recognizing 

the new monarch as an independent sovereign, 

was read to the people amidst great rejoicing. 
But Pambookat found the affairs of the king- 


dom in bad order. The taxes were oppressive ; 
wicked men were in office; and, to crown all, 
the crops although heavy were rotting in the 
fields, because Galak had drawn so many men 
to his army that there were few to labor in the 
fields. ‘To lower the taxes was easy; and after 
some trouble good men were found to take the 
place of those who plundered alike the govern- 
ment and the people, but the scarcity of reapers 
was not so easily remedied. In this dilemma 
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| Pambookat bethought him of the fairy, whom 
| he summoned once more, and confided to her 
his difficulty. 

At the waving of the wand of Pundapatan 
and the stamping of her foot there speedily arose 
a djinn, of a prodigious size, whose wide mouth 
was armed with long steel teeth, which passed 
each other in a fearful manner. 

“ O Son of the Sickle!” said the fairy, ‘* obey 
her who called you into being, and reap me all 
these fields of corn, you and your brethren, the 
sons of the sickle !” 

**'To hear is to obey,” answered Orung-tuwai, 
for such was the name of the djinn; and he 
stamped his foot, when there arose hundreds of 
djinni like himself. Toand fro they ran through 
the fields, falling upon the standing corn, and 
cutting it with their iron teeth, and binding it 
in sheaves ready to be gathered into the barns 
and granaries; which when the people saw they 
speedily made haste to store it ready for use. 
Having done all this the djinni disappeared. 

The fame of these exploits of Pambookat was 

spread far and wide. All the monarchs of the 
The King 
of Pegu sent to him a wonderful White Elephant. 
He was ten cubits high, as white as snow. He 
wore upon his forehead a golden plate, upon 
which were engraved his name and titles, sur- 
rounded with two circles of nine precious stones 
to guard against all evil influences. His cover- 
ing was of crimson silk, studded with rubies and 
diamonds. In his trunk he bore a letter written 
on a palm-leaf, saying that he was Senmeng, the 
“Lord Elephant, one of the seven precious things, 
the possession of which marks the Maha Chak- 
ravartti Raja. The Great Wheel-turning King, 
the holy and universal sovereign, whose advent 
marks a new cycle.” 

But Pambookat sent back the elephant, saying 
that he was but a mortal, raised to power by ce- 
lestial favor, and that he must humbly use his 
power for the good of his subjects and not for 
conquest or his own glory. 

King Pambookat having set all matters in 
order in his kingdom, set off in the chariots on 

the iron road for Yemen. 
From thence he embarked for 
Zanguebar, where he de- 
manded, as a king, the hand 
of the Princess Manjalis. 
The nuptial ceremonies last- 
ed during two weeks, after 
which he returned with his 
queen to the capital of Sind, 
where the people welcomed 
him with flowers and fire- 
works and great rejoicings. 
Over his kingdom Pamboo- 
kat reigned long and hap- 
pily; and his deeds, and the 
many great things he effected 
for the good of his people 
through the help of Punda- 
patan, are written in the 
Chronicles of Sind. 
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CARICATURE AND CARICATURISTS. 


ARICATURE, according to Webster, is ‘‘a 
figure or description, in which beauties are 
concealed and blemishes exaggerated, but still 
bearing a resemblance to the object.” The def- 
inition, which does not differ essentially from 
those given by other authorities, is narrow, im- 
perfect, and clumsy. True, the word ‘‘carica- 


ture” is derived from the Italian caricare, to 
load or charge; and, etymologically speaking, 
a caricature is, in plain English, an overcharged 


likeness. The French say of a caricature that 
it is chargé, charged, and they use the word 
charge oftener than caricature. But it does not 
follow that any overcharged likeness is properly 
a caricature; because such likeness may not at- 
tain, or seek to attain, the end of caricature, 
which is ridicule. And even if this be both 
sought and attained, it may be otherwise than 
by the concealment of beauties and the exagger- 
ation of blemishes. For a man may have a very 
handsome Roman nose, one quite perfect ‘in its 
kind, or a woman may be distinguished by the 
copiousness of her hair, or the smallness of her 
hands and feet, and he or she may be carica- 
tured by the exaggeration of these beauties. 


Caricature is rather the humorous and ridiculous 


exaggeration of features or habits peculiar to an 
individual. Thus the flat nose and thick lips 
of the negro may be exaggerated, or the long 
legs of the crane, or the mane of the lion, in 
which cases the exaggeration is of a peculiarity 
of a species; or the Duke of Wellington may 
be caricatured by an exaggeration of his high- 
bridged nose—a feature peculiar to him among 
his species. 

How long this art has been practiced we do 
not know; but probably, in a certain degree, | 
from the period when the power to imitate the 
human figure, even in the rudest manner, came | 
in aid of mischief or revenge. When a little 
school-boy, goaded by painful memories, draws | 
his master, whip in hand, he almost always car- 
icatures him, after a rude fashion, by enormous | 


| spectacles or a big mouth, or both, or by exag. 
gerating his professional instrument of torture. 
or his shirt-collars, or his large feet, or al] of 
these peculiarities.” Then he publishes his sketc}, 
with a satisfaction the keenness of which is yp. 
known to Leech or M‘Lenan, by circulating j; 
from desk to desk, till sometimes, alas! it ends 
by reaching the very desk whither it was not in- 
tended to go—the consequences of which catas- 
trophe are pleasant or unpleasant according t 
| the amount of common sense with which th 
| subject of the sketch is gifted. What is prac- 
| ticed by the individual in his early years was 
| doubtless also practiced in the infancy of th 
species ; and we may be sure that Cain scratched 
derogatory semblances of Abel in the paths which 
led away from Paradise. But the Deluge washed 
| them all out; and, to confess the truth, the ear- 
| liest remnants of caricature known to us are no 
| older than the Pyramids, which seem upon s 
many subjects to be the beginning of all things 
postdiluvian. We must not, however, mistak« 
for caricatures the monstrous, and, to us, the ri- 
diculous figures with which the ancient Egyptian 
temples and palaces are covered. The human 
bodies with heads of dogs, and lions, and croco- 
diles, and birds were designed with no comic 
motive, but had an allegorical significance, and 
generally a religious character. The represent- 
ations of big beetles getting into little boats are 
comical enough, and may have been intended t¢ 
excite laughter; but when we remember the 
importance of the scarabaus in the Egyptian and 
the Etruscan iconology, we shall not be too ready 
to attribute these droll compositions to the hand 
of the caricaturist. But when we encounter fig- 
ures of dwarfs, in which the variations from the 
human form in its normal condition are such as 
can have no significance, we may reasonably in- 
fer that the artist intended to excite as much 
laughter as we can believe an Egyptian to have 
indulged in; for it would seem as if mirth must 
have fled the land with grace before the erection 
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of those ponderous structures on which the Egyp- | 
tian bas-reliefs are found, and the chief xesthetic 
function of which has proved to be the perpetu- | 
ation of an oppressive gloom. If we may accept | 
these dwarf figures as caricatures, they show us 
that even in their sport the Egyptians were form- 
al and stereotyped, and made themselves merry | 
over petrified jokes, according to some law in | 
that case made and provided; for these figures, | 
like all the others found upon their public build- 
ings, are repeated again, and again, and again 
with a faithfulness of iteration equal to that of 
the Chinamen, who put a patch in the elbow of 
the new coat because the pattern was decorated 
in like manner, and who sent home the new | 
dinner-set with a nick in the edge of every plate | 
for the same reason. But there would be con- 
sistency between this formal fun and the Egyp- 
tian character as manifested by their other works 
of art; for their characteristic trait in this regard | 
is the substitution of the conventional for the 
ideal; and caricature is a kind of perverse or re- 
verse ideal. A people who were so utterly inca- 
pable of the ideal that they could represent the 
greatness of a victorious king only by the puer- 
ile device of making him twice as tall as his sub- 
jects and three times as tall as his conquered 
enemies, could not be expected to go in carica- 
ture beyond the feeble fun of children. 

There is an Egyptian painting extant which | 
represents cats attacking a castle defended by | 
rats; and this has been cited as an early ex- 
ample of the art of caricature. But although | 
burlesque, satirical perhaps, and even comic, 
this performance is not properly within the 
definition of caricature. It produces its comic- 
al effect by inherent absurdity, and not by ludi- 
crous exaggeration. The same judgment must 





| 


be passed upon the drawings upon the walls of | 


Herculaneum, which are sometimes referred to 
as specimens of ancient caricature. These give 
an absurd turn to ancient myths by representing 
the personages in them with the heads of beasts. 
Thus, in one of them, the pious neas, father 
Anchises, and the little Ascanius are depicted, 
the two former with the heads of hogs, and the 
latter with the head of an ape. But here there 
is not even satire, much less humor. For what 
trait or what fortune of the wandering Trojans 
is in any way represented, or even alluded to, by 


putting these heads upon their shoulders? Nor | 


are the whimsical battles between the pigmies 
and the cranes, which are also represented in 
Herculaneum, any more worthy of the name of 
caricature; for whatever of ludicrousness there 
is in these pictures is again inherent in the sub- 
ject itself, and is not due to humorous distor- 
tion. But among the Etruscan remains there 
is one which may be properly classed among the 
few caricatures which have come down to us 
from the infancy of art. It represents a dwarf 
seller or exhibitor of apes, who approaches a 
person of rank, also a dwarf, and also carica- 
tured. The difference of rank and condition 
between the two personages is strongly marked. 
The superior having an air of dignity and con- 
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ETRUSOAN APE-SELLER. 


sequence, and the countenance of the inferior 
exhibiting marks of degradation and servility, 
which the dwarfish and monstrous proportions 
of the figures make quite ludicrous. The cari- 
sature in this composition, however, is of a very 
inferior order ; and more so than would be sup- 
posed at first. For the club in the hand of the 


| ape-bearing dwarf shows that this figure is in- 


tended to represent Hercules, who, hero and 
demi-god although he was, was often brought 
upon the stage to play a ridiculous part. This 
composition probably represents a scene from 
some comedy in which he is thus introduced. 
But it will be remarked that he is here made 
| ridiculous, not by the humorous exaggeration of 
|his peculiar personal traits, but in a manner 
that might be used with equal propriety in the 
case of any other individual. To look forward 
a little, had Leech, or Doyle, or Doré, under- 
| taken to caricature Hercules, what knotted and 
| convoluted folds of brawn we should have seen in 
| the hero who ‘‘traveled on his muscle!” and 
how the low forehead and the bull neck would 
| have been seized upon and worked up until the 
| figures seemed no forehead and all neck! It is 
| noticeable that both the figures in this composition 
wear the ancient Scythian breeches or trowsers, 
which integuments are of purely barbaric origin. 
In ancient times they were called by the Scythi- 
ans saravara, as classic writers tell us, and they 
| retain that name in Little Russia and in Illyria 
| to this day. 

Perhaps the comic masks of the Grecian and 
the Roman stages must be classed among cari- 
| catures, as they were made for the purpose of 
| exciting laughter by a ludicrous exaggeration 
| or distortion of the human features. But their 


failure to characterize traits or to embody types 
| and their lack of humor, leave them very low in 
| the scale of caricature, even if they do not éx- 
clude them from it. The distortion of the mouth 
|in these masks, for the purpose of aiding the 
| passage of the performer’s voice, is so monstrous 
| that it ceases to be ludicrous, and the fixed and 

formal contortion of the features fails as much 
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to express mirth as an opera dancer’s smile to 
express pleasure. The vital spirit is extinct in 
either case. 

But in all the remains of Egyptian, Etruscan, 
Greek, and Roman art, although we find some 
compositions which are extravagant, fantastic, 
monstrous, and grotesque, and great numbers 
which to one or all these elements add that of 
indecency, yet that subtle quality which we call 
humor, and which is an essential element in 
successful caricature, is almost universally lack- 
ing in them. Indeed, were it not for that im- 
mortal irony of poor badgered Job—‘‘ No doubt 
but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die with 
you”—it might be doubted, in spite of Aristo- 
phanes and Terence, whether humor were not 
one of those mental qualities which were de- 
veloped in man during the Dark Ages. 

It is certain that in Gothic art the grotesque 
was first largely mingled with the serious; and 
that in the labors of the medieval sculptors, 
carvers, and illuminators we find the first indi- 
cations of caricature as it is practiced in the 
present day. As the artists of those times were 
almost exclusively occupied with religious sub- 
jects—in decorating cathedrals, shrines, missals, 
and gospels—it seems strange that the comic 
should so largely prevail in their works. But 
there was then a monstrous mixture of restraint 
and license in all matters pertaining to religion. 
So long as men did not dispute the authority 
and the infallibility of the Church, and paid 
Paul for his preaching and Peter his pence, and 
were born, baptized, married, dead and buried 
according to the formula prescribed at Rome, 
they might have their revenge by making any 
amount of fun of religion or of its ministers 
Did not the whole tribe of story-tellers, from 
Boccacio down—all of them faithful sons of the 
Church—make monks and confessors the butt of 
their ridicule, the victims of their satire, and that 
too when all the world knew that their scandal- 
ous fun was founded on fact? And so it was 
that the very churches and mass-books were 
filled with sculptured and painted burlesques 
and satires. And as the tales told by the good 
Catholics above referred to are often not very 
decent, so the positions and occupations of the 
figures in the works of the ecclesiastical sculp- 
tors, carvers, and painters are, in numberless | 
instances, of such a character that they can not 
even be told to ears polite. Such subjects are | 
sometimes to be found in the ornaments of | 
prominent parts of sacred edifices, but generally 
they are thrust into corners, or below or above 
the line of ordinary sight. The carvings be- 
neath the stalls or seats in the choirs of many 
of the old cathedrals are of such a character 
that if made nowadays and offered for sale they 
would be confiscated, and the vendor prosecuted 
as an enemy to public morals. But at the | 
same time it must be admitted that some of 
them are so humorous that we can not but re- 
gret that their subjects condemn them to undis- 
turbed obscurity. In these compositions, and in 
the grotesque heads and figures which appear in 
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the mouldings, and do duty as brackets or cor}, 
tips, and in similar other positions, it is not i; 
probable that the different religious orders satir- 
ized each other; and that members of the same 
order vented their spleen upon companions who 
had become hateful, perhaps from the mere fact 
of constant intercourse under constraint of mind 
and body, which Robert Browning portrays with 
such fine dramatic power in his ‘Soliloquy of 
the Spanish Cloister,” beginning, 
**Gr-r-r—there go, my heart's abhorrence, 
Water your damned flower-pots, do; 
If hate killed men, brother Lawrence, 
God's blood, would not mine kill you? 
** What? your myrtle-bush wants trimming? 
Oh, that rose has prior claims— 
Needs its leaden vase filled brimming? 
Hell dry you up with its flames \" 


It is at this time, and in this school of art, 
that social caricature and the caricature of the 
extravagance of fashion first appears. An early 
and a very whimsical example of this is to be 
found in the figure of a devil which is reproduced 
in Shaw’s superb work on Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages, from a manuscript il- 
luminated between 1100 and 1150. The most 
remarkable peculiarity of the costume of that 
time was the sleeve of the robe, or tunic, which 
was so long, and hung down so low, that it 
had to be knotted up out of the way when the 
wearer moved about. This fiend, whose feat- 
ures doubtless have a caricatured likeness to 
those of some enemy, or some friend, of the illu- 
minator’s, wears one of these tunics, with skirts 
and sleeves of a monstrous and ridiculous length. 


FASHIONABLE FIEND, OF MIDDLE AGES. 


A later instance of noticeable caricature is 
found in a Psalter used by King Richard II., 
which is preserved in the British Museum. This 
unique volume, upon which has been lavished 
all the resources of the illuminator’s art, is filled 
with grotesque representations of events in Sa- 
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cred History: for instance, the combat between | was careful to offend no one in power; it sought 
David and Goliath, depicted as a contest before | to expose and remedy no abuse; although it 





the King between the court dwarf and the gi- 
vantic court fool. Among its extravagant sub- 
jects is the representation of the celebration of 
mass by a choir of white monks. One officiates | 
at the altar, and ten sit in the stalls at the side, 
five behind five. But behind the second row 
five skeletons are placed in an elevated desk, or | 
pew—two of which wear the triple tiara, one a | 
cardinal’s hat, and two golden circlets with 
knobs. Neither the figures themselves nor the | 
motive of this singular picture bring it within 
the definition of proper caricature; but this is 
effected by its deliberate inversion of the laws | 
of perspective—for what reason it seems impos- | 
sible to divine. The figures increase in size as | 
they recede. The monks in the fore-ground are | 
rather dwarfish, the five in the stalls behind | 
them are enormous fellows, and the skeletons are 
colossal. The effect is very grotesque, yet not | 
at all humorous or amusing. But the question | 
arises, Did the illuminator thus satirize the 
drawing of a contemporary artist, and did he 
thus deprive Hogarth of at least a certain de- 
gree of the credit of originality in his well-known | 
print entitled ‘‘ Perspective ?” 

Lionardo da Vinci, immortal as a painter of | 
sacred and historical subjects—but, in fact, one of | 
the most variously -gifted as well as one of the | 
greatest men known to history—as if to leave no 
department of art untried, amused himself with | 
caricaturing. Yet that can hardly be called 
amusement to which he gave all his mind when | 
he was engaged upon it. Lanzi tells us that he 
elaborated his burlesques with hardly less assidu- 
ity than he bestowed upon his serious pictures, al- 
ways endeavoring to make his last effort of this 
kind more ludicrous than its predecessor; inso- 
much that he was heard to say that they ought to 
be carried to such a height, if possible, as even 
to make a dead man laugh. Annibale Carracci 
also drew caricatures; and even the “divine” 
Raphael amused himself by burlesquing the 
‘* Laocoon,”’ substituting apes for human figures. 








HEADS.—BY CARRAOCI AND DA VINOL 


Up to this period caricature, such as it was, 
concerned itself only with the minor and the 


merely incidental topics of the time, or was | 


employed upon subjects which had really no 
hidden significance whatever, such as the de- 
signing of ludicrous and monstrously-distorted 
figures. Such continued to be its humble fane- 


€ 
forth among the powers of the earth—a power 
which inqvisitors, and popes, and kings, and all 
|the banded throng of man’s oppressors have 
learned to fear, have sought to bribe, and some- 
times have succeeded in buying and using to aid 
the accomplishment of their hard, selfish pur- 
poses. This has happened with comparative 
rarity, however; caricature has almost always 
been enlisted as a volunteer in the service of hu- 
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must often have been used to gratify personal 
pique. The Reformation, which set free so 
many other agencies, till then bound hand and 
foot by ecclesiastical authority and blinded by 
the darkness of superstition, liberated the pencil 


of the satirical artist, and caricature stepped 


manity, and has fought the battle of intellectual 
advancement and political liberty. 

But the new-born art advanced at first with 
timid and uncertain steps. For two full centu- 
ries after the death of Luther caricature failed— 
even in England, where it has always been most 
cherished and developed—to rise above the point 
of cumbrous satirical allegory or emblematic art. 
The caricatures of the century 1600,* and of the 


| early part of the next, are very complicated and 


utterly devoid of humor. They generally con- 
tain many figures and endeavor to express many 
actions. They need a key to tell who the per- 
sonages are that figure in them, and notes to 
explain what they are about, and where is the 
point of the intended joke, if the motive be 
jocose, which is not often the case. The figures 
are, with few exceptions, as serious as if they 
were attending a conventicle, and their faces are 
as wooden and impassable as those of figure- 
heads. The idea of individualizing character 
and overcharging peculiar traits of person, of 
making the composition intrinsically ludicrous, 
seems not to have entered the heads of the car- 
icaturists of this age. 

The chef-d’ceuvre of this school of caricature 
is one called Magna Britannia divisa, which was 
executed by an artist named Hans Vanderpil, at 
Amsterdam, in 1642. It is three feet in length, 
and wide ia proportion. Its figures seem count- 
less. It has references designating the action 
which use up the alphabet to P, besides an ex- 
planation in English and French, by numbers, 
which extend to 90. The latter is so long that 
it would occupy not less than three pages in this 
Magazine. As theexecution of such a work must 
needs have been very expensive—for it is a cop- 
per-plate engraving—it has been reasonably sup- 
posed that it was paid for by the secret-service 
money of the Parliament. A Dutch artist was 





* i.e., the century extending from a.p. 1600 to a.p. 
1699, the seventeenth century, but which may be more 
conveniently styled the century 1600, as we say that a boy 
| is sixteen years old until he is seventeen. This designa- 
tion has the advantage of naming the century by the num- 
ber by which its years are called, instead of by that which 
pertains to the next century, which confuses many persons. 
The proposition for the new designation was made by an 





tions until a comparatively recent period. It | 


eminent British antiquary and historian. 
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eminent for its caricatures as England and 
France now are. The object of the drawings, 
of which this is the most striking and typical 
specimen extant, was less to excite a laugh than 
to bring forcibly to mind the connection of cer- 


— 
employed, because Holland was, at that tite, as 
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in his quick perception of what was essentially 
| Tidiculous, in his choice of subjects, and in his 
faculty of bringing strongly out their character. 
istic traits. In this he is the true predecessor 
and antitype of the French caricaturists of the 
present day. 


tain political or religious events, and the position | 


occupied by the parties prominently connected 
with them. 

Louis XIV. was long the butt of the Dutch 
caricaturists, who, if their wit had been equal to 
their will, would have left a comic history of his 
reign worth perusal. But the lack of humor, 
in their compositions and their complicated de- 





signs, make them dull enough, even to a student | 


of the antiquities of art. 
grossly indecent, but without that enlivening 
touch of comic genius which, if it does not justi- 


Some of them are | 


fy, sometimes palliates a slight violation of strict 


decorum. 


In the reign of the predecessor of Le Grand | 


Monarque there lived in France a man who, had 
France been free, might have antedated the emi- 
nence of her school of caricaturists by two cen- 
turies. Jacques Callot, of a noble Lorraine 


family, who left the paternal mansion with a | 


troop of wandering Bohemians, and whom nei- 
ther persuasion nor privation could deter from 
becoming an engraver, was one of the greatest 
masters of the grotesque known to the history 
of art. Nor was his power less to embody char- 
acter and bring out its salient points by artfully 
overcharging them. 


i ) 
th Gy hyngs 


The freedom of his hand | 


and the fertility of his graver rival, if they do | 
not surpass, those of any other artist that ever | 


lived. His plates are most interesting records 
of the manners and customs of his time, and 


bear upon their face that undefinable impress of | 


their faithfulness which is hardly to be mistaken. 
His peculiar excellence was in his small figures, 
which throng through his compositions even in 
the remotest distance, and which are always 
drawn with ease, vivacity, and grace. The fig- 
ure here given as a specimen of his style is one 
of two fools or jesters who are ‘‘saucing” each 
other in the fore-ground of a composition in 
which they are the principal personages. The 
posture of the other is not sufficiently decorous 
to permit its transfer to our pages. This one is 
making with his right hand the sign of protec- 
tion against the evil eye, than which there could 
be no greater insult in the south of Europe at 
that time, or, in fact, even now among the ig- 
norant and the superstitious. He is capering, 
too, after the fashion of the professional mime 
or jester, whose function was passing out of 
vogue at the time when Callot flourished. Nei- 
ther the face of this figure nor that of its com- 
panion are caricatured. They are strongly 
marked, and somewhat grotesque, but they can 
hardly be called exaggerated. Such faces exist 
in nature, and in fact are not rare, especially 
among the lower classes in Europe. Callot was 
(to make a word) rather a characterist than a 
caricaturist. He overcharged the features of 
his figures hardly at all. His comic power lay 


DANCING FOOL,—BY OALLOT, 


But it was in England that caricature first 
assumed the power which it now wields, to a cer- 
| tain degree, in almost all highly civilized coun- 
tries; and there, too, it first attained the true 
ideal of its functions. Hogarth has been re- 
garded as the first great caricaturist of the mod- 
ern school; nor is his fame one jot greater than 
| his genius justified. He first gave the pencil 
| and the burin a power in society by making vice, 
| and folly, and coarseness ridiculous; and there 
|can be no reasonable doubt that his works did 
much to promote the cause of virtue, of social 
culture, and of intellectual progress. True, 
every design did not produce a certain sudden 
and palpable effect which might be traced im- 
mediately to its cause; but his plates, like the 
essays in the Spectator, tended greatly to the 
advancement of the community to which they 
were addressed in all that makes men honest 
and benevolent, women pure and charming, and 
life consequently lovely ; though, strange to say, 
Hogarth was, to the last, an intolerably gross, un- 
cultivated, clownish man. Cruelty, fraud, ava- 
rice, debauchery, rudeness, and arrogance could 
not by such means be driven out of the land. 
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Unhappily their germs lie too deeply hidden in 
the human heart to be uprooted by the painter’s 
vencil. But when the mirror was held up in 
which they saw how deformed, how monstrous, 
how ridiculous they appeared to others’ eyes, 
they fled the light of open day, and concealed 
themselves in dens and corners, where to be vile 
was not to be remarked. Yet it can not be de- 
nied that, as a moralist, Hogarth is—so to speak 
—somewhat too didactic. Perhaps all moralists 
must be so. He crams his lesson down our 
throats a little too remorselessly. Hc fabula 
docet appears too plainly on all that he does. 
His industrious apprentice going to church to 
court his rich master’s daughter—thus with pru- 
lent economy of means killing two birds with 
one stone, and finally becoming Lord Mayor of 
London—bores us a little. We should be glad 
to see him somewhat less precise and priggish, 
and having a jolly good time occasionally. And 
in those series of plates on which his popular 
fame chiefly rests, Hogarth is not properly a 
caricaturist. Neither in “Industry and Idle- 
ness,” ‘*Marriage & la Mode,” **The Rake’s 
Progress,” ‘‘The Harlot’s Progress,” ‘* The 
Stages of Cruelty,” nor in the single composi- 
tions which are akin to them, is the effect at- 
tained, or sought, by humorous exaggeration. 
His prints are filled with laughable representa- 
tions of the vile and the vulgar; but they are 
laughable because they are essentially ridiculous. 
Lheir effect is produced by the subject, not by the 
urtist. The credit due to him is that he perceived 
the ludicrous in the scenes which passed before 
him, and perceiving it, fixed it upon his cartoon 
forever. In fact, one of his critics (Malcolm) has 
confessed that, ‘‘in delineating the faces of the 
vulgar as he found them in the streets of Lon- 
lon, he has merely given us the expression and 
very character of the people, without the least 
caricature.” 

But although Hogarth was more characterist 
than caricaturist, he has left us many fine ex- 
amples of genuine caricature. Among them is 
the ‘‘ Perspective” before noticed, in which all 
the rules of the art are reversed with most ludi- 


DANOING.——-BY HOGARTH. 


crofimesfct. The water runs up hill; a woman 
leaning from the window of an inn gives light to 
the pipe of a man on a knoll half a mile off, the 
trees on which partly conceal the sign of the 
house in which she is; of a straggling flock of 
sheep those farthest off are the largest; anda 
sportsman in a boat fires at a swan upon the wa- 
ter, although the piers of a bridge are between 
him and his game. Two dancing figures in one 
of his plates to the ‘* Analysis of Beauty” are 
fine specimens of caricature. The tall, angular, 
awkward man who has his back toward us looks 
like a dancing-jack in a tie-wig and a laced coat, 
while the stout gentleman would be the very 
man, if he could now be found, to figure in a hip- 
popotamus polka. It seems as if his ponderous 
feet would go through the floor. In Hogarth’s 
print called ‘‘ Evening” is a fine touch of cari- 
cature, although it is not produced by exaggera- 
tion. A London tradesman has been out with 
his wife and children ‘‘ pleasuring.” As they 
| return in the early twilight, his buxom wife 
bears his hat and gloves, in return for which he 
carries her infant, upon his claim to the pater- 
nity of which the painter has adroitly cast a 
doubt by so composing his picture that the horns 
| of a cow in the back-ground seem to stand out 
from the unsuspicious citizen’s head. This isa 
fine example of what may be called the carica- 
ture of circumstance. Perhaps the purest speci- 
men of caricature left us by Hogarth is his repre- 
sentation of Farin@lli. Hogarth was one of the 
stoutest opposers of the introduction of the Ital- 
ian opera into England, and he used the weapon 
of ridicule against it in presenting this absurd 
portrait of the great male soprano of the day, 
who was the petted favorite of ladies of rank and 
fashion, although he was one of those poor mu- 
| tilated creatures, 





“By their smooth chins and simple simper known.” 


It should be remarked that Hogarth did not own 
the authorship of the print in which this carica- 
ture appears. Its style, however, shows it un- 
mistakably to be his. 
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ROYAL EXPEOTATIONS.—-BY GILLREAY, 


But it was not until the appearance of John 
Gillray that English caricature assumed the 
foremost place which it has since held.  Gill- 
ray was born just as Hogarth was passing off the 
stage of life, and his earliest known caricature 
is dated 1779. Between the death of Hogarth, 
1764, and that period at which Gillray was ac- 
knowledged as his worthy successor, twenty years 
had elapsed, during which caricature had be- 
come more free and daring than ever before. 
But although it engaged the attention of many 
artists, both professional and amateur, some of 
the latter being of the highest rank, and al- 
though hardly a magazine appeared without its 
caricature, no one caricaturist had appeared who 
might be justly called a master. But in Gill- 
ray satire, humor, invention, and technical skill 
were so combined that he at once assumed a 
commanding position, which he held until his ir- 
regular habits of life brought en insanity—a peri- 
od of thirty-two years. Of the other humorous 


artists of that period Bunbury and Rowlandson 


were the most eminent; and the latter was 


doubtless a great draughtsman and a keen and | 


humorous satirist, as the illustrations to *‘ Dr. 
Syntax’s Tour” and ‘‘ Drunken Barnaby’s Jour- 
ney” sufficiently attest. 
had either the force or the fertility of Gillray; 


| public to please whom they were drawn. 


But neither of them | 


and to the caricaturist who makes his impres- | 


sion and retains his hold upon the public mind 
by the use to which he puts the topic of the day, 
these qualities are of the first importance. Gill- 
ray’s caricatures are so extravagant, the charac- 


teristic traits of his figures, whether real or ideal, | 


are so exceedingly exaggerated, that many per- 
sons believe he was unable to design correctly. 
This opinion is altogether unfounded, as any 
careful student of all his works will see. 
is a caricature of his, for instance, called ‘‘ A 


There | 


March to the Bank,” in which, by the steady ad- | 


vance of a detachment of soldiers, many people 
are thrown down headlong in confusion. Among 
them are a fat fish-woman and a pretty milliner- 


girl, both of whose figures, owing to their positions | 


and the loose costume of the time, are much ex- 
posed, and both are beautifully drawn. So in 
the print called ‘‘ The Morning after Marriage,” 


| the marriage being that unfortunate one of th 
| Prince of Wales with Caroline of Brunswick 
The Princess, who sits upon the bed drawing 
on her stocking, reproachfully points the Prince 
| to his soon deserted pillow. Her attitude, her 
| face, and her limbs are lovely. In spite of the 
office in which she is engaged, her figure lacks 
| neither dignity nor grace, and the drawing js 
admirable throughout. The figure of the Prince. 
too—then a handsome fellow, and not yet *‘ your 
| fat friend”—sitting completely dressed up m the 
edge of a table, is also unexceptionable in draw- 
ing. Some of Gillray’s early serious works after 
| his own designs, and some of those which he 
| produced as an engraver—to which art he at 
le . . 
| first devoted himself—are remarkable for their 
| correctness of outline and careful finish. In fact 
| he was in this respect superior to all of his suc. 
But it must be confessed that soon 
after he began to caricature he boldly defied 
nature and probability in his style, and too often 
seemed bent upon justifying Hogarth’s dictum 
that ‘‘the name of caricatura ought to be divested 
of every stroke that hath a tendency to good 
drawing.” Heerred, however, like a great man, 
and always with a purpose which he attained. 
Whether he might not have attained his end and 
at the same time presented some of his subjects 
with more of the semblance of human beings, is 
another question. He probably might have don: 
so, had he had a modern British or American 
public to which to address himself. Put we 
must remember that his object was to piease and 
to impress the general public; and that in the 
last century the tastes and habits of the mass- 
es in England were coarse and low, almost t« 
brutality. In his time, too, judging by the por- 
traits of the day, there was a grossness of figure 
among his countrymen which had not existed tc 
so great a degree before, and which has been 
somewhat mitigated since. So that his ele- 
phantine men and women were not either amiss 
to the taste or opposed to the observation of thé 
In 
this respect he was not peculiar. The carica- 
turists who immediately preceded him, as well 
as his contemporaries, drew the same gross, 
clumsy figures. But to him, however, is due 
the credit of creating the figure of John Bull 
It was Gillray who first presented the ideal En- 
glishman as a great, beefy, over-fed, broad-faced 
animal—a compound of thick-headed honesty, 
stolid selfishness, and surly obstinacy, which 
was accepted by his countrymen, and has been 
since retained by them as their type. Think of 
thus portraying the representative Englishman 
of the days of Sidney and Raleigh, of Hampden 
and Milton! We can not seriously entertain 
the notion for a moment. But we should re- 
member that one reason of our inability to do so 
is, that the sort of Englishman who may be thus 
most fitly represented, if any may be, did not 
appear in English political life, was not a power 
in the state or in society until toward the end 
of the last century. Yet this being granted, it 
| is not a sufficient reason for the marked change 


| cessors. 





CARICATURE 
in the English type of person and countenance 
which took place between 1650 and 1775, of 
which there was some cause which has yet to be 
discovered. 

Gillray lived and ‘‘ flourished” at a happy 
time for a caricaturist. Then all England was 
divided by sharp lines into the opposite factions 
of Whigs and Tories, who hated each other quite 
as heartily as if they were at actual civil warfare. 
Party-spirit was venomous and proscriptive to a 
legree of which we, in these times, happily know 
nothing. An intermarriage between a Tory fam- 
ily and a Whig family, among people of “ qual- 
ity” and political influence, was almost as dread- 
ful an event, to all but the parties most interest- 
xd, as that between the Montagues and Capu- 
lets. These people, as they did not fight with 
swords, turned against each other all the power 
of satire and ridicule, and lampooned and cari- 
eatured each other within an inch of their lives. 
Their attacks of this kind were coarse, virulent, 
cruel, almost brutal, and very often indecent to 
a degree hardly credible except upon actual 
knowledge. No eminence of rank or character 
secured immunity. The King himself, nay, the 
Queen, who had no more political position or 
influence than any other lady in the land, was 
constantly attacked in the coarsest manner, and 
upon points with which the public had little or 
no concern. Thus, both their Majesties being 
frugal as to their personal expenditure, this vir- 
tue, which rarely wears a crown or coronet, was 
aricatured in them without mercy.  Gillray 
was foremost in this attack. Ina pair of prints 
he represented George III. in a night-cap and 
lressing-gown, with his breeches unbuttoned at 
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the knee, toasting muflins for his own breakfast ; 
while in the other, Queen Charlotte, decorated 
with a mobcap and apron, but with her pocket 
overflowing with guineas, is frying sprats for 
hers. Their son, the Duke of York, was mar- 
ried in 1791 to the eldest daughter of the King 
of Prussia, who brought with her a very consid- 
erable dowry. This event was made the subject 
of a caricature by Gillray, entitled ‘‘ Expecta 
tion,” in which he represented the Duke present- 
ing his wife, with her apron full of money, to 
his royal parents, whose attention is concentrat- 


ed, with the most ludicrous avidity, not upon 


their new daughter-in-law, but upon the treasure 
that she brings. The Queen holds out her apron 
eagerly for her expected share, and the King 
kicks up his feet like a four-year-old urchin who 
The faces of both 
King and Queen are caricatured to the verge of 
actual monstrosity, which is made the more se- 


is promised tarts and candies. 


vere by the preservation of a strong likeness. 

In Gillray’s time caricature had a much great- 
er influence than it has had since. But this was 
not on account of the superiority of the carica- 
tures. It was the result of the strength of party 
feeling, combined with power and ignorance in 
the people who were addressed. Thus, one of 
the most famous caricatures of the time was 
‘¢Carlo Khan’s Triumphal Entry into Leaden- 
hall Street,” by James Sayer, an elder contem- 
porary of Gillray. It was directed at Fox, wh« 
had brought a bill into Parliament for the sup- 
pression of the monstrous injustice and rapac- 
ity by which the British East India Compan) 
amassed enormous fortunes for various member: 
of the John Bull family. It was opposed, of 
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course, by all the wealth and influence of that 
great corporation, and Fox was accused of de- 
siring to destroy their vested rights and usurp 
power over them, and was christened Carlo 
Khan. Sayer’s print represented him in East- 
ern costume as Carlo Khan, borne to the door 
of the India House on the back of an elephant, 
to which was given the face of the premier, 
Lord North, and which was led by Burke as 
imperial trumpeter, he having been the stron- 
gest supporter of the bill in the House. The 
reader can see that there is very little humor in 
this conception, and that little is certainly not 
heightened in the execution. <A similar carica- 
ture now would be brushed aside at once as stu- 
pid. And yet Fox is said to have acknowledged 
that his India Bill received its severest blow in 
public estimation from this caricature. The 
reason was, that it suited the taste and just fit- 
ted the calibre of the people to whom it was ad- 
dressed. So true is it that 
** A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it.’ 

Gillray was fortunate, too, in having the events 
pf the French Revolution and the intrigues of 
its sympathizers and opponents in Great Britain 
to work upon. Indeed, the personal characters 
and French sympathies of Fox and Sheridan 
were a good part of his stock in trade. The 
swarthy, Hebrew-looking face of the former, the 
mottled, dissipated countenance of the latter, 
und the sharp, up-turned nose and slender figure 


f Pitt appear continually in any extensive col- | 


lection of his works. In one of them we find 


ill of this immortal trio, and with them the no} 


less immortal, and then new-born, John Bull 
Che print is not only noticeable as containing 


the three real personages who engaged so much | 


of Gillray’s attention, and the ideal which he 


‘reated, but as being a marked example of the 


peculiarities of his style. It appeared in 1797, 


when a French invasion was feared, and when, | 


Pitt being Chancellor of the Exchequer, an Or- 
ler in Council was issued prohibiting the Bank 
of England from paying its notes in cash. This 
suspension of specie payments created a great 
sensation, but did not seriously shake public 
sonfidence. So Gillray, in a plate underlined 
** Bank Notes—Paper Money—French Alarm- 
ists—Oh, the Devil, the Devil—Ah! poor John 
Bull!” shows Pitt as a bank clerk paying out 
‘rags and lampblack” to John Bull, who is the 
perfection of grossness, clownish rusticity, and 
anatomical monstrosity. On one side, Fox, 
wearing an enormous cocked hat with a tricol- 
wed cockade, exclaims, ‘‘ Don’t take his d—d 
paper, John! Insist upon having gold to make 
vour peace with the French when they come.” 
On the other side, Sheridan, in bonnet rouge— 
poor, bankrupt, guinea-borrowing, bailiff-shirk- 
ing Sherry—cries out, ‘‘Don't take his notes! 
Nobody takes notes now. They'll not even take 
mine!” But John, represented as firm in his 
confidence in Pitt—for, don’t you see? Pitt was 
in power—sturdily, and, it must be confessed, 


sensibly, answers, ‘‘I wool take it! a may as 
well let my Measter Billy hold the gold to kee 
away the Frenchmen as save it to gee to yo 
when ye come o’er wi’ your domned invasion 
The hit was a fair one, and hard enough, an 
the composition is very laughable; but how n 
strous the figures! how coarse the humor! hoy 
utterly lacking the composition in that keennes 
and subtlety which are the weapons of moj 
modern caricature ! 

But Gillray was always coarse. We ; 
place, as upon the whole admissible, to on 
his caricatures of Pitt, which was inspired 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s absorption of 
money, a peculiarity in his person, and his us 
of an equivocal phrase in one of his speeches 
But nearly half of the great caricaturist’s plates 
must be marked as not to be produced in mix¢ 
And this quite aside from that | 
number, the motive and central thought of wl 


Those wl 


were intended for general circulation, and actu- 


society. 
can not be named to ears polite. 


ally did lie by hundreds upon the tables of th 
most elegant houses in London, have figures i1 
them which would now not be allowed to ent 


any respectable parl 


SOTTOMLESS PITT.—BY GILLRAY. 


Fashion in dress was very extravagant in Gill 
ray’s time, and he did not spare it; but his car- 
icatures of costume were comparatively few, and 
bear such an insignificant relation to the bulk 
of his works, that they hardly require to be men- 
tioned in so brief an examination of his labors 
as this is, In caricature of the follies and social 
humors of the day his successor, George Cruik- 
shank, was pre-eminent. Gillray’s last print is 
dated 1811. Cruikshank, at that time seven- 
teen years old, had already begun to practic 
his art publicly; and now, at the age of sixty- 
seven, still occasionally wields with unabated 
spirit the humorous pencil, the well-won and 
well-preserved fruits of which have long since 
placed him beyond the necessity of using it 
Gillray, with all his genius and all his success, 
went to his grave a besotted, imbecile pauper 
George Cruikshank, upon whom his mantle fell, 
is as temperate, as thrifty, as thoroughly respect- 
able a man as if he were the stupidest and sour- 
est prig that ever stifled mirth, and sought to 
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vain happiness in the next life by making this 


one gloomy. 

Cruikshank has published comparatively few 
political caricatures. He fought in the cause 
of the Princess of Wales against her plausible, 
heartless, debauchee husband—his treatment of 
which subject first made him famous—and direct- 


.d some of his earlier shafts against the Tory | 


party in Great Britain. But abandoning this 
field about thirty years ago, his pencil has since 
een chiefly occupied in illustrating books or 
yeriodicals—such books as **‘ Grimm’s German 
Popular Stories,” the novels of Fielding and 
Smollet, Dickens’s ‘‘ Sketches by Boz,” and 


‘“‘ Qliver Twist ;” such periodicals as the ‘‘Com- | 


ec Almanac,” which was published five years 
1835-1840), and ‘* The Omnibus,” in which he 
mmbarked with Laman Blanchard, and certain 
‘semi-occasional” sketch-books of his own. He 
ias thus been chiefly occupied in presenting the 
ridiculous side of the follies, the vanities, and 
the abuses of private life, and in presenting hu- 
morously exaggerated portraits of all the queer, 
peculiar people upon whom his quick, observant 
Among his earliest works was 
Monstrosities, ” 


eye has rested. 


i series of plates called ‘ carica- 
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| turing, and not very extravagantly, the fashions 
| of dress from 1815 to 1825. Among these he, 
of course, did not leave untouched the very short 
skirts and low bodices of the women, and the 
long skirts and high collars of themen. About 
1820 there was a most ridiculous fashion of 
dressing boys just as their papas were dressed ; 
published at 
a time when high bell-crowned hats, high shirt 
collars, enormous coat collars, small waists, and 
peg-top trowsers were in fashion, he has a most 
ridiculous group of a father and son dressed alike 
to a button, and the absurdity of which is height- 
ened by that perfect similarity in physiognomy 
and figure between the two which is sometimes 
seen between man and boy, and which in itself 
has something of the ludicrous. Among these 
earlier works, which, by-the-way, he has never 


and in one of his ‘* Monstrosities,” 


surpassed in humor, is one illustrating the in- 
conveniences of a crowded drawing-room, the 
central group in which is a very fat woman and 
a very fat man trving to pass each other in a door- 
way. Both are in the agony of full dress, and 
as one attempts to slip in and the other to slij 
out the aperture, which is barely large enoug) 
for the comfortable passage of either with a lit 


MONSTROSITIES OF 1816.—BY CRUIKSUANK. 
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tle ‘*margin,” they are caught together, and 
wedged fast. The lady places the sharp toe of 
the shoe which contains the chubby foot that 
sustains her enormous weight upon the gouty 
toe of the gentleman. The physical anguish 
and mental distress of these two figures is most 
laughably burlesqued. In the back-ground the 
sharp noses of two gentlemen are seen driven, 
the one into the eye and the other into the mouth 
f their opposite neighbor. 

Cruikshank was the first caricaturist who found 
his subjects in the everyday, out-door life of peo- 
He it was who first made the world 
laugh at the patience of hapless anglers awaiting 
a nibble in a chilling rain; at travelers, wife- 
encumbered and with all the impedimenta of 
bandboxes, trunks, 
and other luggage, staring, hopeless, at a coach 
rapidly diminishing in the distance; at people 
on a trip to Margate, or across the Channel, pay- 


ple at large. 


traveling-bags, umbrellas, 


ing Neptune the tribute which he exacts from 
neophytes; at the vagaries of phrenology; at 
the attempt to defy Jeremiah’s aphorism about 
an Ethiopian changing his skin, by the efforts 
of half a dozen sturdy wenches to wash a negro 
white; at 


beadles (who can forget his embodi- 
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ment of the personal stolidity and parochial d 
nity of Bumble ?); at life-guardsmen ; at ladies 
with sharp noses, taper waists, and floods of cork 
screw ringlets ; 
‘* the Hebrew 
shakos, and 
manner of humbugs, bores, 


ig 


at money-lending gentlemen of 


persuasion ;” at soldiers wit} 
and at al 
and shams. A vei 


characteristic example of his style of drawing 


sailors with queues ; 


as well as of his humor, is his marine who, wit 


eyes strained wide, Says to his officer, $s Pi as 


your honor, Tom Towser tied my tail so tight 


that I can’t shut my eyes ;” and we believe tha 
the little dog whose tail curled so tight i 
lifted his feet off the ground was of Cruikshank’ 
raising. 


To him, too, England owes the spir 
dle-shanked, shoulder-shrugging Frenchman, in 
his constant and most humorous representation 
of whom he has eagerly ministered to John Bull 
prejudice. 

Cruikshank’s style, and the motive which ani 
mates his pencil are, and from the beginning 
have been, quite different from those of his great 
pr decessor. He is probably the least pers nal 
of any of the great English caricaturists, and h 
was first of them to show that humor and rol 
licking fun were entirely compatible with perfect 
purity and decorun 
Of all his works—an 
they are so multitu 





A OROWDED DRAWING-ROOM,—BY ORUIKSHANK 


that he him 
self has prol ably n 
notion of their num 
would be saf 


dincus 


ber—it 
to say that there is n« 
one the production of 
which not be 
welcomed in any com 


would 


pany in which prude 
were not predomin 
ant. From the first 
his talents have beer 
enlisted upon the sidk 
of virtue ; 
as he is by profession, 


and satirist 


he has always perform 
ed his functions in th 
kindliest spirit. Se- 
vere as he has beer 
upon vice, folly, and 
pretension, has 
pre bably done less t 
excite bitter personal 
feeling than any mat 
who ever wielded th« 
pencil of a caricatur- 
ist. Yet his style is 
far removed from ele- 
gance, his humor is 
not subtle, his satir 
does not penetrate be 

neath the 
His caricatures havi 
pure fun for thei 

motive: they wer 
drawn to make us 
laugh—not smile re- 


he 


surface 
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LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON.—BY ORULKSHANK. 


flectively, but laugh outright. And how thor- 
oughly have they succeeded ! 

Cruikshank had so many imitators that he 
may be said to have founded a school of cari 
eature. As Jubal was the father of all such as 
handle the harp and organ, so Cruikshank must 
own Crowquill, and Phiz, and all of their kid- 
ney as his progeny. They are all but feebler 
Cruikshanks, living at second-hand on such vital- 
ity as he could spare. Among the caricaturists 


who rose into notice after him, but who did not | 


content themselves with imitating him, is Kenny 
Meadows, an artist of some humor and fancy, 
which he shows best in such designs, for in- 
stance, as one in his illustrations of the ‘* Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” in which Cupid, wearing 
Petruchio’s hat and boots, is, with most comic- 
lly austere visage, clipping with shears the 
claws of a eat, fiercely struggling, but, like 
Kate, struggling in vain. Kenny Meadows, 
however, has not freedom of hand or variety of 
style enough to take high rank as a caricaturist 
or characterist. His drawing is far from being 
correct, and his style is hard; his faces and fig- 
ures look as if they were cut with a pen-knife ; 
all his fat people have the same strictly circular 
obesity, all his handsome men the same smirk, 
all his pretty women the same simper. His fancy 


| is fertile, but his ob- 
| servation superfi- 
cial, and his hand is 
the hand of a man- 
nerist. 

In the year 1841 ap- 
peared the first num- 
ber of a publication in 

'the pages of which 
have been given to the 
world the best works 
of the two, we will say 
the three, best carica- 
turists of the present 

| generation. The pub- 
| lication was Punch, or 
| the London Charivari, 
and the caricaturists 
| are John Leech, Rich- 
ard Doyle, and Charles 
Keene. Each of these 
artists has madea style 
| for himself, marked 
with the traits of orig- 
| inal genius; and the 
development of each 
one is traceable, week 
|after week, in the 
pages of Punch. Mr. 
Punch began his cari- 
caturing both with pen 
and pencil in a very 
small and vulgar way. 
His pages were filled with little black silhouette 
looking figures, illustrative of very little joke 
or illustrated by them; as, for instance, a hors« 
crushed beneath the weight of an obese rider 
was labeled ‘‘ Breaking a horse ;” and ‘* Going 
off in a rapid decline” was written underneath 
the representation of a black little boy tumbling 
off the steep roof of a black little house. At 
the first glance Mfr. Punch’s early pages, dotted 
with sable subjects of this kind, generally not 
too large to be covered by a twenty-five cent 
piece, looked as if it were defaced with the man- 
gled remains of crushed beetles. The wit of the 
letter-press was about equal to the humor of the 
illustrations; and indeed it would be difficult to 
find a publication more redolent of the air of the 
vulgar London “ free-and-easy” than the first 
two or three volumes of the publication which 

has since become so justly celebrated. For im- 
provement was slow, and although there was a 
place ready in England to be filled by a humor- 
ous paper such as Punch came to be, it was not 
until about the year 1844 that this now world- 
renowned hebdomadal showed signs of improve- 
ment, and began to be really humorous and 
more elevated in tone, and consequently a pow- 

ler, ifnotan organ. Before that time all its ef- 
| forts in this direction were much of a piece with 
| poor Provis’s assurances to his dear boy and 
| Pip’s comrade that they need not fear that he 
| was going to be low. 

It was by its illustrations that Punch was 
raised ahove its original level ; and the elevation 


is 


THE LAGHT QUEUE.—BY OBULI 
BHANK. 
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was chiefly, if not entirely, due to the pencil of 
Mr. Leech. We first detect him in the fourth 
number in a not very humorous or very well-de- 
signed cartoon called ‘‘ Foreign Affairs,” which 
is a mere collection of mild caricatures of French, 
Italian, and German people. This is signed by 
a cipher—a leech in a bottle—which he used in 
the early part of his career, but has since aban- 
doned for his name or his initials. But although 
he soon improved perceptibly, both in the choice 
of subject and in treatment, Punch was nearly 
three years old before Mr. Leech handled polit- 
ical subjects boldly, or struck that rich mine of 
social satire which he has since worked so prof. 
itably, and in which Messrs. Doyle and Keene 
have been co-operators with him, though work- 
ing with their own tools in their own way. Dur- 
ing a great part of the year 1842 there was no 
political caricature of any kind in Punch; and 
it was not until the beginning of the year 1845 
that Mr. Leech showed that peculiar talent by 
which he has since so much delighted us, in a lit- 
tle social sketch called ‘‘ Innocence.” It was ex- 
cellent in itself, and is an early and a very good 
example of his second style, and in its subject 
and the figures introduced in it quite a repre- 
sentative exhibition of his multitudinous designs 
in this department of caricature. A young lady 
—a dainty, pretty creature—has lost her pet 
King Charles; and, in her innocence, she in- 
quires of the very dog-thief who has picked it 
up if he has seen it. To which he answers: 
** Seed a little dog, marm? No,marm. This 
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here’s the only dog I've seed to-day, and hy 
don’t answer to the name of Fido.” Meanwhik 
Fido’s bright protuberant eyes are looking out 
the thief’s pocket. We here have Mr. Leech 
first presentation of the pretty youmg womay 
whom he has since made so widely known: 
fine study from one of the lowest of the lower or- 
ders in which he has found so many subjects fo; 
his caustic pencil, and a dog—which, next to ; 
horse, is his favorite among brutes not human 
In the distance, too, looking for the lost spaniel 
is the young lady’s attendant page, another rey 
resentative of a class upon which Mr. Leech ha 
for years been mercilessly funny. All these fig 
ures are drawn with consummate knowledge of 
character and mastery of the pencil, and with ; 
union of freedom and finish which, until he be 
came occasionally 
acteristic of Mr. 


sareless of late, was char 


Leech’s works. ‘The distres 


of the young lady—her least possible stoop of 


inquiry at the four-legged brute to which th 

two-legged brute directs her attention—the vil 
lainous countenance of this fellow, in whic] 
practiced impudence, low cunning, and inherent 
brutality are combined with a consciousness of 
superiority in the ‘‘ do”—the dog, ‘*‘ the hero of 
a hundred fights,” and yet the fit companion of 
such a master, every point in whose (the dog’s 
anatomy is drawn with the knowledge and t! 

spirit of Landseer—and even the juvenile stolidi- 
ty of the fat, be-strapped, be-buttoned page ir 
the distance, all are given with a master’s hand 
Mr. Leech has, since he made this drawing, a 
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quired a little more freedom of hand and a 
greater variety of knowledge; but it is a ques- 
tion whether, on the whole, he has gained much. 
His talent in the course of three years made 
itself appreciated, and gained for Punch the 
attention of London, and London is England. 
He it was who designed those caricatures of 


Brougham, Wellington, Sibthorpe, Peel, and | 


Disraeli which became staple stock in trade for 
Punch —caricatures equally extravagant and 
ridiculous, yet so like in fact and so vital in 
seeming, that they became so fixed in the mem- 
ory of the public, that when those Statesmen 
were thought of, it was the caricature and not 
the real man which arose before the mind’s- 
eye. Mr. Leech’s humor, either from his own re- 


sources or from the suggestions of others, seemed | 


of boundless fertility. In caricaturing the great 
versatility of Lord Brougham (about whom, 


barrister, whose eminence gave him the right to 
be envious, made the cutting remark that if the 
new Lord Chancellor only knew a little law he 
would know a little of every thing), Mr. Leech 
put him into an endless variety of employments 
and postures, all of them not very dignified ; 
and finally, when invention seemed exhausted 
—though it was not—in a cartoon subscribed, 
‘*What he must do next,” we saw Lord Brough- 
am standing on his head with his plaid-trowsered 
legs kicking in the air. Mr. Leech it was who 
first gave Mr. Punch himself a character—who 
made him ubiquitous and protean—the Mentor 
of the British nation—to be seen in all disguises, 
warning, counseling, denouncing, protecting, 
ridiculing :—an omniscient, omnipresent, grin- 
ning puppet; the jeering Chorus in the great 
drama of British life ; in the confidence of every 
body, trusted by every body, betraying every 
body—solicitous only for his moral, his joke, 
and his three-pence. Fond of horses, hunting, 
and field-sports generally, Mr. Leech has found 
in the cockney pretenders to sporting honors, 
and the horse-dealers and their victims, an in- 
exhaustible source of amusement. Indeed he 
has created a character in this walk of life. Mr. 
Briggs will live as long as Mr. Winkle. Were 
the woes of a stout old gentleman with a wife 
and a house, and a desire to hunt and shoot 
and fish, ever made more ludicrously apparent ? 
From the time when he first appears, brought 
forward on the occasion of a loose slate being 
discovered on the roof of his house, in the re- 
pairing of which his domicile is pulled down 
about his ears and rebuilt again, through his en- 
tanglement with his rod and reel, in which he 
begins by making a trial cast in the drawing- 
room and bringing down every thing breakable 
in a crash, to his attempt to imitate Mr. Rarey 
with a vicious beast, after having taken lessons 
of the great horse-tamer, the issue of which we 
see in the precipitate rush of Mr. Briggs from 
a stable-door followed by an infuriated steed, 


who has a part of his owner’s nether integu- | 
ments in his mouth—though exactly what part | 


we can not see, as we are before the tamer 


| class. 
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of beasts and not behind him—through all these 
vicissitudes of his hapless existence, and they 
have lasted for years, leaving Mr. Briggs in 
the performance of divers distressful feats of 
deer-stalking upon the Highlands of Scotland, 
the sporting maladroitness and the domestic 
servitude of a certain class of men is mack 
thg occasion of no end of harmless merriment : 
and Mr. Briggs has become the type of a 
So of the Unprotected Female—a creat- 
ure found in perfection only in England, but 
whose general traits are sufficiently cosmopolitan 
to make her appreciated in any civilized country. 
even in America—what an epitome is she of a 
class, at whose little miseries and great blunders 


|we men, or we women who have men-slaves, 


laugh cruelly in our strength, in our worldly 
wisdom, or in our well-sheltered helplessness, 


| which is to us both as wisdom and as strength— 
when he took his seat upon the woolsack, some | 


laugh cruelly, and yet inevitably! And this leads 
to the remark that Mr. Leech’s wit is too often 
pitiless, almost malicious, and especially in re- 
gard to women. Unless self-love is blinding to 
a greater degree than is generally believed, he 
must be very unpopular with all women over 
thirty, and especially those who are unmarried 
and desire to look young. Maidenhood at thir- 
ty-five assuming, however slightly, the airs of 
maidenhood at twenty, he pursues with remorse- 
less ridicule. Indeed, were women inclined to 
make cutting speeches, which of course they are 
not, they might say that he is a true representa- 
tive of his sex in never forgiving a woman for 
not being pretty; for, young or old, the ugly 
ones fare hardly at his hands, and his Misses 
Stout and Misses Scragg, must have sent a pang 
through the heart of many a poor girl who felt 
that she was a little fuller or a little less round- 
ed in figure than ‘‘ the bending statue that en- 
chants the world.” The causticity of his pencil 
in this respect must be felt the more keenly, be- 
cause of his continuous cherishing and glorifica- 
ion of the more fortunate ones of the sex be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and forty. For it must 
be confessed that he illustrates their varied love- 
liness with unwearied and enchanting pencil. 
But although. these are Mr. Leech’s special- 
ties, he has shown a very extended scope of 
close observation. Probably no other caricatur- 
ist ever presented such a wide range of subjects. 
His men of fashion—‘‘ swells” they are called in 
London—and his street-boys, present us vivid 
portraitures of both extremities of the social 
scale, every degree of which his observant eye 
has rested on. ‘* What would you say, my littl 
man,” says a benevolent old gentleman to one 
of Leech’s little ragamufiins, ‘if I were to give 
you a penny?” ‘* Vy,” says the urchin, whos« 
very toes curl up with delightful expectation, 
and who utterly ignores the expected form of 
returning thanks, ‘‘that you vos a jolly old 
cove.” This drawing is one of the most ex- 
quisite of its kind in existence. ‘‘I say, Bill,” 
cries another of this crew to his companion, 
pointing to an unhappy lad who had been con- 
verted into a page in livery, and who is painfully 
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maintaining the dignity of his position, ‘‘ if here 
ain’t a cove wot’s been and gone and had the 
hinflenzy, and’s broke out all over buttons and 
red spots.” And in the height of the “‘ riflemen, 
riflemen, form” movement, what does Mr. Leech 
show the world but a little shoe-black springing 
forward to a tall rifle-bearing volunteer in full 
uniform, and shouting—‘‘ Now, Capting! CTgan 
yer boots and let yer have a shot at me for a 
penny!” And, cruel Mr. Leech, two beautiful 
women are just passing, and one of them, the 
nearest to the ‘‘ Capting,” puts up her handker- 
chief and titters. Mr. Leech never neglects to 
aggravate a man’s discomfiture by the presence 
of a pretty woman.—‘“ Hullo, Missus, wot are 
those?” asks sharp but vulgar little boy of a 
fruit-woman. ‘‘ Twopence,” responds the ven- 
erable dame. “ What a lie! They're Apples!” 
exclaims the boy, as he goes off whistling a pop- 
ular air. 


SUARP BOY.—BY LEEOH. 


lo turn from him to his many years’ cola- 
borer, though not his rival, Mr. Richard Doyle; 
for Mr. Doyle’s style is so unlike Mr. Leech’s 
that they never interfered with each other upon 
Mr. Punch’s pages. Mr. Doyle inherited his 
talent, if not his style. He is the son of the au- 
thor of a very extended series of caricature plates 
signed H. B., which delighted the fathers of the 
present generation, but which were in spirit and 
in drawing much more like the productions of 
Mr. Cruikshank or Mr. Leech than those of their 
author's son. Mr. Doyle began to make his 
mark in Punch toward the end of the year 1844, 
yr about the time when Punch itself was making 
its mark among its contemporaries. Punch has 
never been so good as it was between 1845—the 
year when the ‘‘Caudle Lectures” began—and 
1850. During those years Jerrold and Thack- 
eray, and others their worthy coadjutors, wrote 
for it, the latter contributing, among other arti- 
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cles, his ‘Snob Papers;” and it was in 1849 that 
Doyle’s * Manners and Customs of ye Eiglish 
appeared. But Jerrold died, Thackeray grey 
to be too big a man to write for Mr. Punch’s pay, 
although he had been glad to do some of that 
not over-squeamish editor’s not very nicest work 
in the way of personality, and Mr. Doyle threy 
up his engagement for conscience’ sake wher 
Punch attacked the Roman Catholics, 
whom was Mr. Doyle himself. His place y 

occupied, but not filled, by Mr. John Tennie] 
who, however, has designed some very good po 
litical edricatures. 1850 Punch’s liter 
ary tone has been steadily lowering, and the pa- 
per is sustained entirely by the pencils of Mr 
Leech and Mr. Keene. What Mr. Doyle brought 
to Punch, and what his defection has left it en 
tirely without, was a light and playful fancy, a 
harmless wit, and more particularly a power over 
the grotesque which enabled him to combine it 
easily, and, it would seem, naturally, with any 
subject which he undertook to illustrate. Hi 
drew the most impossible and absurd figures— 
figures that outraged nature, and compositions 
that defied probability and yet they did not 
seem unnatural or improbable, but only extreme- 
ly funny. 


among 


Since 


He even united grotesqueness and 


grace. Some of his little tail-pieces and initia 
letters, in which fairies, and gnomes, and devils 
leap, and fly, and clamber, and grin, or, droller 
yet, sit solemnly regarding each other, perched 
perhaps, like a row of pigeons, upon some pre- 
posterously long nose, are among the most ex- 
quisite creations of the fanciful school in art 
He, of all the painters that have ever lived, i 
the man to illustrate ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” which is so suited to his genius that it 
is quite unaccountable that he has never und 
taken it. 

He, like Mr. Leech, makes very effective us 
of Mr. figure, but in a different 
style, and one quite his own. Mr. Leech makes 
Punch a human creature; Mr. Doyle gives th 
puppet himself a soul. He is the ideal Punch 
of the puppet-show, no longer an automaton, 
but acting of his own volition. With Mr. Punch, 
his faithful Toby is elevated into individuality 
by Mr. Doyle's enlivening touch. The dog be- 


+4 


Punch’s own 


comes quite as comical as his master, whom he 


PUNCH AND TOBY.——BY DOYLE. 
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accompanies in 





all manner of dis- 
guises, and whom 
he assists with a 
most absurd air 
of eager self-im- 
portance on all 
oecasions. This 
use of the puppet 
and his dog is 
characteristic of 
Mr. Doyle's gen- 
ius, which revels 
in the whimsi- 
cal and the gro- 
tesque. His fa- 
mous ‘* Manners 
and Customs of 
ve English” was 
indertaken in 
consequence of 
the great success 
of a drawing in 
which he showed 
“« Mr. Punch pre- 
senting his Tenth 
Volume to y 
Queen.” It was 
t caricature in 
the style of medi- 
eval illumination 
and tapestry, in 
which similar pre- 
sentations of vol- 
umes to patrons 
are depicted. In 
it were the Queen, 
Prince Albert, 
the Duke of Wel- 
lington stagger- 
ing under an 
snormous _ state- 
sword, Brougham 
is dwarf Court- 
fool, and other 
distinguished per- 
sons of rank, 
while in the 
train of Punch 
were Jerrold and 
Thackeray, with 
others of the staff. 
All these figures 
were drawn with 
an exaggeration 
of the medieval 
style, itself a mon- 
strous caricature 
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of humanity, both 
in semblance and in action; and yet the likeness 
of the figures to the originals was so strong that 
they were recognized at once. The effect was 
most ridiculous, and the sensation produced by 
the ‘composition so great that the artist followed 
it up by others in the same style, modified, how- 
ever, very much, and purged of much of its Goth- 


ic rudeness. Mr. Doyle treated the California 
fever in this style, and made great fun of all 
the world thereanent. In one of his California 
drawings there was a touch so delicate that it 
probably escaped many eyes. His cipher is the 
letters RD together (the R reversed), and sur- 
mounted with a little bird, called a dickey-bird 


ee ne ee ee ee 
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in England. The drawing in question repre- 


sented ‘* Ye Wyld Goose Chase after ye Golden 
Calfe,” and showed a great flock of geese, most 
of them with hats on, crossing the ocean to the 
shores of California. It was funny enough, and 
the satire was keen, but the exquisite touch of 
the thing was, that as your eye glanced down 
for Doyle’s cipher, there stood RD, but the little 
dickey bird, not able to resist the contagion of 
the flight above him, had sprung from his perch, 
and was making way to join the wild goose chase 
after the golden calf himself. This was most 
characteristic of the good-nature and unassum- 
ing style of Mr. Doyle’s satire, who, unlike his 
quondam coadjutor, is never cruel. 

In one respect Mr. Doyle's works compare un- 
favorably with those of his sometime fellow-la- 
borer. Mr. Leech always shows that he is a 
great draughtsman; but whatever may be Mr. 
Doyle’s ability in this regard (and we suspect it 
to be greater than it seems), it is rarely that he 
draws a face or figure correctly. His figures, 
when they are not drawn in his modified Gothic 
style, all look as if they were designed from gro- 
tesque clay models which had been laid down upon 
their faces while they were wet, and so had flat- 
tened out. In these points his recent society de- 
signs, and also those which he drew to illustrate 
John Ruskin’s fairy tale, the ‘‘ King of the Golden 
River” (in which are some of his most charming 
fancies), are notably faulty. In this respect Mr. 
Keene, who is one of his successors in Punch, is 





| thoughts. 
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conspicuously excellent, even in the minute and 
accidental parts of his compositions. But his 
correctness would be of comparatively small im- 
portance, were it not that it enables him to ex 
press with great nicety an appreciation of char 
acter equally delicate and true. 
very keen, his humor subtle, and his style what 
people mean when they say genial—that j 

good-natured, cheery, and suggestive of pleasant 


His satire is 


One of the best examples of his sty] 
that has yet appeared in Punch is a scene be- 
tween an old baronet and his butler. The for 
mer, sitting at table with a face of disgust at a 
scarce-tasted glass of wine before him, turns to 
the latter and asks, ‘‘Swiggles, what induced 
you to put such wine as this before me?” and 
gets for answer, ‘‘ Well, you see, Sir William. 
as somebody must drink it—and there ain’t non 
of us in the Hall as can touch it.” The humor- 
ous impudence of the reply is magnificent, and 
makes a good story of itself. But the character 
of the personages in the drawing, and their mo- 
mentary expression of countenance, are given 
with an exquisitely delicate and truthful pencil 
The two men are about the same age, and it 
is plain that they have grown old together under 
the same roof. They are both dandies in thei 
way, and their style of dress is much the same— 
the butler being rather the more exquisite per- 
sonage of the two. Respectability, authority, 
and assured position appear in every line of his 
face as well as of his master’s; and yet how 


SIR WILLIAM AND 8WIGGLES.—BY KEENE. 











it 


clearly and decidedly is it shown that the latter | 


is aristocratic, and a master, and the former 
plebeian and servile! In this delicate, firm 
distinction of nice shades of character Keene 
is without a superior, almost without a rival, 
among all the caricaturists whose works are 
known to us. Among Keene’s recent contribu- 
tions to Punch there is a capital little social sketch 
in which Captain Fitz Flint and Lucy Braba- 
zon are the personages. ‘The fun in the words 
is not much; but Miss Brabazon is the most 
satisfactory representation of the high-bred young 
woman of society that we have ever seen. The 
artist has managed to express a real softness 
and delicacy and modesty, combined with a cer- 
tain firmness and hard, high polish and aplomb 
which are only to be found in a woman who is 
at once a true woman and a thorough-bred wo- 
man of the world. Her companion is her fitting 
match. The delicacy and decision of hand 
shown in the heads of this sketch are indicative 
of rare gifts and high artistic culture. 

So much—insuflicient to the topic though it 
be—for the English caricaturists of the day ; and 
they are, with three eminent exceptions, the 
great masters of their art in this period. Of the 
exceptions two are Frenchmen, and one is an 
American. ‘The Germans have comic papers, 
some of the drawings in which are funny enough, 
but rather grotesque than humorous, and too 


little enlivened by marked distinction of indi- | 


vidual character. They have yet produced no 


great works in this department of art, except 


Kaulbach’s illustrations of Reineke Fuchs, in 
which the expression of human character and 
emotion by the lineaments of beasts is a true, 
though singular, application of the art of carica- 
ture. Kaulbach has in this series of plates ex- 
hibited a mastery of the anatomy of expression 
both in man and beast—to say nothing of the 
drawing of the animals and the composition 
of the groups—which would make him immor- 
tal had he accomplished nothing else. Italy, 
beneath whose bosom, beauteous and bounti- 
ful, literature and art were regenerate, and 
which gave modern caricature its life and its 
name, has been so long in the power of tyrants 
who sought to crush both soul and body that 
her laughing offspring left her.. Even in France 
caricature is forced to respect power, though not 
decency, and works with hands half-manacled. 
The French caricatures are almost entirely of so- 
cial subjects, and are either mere comical whims, 
like those of Cham, designed with a certain coarse 
freedom, or they are social sétires, the humor 
being conveyed in the thought, and not in the 
figures, as, for instance, those of Gavarni. 

This artist is one of the two great French car- 
icaturists above mentioned; yet his works are, 
strictly, not caricatures. For in them the fig- 
ures are not overcharged; they are, no less than 


Hogarth’s, faithful representations of certain | 


types of French character. All of them—VFour- 
beries de Femmes, Clichy, Paris le soir, Paris le 
matin, La vie de jeune homme, Les Débardeurs, 
Le Carnival, Les Lorettes, Les Enfants terribles 
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—are of this kind, and, almost without excep 
tion, the point on which they turn is amorous in- 
trigue. Monsieur Coquardeau and Mademoiselle 
Beaupertuis are their staple characters. One or 
the other is generally present, and if not present 
is implicated, in nearly every scene. Even the 
little children are made innocently to enlist in 
this service. In the very Enfants terribles, bv 
far the greater number of the subjects are ot 
like character; and the tendency of nearly al) 
of this popular artist’s compositions is to make 
faith and purity ridiculous. But his works, as 
studies of French social life in the second quar- 
ter of the century 1800, can not be overestimated 
for their vivid faithfulness. In some of his later 
drawings he has abandoned his earlier choice of 
subject, and views life from a stand-point more 
elevated and in a purer atmosphere. Experi 
ence has probably taught him that vice must at 
some time put off the guise of gayety, and that 
virtue is not inconsistent with a satisfying hap- 


|piness. Without being old, he has lived long 


enough to see what kind of fruit life bears 
Among his recent works Les Lorettes vieilles 
(The Lorettes grown old) makes this confession 
with alternating wit and pathos. Lorettes are 
alw#ys represented young and pretty, as if, like 
butverflies, they died but never grew old. Ga- 


|varni first thought of showing the declining 


years of those of whose youthful days he had 
so faithfully portrayed the specious brightness. 
The spectacle is heart-breaking. ‘‘ Sophie,” says 
one wretched, broken-down creature to a gay 
girl who is what she was, and who turns away 
heartlessly from her petitions, ‘‘ your mother 
was my chambermaid!” Lorettes rarely have 
children. They do not know the pure delight 
which can be given by a child’s caresses, even 
when unlawfully obtained. Gavarni shows us a 
happy young mother in humble life, sitting by 
her cottage door, with one child at her breast 
and a boy who had been playing round her knee. 
A haggard woman approaches, way-worn, ema 
ciated, and forlorn, concealing the face which 
she was once so solicitous to decorate and to 
show, and says: ‘*In the name of those little 
loves, who will console your age, Madame, have 
pity on me!” And the little boy leans pensively 
upon his mother’s knee, and looks with sad won- 
der at the strange figure, doubtful whether it is 
a woman such as his mother is, not knowing 
that it is a woman such as his mother might 
have been. This is admirable; but it is not cari- 
cature. It is but the bare, unexaggerated truth. 
So in a series of plates styled Le Propos de 
Thomas Vireloque (The sentiments of ‘Thomas 
| Vireloque). Vireloque is a creature of mon- 
strous person, a squalid human animal, with the 
figure of a Caliban and the wit of a Thersites. 
who wanders about satirizing the world. At th 
| sight of two young men fighting, he exclaims 
‘* Brothers? possible! but cousins? —no, not 
cousins.” But it is the world as he finds it, and 
as it is. Except himself, there is not an exag- 
| gerated, overcharged conception in the whole 
series of drawings. Gavarni is again a charac- 
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terist. 
always 
the incidents of his drawing, and generally in 
both. But the two former are caricaturists also ; 
and even in their social satire their humor is 
broader, the incidents more highly colored, than 


So are Leech and Keene; Doyle being 
a caricaturist either in the figures or in 


in the drawings of Gavarni. 

But in Gustave Doré France has not only 
one of the greatest of caricaturists but one of 
the most gifted artists of the age. Doré is the 
Rembrandt of caricature. He unites all of that 
painter’s miraculous mastery of light and shade 
toa knowledge of physiognomy and a grotesque- 
ness and a humor which, while they are inferior 
to those of no other caricaturist, are peculiarly 
his own. He does not choose his subjects from 
nowaday political or social life, but goes back into 
the times of chivalry and superstition. Kings, 
knights, ladies, feats of arms, from single com- 


A MUNTOIPAL 


MISUNDERSTANDING.—BY DORE. 
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bats to the shocks of mail-clad armies, and scenes 
of enchantment and sorcery engage his pencil 
Upon all of these he pours merciless ridicule 
He is never tired of showing how really absurd 
are the descriptions of battles, jousts, and other 
feats of arms in the old romances :—tales of one 
man putting a hundred to flight, of men cut in 
two at a blow, of two or three knights killed at 
a single thrust of a spear, of those combats jp 
which hosts of men chop each other into human 
hash seasoned with bits of steel armor. In on 
drawing he shows a body of men at arms who 
have charged another and driven them pell-mell 
off a precipice. 
the descriptions of such scenes which are some 


The action does not transcend 


times found even in romances of modern days; 
and yet its impossibility has an absurd likeness 
to possibility. 
long scramble are given to the life; that is, t 
our imagination of the 
life. Pursuers and pur- 
sued are flying over the 
brink together, the for- 
mer so intent upon the 
attack that they do not 
see their own fate. Their 
very lances partake of 
their furious eagerness, 
and shoot out miracu- 
lously far into the air 
over the edge of the preci- 
pice, where they spit un- 
happy victims, men an 
in all 
uncomfortable 
while below, 


The impetuous rush and head- 


10rses, sorts of 

places 
expectant 
and delighted alligators 
stand open-mouthed t 
catch up and bear off 
every living thing that 
falls. 

In the accompanyi 


design, of like mot 


he whimsically illustrates 
the statement of his : 
thor, that a certain 
rest 


‘“was the cause 
great troubles and taking 
up of arms in the town, 
by representing a tumult- 
uous fight in a narrow 
street and the 
commanding it, in which 
almost every man is at 
once killing some ot! 
man and killed 
himself, and where com- 
batants break out of th: 
roofs and walls of hous 
like an eruption. 

His heads of monks, 
and judges, and ancient 
dignitaries of all classes 
and grades are 
marvelous in their union 
of faithfulness to a type 


houses 


being 


quite 
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ind overcharge of characteristic traits. He ex- 
els in the delineation of extreme and senile old 
ge, of pompous fatuity, and of countenances 
so malformed or so distorted that while they 
preserve marked traits of humanity and of indi- 
vidual character, they approach the monstrous. 
Even in his most exaggerated heads, the very 
types of which are removed from us by centuries 
fa mollifying civilization and refinement, we 
ilways recognize at least the germs of character 
that we have observed, if not the very characters 
themselves. : 

He caricatures not only 
men and things, but the im- 
pressions which they make 
upon the mind; and some 
yf his most striking designs 
ire those in which he pre- 
sents us with what we see at 
1 glance represents the ap- 
preciation of one of his per- 
sonages by the other. Thus 
he shows us a king admiring 
pretty peasant-girl; and 
his majesty has ‘‘ that grow- 
<l, and that swelled, and 
that gentle-folked” in the 
lazzled eyes of the poor girl 
ind her mother, that he and 
his puffed and slashed sleeves 
and his plumed cap nearly fill 
the cabin in which they sit. 


| dents of monkish life. 
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He makes endless fun of monks and the inci- 
One of his drollest com- 
positions is one in which he represents the rush 
of a convent full of monks to greet the return of 
one of their number, who was a great fayorite 
with them. They rush headlong down a hill to 
meet him; dancing, kicking, tumbling over one 
another, sprawling. ‘They pour out of the pos- 
tern in an impossible yet possible-seeming throng: 
they jump out of the uppermost windows, and 
sail down with their frocks expanded like para- 
chutes. He is never tired of turning chivalric 
ceremonies and heraldic symbols into ridicule ; 
and it having been the custom to embroider coats 
of arms upon garments, he shows some of his 
figures kneeling with their faces from us, and 
displaying thus armorial bearings which in any 
other position would be hidden, though blazoned 
upon seats of honor. 

Doré caricatures architecture and even land- 
scape; and in his treatment of these subjects 
shows that mastery of light and shade which 
makes him the rival of Rembrandt. Some of 
his drawings of old towns seen by moonlight o1 
torchlight, where the narrow streets run tortu- 
ously between houses which are covered with 
projecting turrets, and balconies, and galleries, 
and pent-houses, and winding staircases, and 
irregular projections of all kinds which catch 
the light on all their angles and curves, look as 
if the architecture had sprouted, and was blos- 
soming out into a monstrous growth—a fungus 
growth of stone, and brick, and mortar. Th« 
exaggeration is enormous, yet there is keepin; 
and coherence; and the effect is not less mys- 
terious than grotesque. So in his landscapes 
the effects of gloom are so heightened that his 
trees become portentous and his shadows omin- 
ous. He shows us the awful reduced to an ab- 
surdity ; and yet makes us feel that awe can not 
be entirely made absurd, and that even ridicule 
can not quite free us from its power. 

The best drawings that Doré has yet publish- 
ed are his illustrations of Balzac’s Contes Div- 
latiques—a book in the highest degree indeco 

| rous, and written in French so old as to be un- 
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OLD STREETS BY MOONLIGHT. —BY 


readable to most Frenchmen; but admirable, 
whether for its wit, its ingenuity of construction, 
or the faithfulness with which the author has 
thought in the spirit of the times whose language 
he adopted. The examples of Doré’s style which 


to the Contes Drolatiques. His illustrations to 
the legend of the ‘* Wandering Jew” are mar- 
velous combinations of the awful and the gro- 


tirely eliminated. 
had larger space in which to work, there is little 
in them, even in grandeur of effect, which can 
not be found in the illustrations to the first-named 
book. Doré has just published a set of illus- 
trations to Dafte’s Znferno, which teems with 
subjects congenial to his pencil. He has fur- 
nished a most important addition to our modes 
of enjoying Dante; but it is to be hoped that 
the report that he is engaged upon illustrations 
of Shakspeare is unfounded. He could not make 
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DORE. 


| their attention to this branch of art; 
tesque, the element of humor being almost en- | 
But although in these he | 
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Shakspeare ridiculous. 
but he might Doré 

In this brief re vl 
the history of cari 
America claims 
space. For thirty 
past caricatures, so call- 
ed, have been publish 
in America; but wit 
very rare exceptions no- 
thing more sad and de- 
pressing could have by 
devised than the n 
these publications 
funerals are conducted jy 
a manner far better cal- 
culated to minister to th 
of the ridiculous 
They have generally been 
intricate and pointless ex- 
amples of the emblemati 
style of satirical drawing 
with no intrinsic power of 
exciting laughter; where- 
as the designs in Punch, 
or the Paris ( 
or the German Fliegend 
Blatter, are laughable in 
themselves, even to thos 
who do not know the 
cidents which the} 
trate, or 
language in which they 
are explained. This de- 
fect was the radical fault 
of Yankee Doodle—a sa- 
tirical paper published in 
New York 


years 


sense 


harivari, 


in- 
illus- 


understand 


about twelve 
ago. Its literary 
matter was good, far bet- 
ter than Punch’ 
adays, and its illustra- 
tions were full of shar; 
hits, but there 
fun in them; the figures 
This 
failure of the caricatures which, till recently, have 


Is now- 


was mK 


were as serious as so many drum-majors. 


| been published here, in the essential quality of 
| such drawings, is no proof of the lack of humor 
}in America; for, until within the last few years, 
accompany tMfis article are from the illustrations | 


our caricatures have been drawa by English or 
Irish artists. It is indeed but quite recently that 
Americans have thought it worth while to turn 
and the 
readers of Harper’s Magazine, who for ten years 
back have been delighted with the fruits of Mr 
M‘Lenan’s humor and penetrative observation, 
or who know his illustrations of the ‘ Fisher's 
River Sketches,” need not be told that our apti- 
tude for caricature is no longer to be disputed. 

Many attempts at caricature fail because they 
endeavor to make that ridiculous which, how- 
ever unreasonable or disagreeable, has not the 
elements which make it a fit subject for ridi- 
cule. As it has been remarked before in this 
paper, caricature is a kind of reverse ideal. High 
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art places its ideal in the attainment of a typical | themselves are painful and ridiculous, only at- 


representation of a species : 
its effects by heightening exceptional deviations 


from that type. The one concerns itself with that 


which is general, the other that which is partic- | 


ular. Aman or an incident must present some- 
thing salient to be a fit subject for caricature. 
Thus, it would be almost impossible to carica- 
ture the Venus of Milo, or the Antinous of the 
Capitol, or the Apollo Belvidere; yet in the 
latter a certain assumed scornfulness of expres- 
sion might be ludicrously overcharged, and a 
aricature be the result. But close observation 
and keen perception are important elements in 
the genius of a caricaturist, whose success will 
be Fens in proportion as he sees peculiarities 
where the general eye does not see them. Sur- 
prise is one of the sensations excited by good 
caricature ; incongruity joined with consistency, 
one of its most effective weapons. You laugh 
at a caricature because it is so unlike, and yet 
looks so like, a figure at which you do not laugh. 
Chat which merely heightens defects which in 
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| 


| make 


| 


caricature attains | tains an inferior object by puerile means and in 


1 cruel manner. Caricature, to be effective, 
need not be malicious, or wound by making its 
subject himself personally ridiculous. When 
used 
with 
base 


for the gratification of private pique, and 
the mere purpose of giving pain, it is as 
and mean as any scandal, or slander, o1 
| anonymous attack. 
! 
| 
| 


Nay, even baser and mean- 
for to ridicule there is no reply; against it 
there is no redress. What is ridiculous is ri- 
diculous, and no explanation or vindication will 
it This, so often forgotten, 
should ever be remembered by those who have 
the gift of ridicule in any form. For ridicule is 
a terrible weapon, but an unjust balance. It is 
the deadly foe of folly, but it is not the test of 
truth. What is foolish and base it makes ap- 
pear more foolish and more base; but it aims its 
dazzling shafts with equal readiness, and often 
with equal success, against wisdom and honor 
Its purpose only justifies it. That may make it 
harmless, even commendable, 


otherwise. 


M‘LENAN, 
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THE SHIP-YARD. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 


\ 7 HETHER it was the example of the nau- 
tilus, or that of the broad-tailed squirrel, 
that first taught man to go down to the sea in 
ships, it is impossible to say. Only this much 
we do know—that the time has been when the 
race were as innocent of the navigation of the 
sea as they were of the air. Even within the 
time of historical record nations can be found 
who repudiated utterly the art of navigation as 
an impracticable thing. 

The first ship upon record was the ark—a 
structure which, though built with high regard 
to the rules of construction, was not, as far as 
we have Scriptural history, preluded by other 
great vessels; and, what is stranger still, did not 
posterity of its builders any 
original coracles and rafts. 


seem to teach the 
thing beyond the 
Through thousands of years of attempts at nay- 
igation of the sea, it was reserved unto our own 
lay to achieve any thing approaching to scientific 
control of the great waters, and the combination 
of beauty, safety, and speed in the ships that 
sail upon them. 

With this short introduction let us together 


look through the ship-yards, and see the build- 
ing of a ship. 

The first thing that will strike you, as we en- 
ter the territory of the ship-builder, will be th« 
army of stalwart men, bronzed by the sun and 
weather, and armed every one with a broad, 
gleaming axe, which they fling with an apparent 
recklessness that bodes little safety to the groups 
of eager children who cluster about them, intent 


on filling their baskets with the scattered chips 


realizing once again in our own day the poetry 
of the gleaners. You will observe that I said 
‘‘ apparent recklessness,” for the hundreds of lit- 
tle snatching fingers and obtrusive toes need b« 
under no apprehension. ‘The blow of that ax- 
man is as true and certain as that of the India 
master of the sword, who cleft an apple held 
upon the open palm of his friend by one sweep 
ing stroke without touching the skin. Ther 
are quite as marvelous stories told of these wield 
ers of the broad-axe; of the feats they have per- 
formed ; of their truth of hand and certainty of 
eye. 

You will look over to your right, where, un- 





AXEMEN. 


der a shed, you will see sundry men performing 
strange movements, which, naturally enough, 
you will associate in your mind with those of 
the gymnast. We will approach nearer, when 
you will find that the half score of bowing men 
are top sawyers, bending in response to another 
half score who are in the pit below—the whole 
score spending their days in pulling this great- 
toothed saw backward and forward, through log 


} 
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THE STEAM-CHEST. 
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and plank, to aid in putting together the won- 
derful structure that shall arise at our bidding. 
Cast your eyes over the left, where you will 
see an oblong box raised upon a frame a few 
feet from the ground, and about thirty feet in 
length. This is the steam-box; the receptacle 
of such pieces of timber as may be required es- 
pecially flexible. ‘To make them so they are 
inclosed within it for about an hour and a half, 
the steam is introduced, 
the timber is saturated, 
and is easily bent the re- 
quired curve. Modern 
vessels require much 
less of this steam-box 
than those of a quar- 
ter century ago, being 
straighter in all their 
lines and larger in thei: 
proportions. 

Beside this steam- 
box is the blacksmith’s 
shop, the forge where- 
on all articles of iron- 
work appertaining to 
the ship are made, ex 
cepting such as an- 
chors, heavy chain, and 
whatever massive work 
may be beyond its lim- 
ited calibre. 

We will now cross 
the yard to the spot 
where our ship is to be 
built. 
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As you step occasionally over the great squared 
logs, can you not let your mind run for a mo- 
ment back to the solemn, quiet woods where 
for centuries they dwelt and grew in grandeur, 
until one day the foot of a man rustled the au- 
tumn leaves beneath them? How he gazed up 
to the lofty branches and along the stout trunk! 
How he calculated the number of knees, cross- 
pieces, futtocks, and plank! How he laid his 
broad-axe to the noble tree, and, unresisted, 
hewed away unceasingly until the great dweller 
of the forest came thundering down, and was 
borne away piecemeal, that art may show what 
great works she can achieve! But we have no 
time to be poetical. We stand upon the spot 
where our task must commence; and yet before, 
as naval constructors, we can commence our 
work, we are dependent on the skill of the ar- 
chitect equally with the mason and the carpen- 
ter, who await his plans before the house goes up. 

With a bit of chalk let me show you the duty 
of the naval architect. : 

The first duty to be performed is the making 
the model. This is done by doweling certain 
thin pieces of cedar and pine together alternate- 
ly, and from the mass so joined hewing out the 
form required. This model is from three to six 
feet in length, and is finished with the utmost 
care and precision. Upon this model each line 
of the future ship is carried out in miniature. 
Che displacement of water is caleulated, and 
the two great points for which the naval archi- 
tect and constructor work are sought for. They 
are, firstly, that the stem and water-line should 
be so formed, that while they offer the least 
possible resistance to the water, they shall at the 
same time have great buoyancy. Secondly, 
this water-line must run with perfect smocthness 
the entire length of the ship, thereby insuring 
free action of the rudder and good steerage. In 
the attainment of these ends it is that all the 
science of the naval architect is lavished. 

When this model is finished the naval archi- 
tect commences his drawings. The first or 
principal drawing is called the Sheer Drawing. 
This is divided into three parts, called the Sheer 
Plan, the Ha//-Breadth Plan, and the Body 
Plan. To understand these drawings and the 
mode of making them, it is only necessary to 


—_—— 


\ 


hes 


imagine yourself called on at dinner to dissey: 
a turkey without being posted in the ways of 
carving. As you will naturally do the thing 
wrong, allow me to suggest that, on the firs 
slash of the knife, you will divide Mr. Turkey 
in two parts, from the neck to the pope’s nose 
That is the Sheer Plan. Or, as there is mor 
than one way to do the thing wrong, we will 
suppose that you see fit to divide the bird by 
cutting him in two parts, equidistant betwee 
those extremes of its person mentioned above 
This would be the 
Body Plan; while 
by laying it upon 
the side and slicing ||| | 
it through length- 
wise, you will get 
the Half- Breadth 
Plan 

From this sheer 
drawing we, as prac- 
tical builders, go to work and make constructio 
drawings, which shall show the exact position of 
every plank and timber in the ship we are about 
to build. The end gained by this proceedin 
will be, that every plank and timber can be ac- 
curately cut according to the shape wanted, an 
when brought to its place on the growing ship, 


can be fitted with little or no trouble. To show 


this, I here give you, with a few touches of my 
chalk, a portion of the outer plapking or skin of 
a ship, according to the construction drawing 
that you may see how easy it is, by reducing feet 
to inches and inches to hundredths, to get out 
each plank of the required width, length, and 
thickness to cover certain places. 


THE HALF-BREADTH PLAN, 





THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 


We can now begin hewing out our ship, and 
if we please putting her together until she looms 
ip to the very skies, and if we do not please, we 
‘an number our timbers and planks from one to 
twenty thousand, and send them to Jap. or 
Patagonia, where they shall, by competent hands, 
be put together, making a stately ship that shall 
‘arry the Japanese or Patagonian stars and 
stripes all over the world. 

If we conclude to make this ship here, we 
must prepare blocks whereon to lay the keel. 
[his is a simple matter, being only the placing 
f short, thick pieces of timber, so arranged as 
to allow for the declivity of the ship, which is 
qual to Sths of an inch for every foot of her 
length—this inclination being made, as I shall 
hereafter show, for the purpose of launching. 

We now proceed to lay what is termed the 
First or False Keel of our ship, being pieces of 
wood from four to six inches in thickness, and 
of the same breadth we intend our keel to be. 
Elm is the best wood for this purpose, seasoned 
yy immersion in water rather than exposure to 
1ir. The object of this false keel is to prevent the 
ship making lee-way when sailing upon a wind, 
wr should she go ashore, to relieve her by forcing 
it off and thereby lessen her draught of water. 

We come now to the laying of the keel, which, 
supposing we are about to build a first-class ship 
»f 2500 tons, will be composed of pieces of timber 
ibout twenty inches square. As one piece of 
imber will not stretch the length of this great 
ship, some certain means 
must be found to join 
them. This is done by 
doweling. 

I have said that the 
keel is a piece of timber twenty inches square ; 
but I will make a reservation in this so far as to 
say that a groove is cut through its whole length 
m either side, just deep enough to receive the 
planking. 

Our keel being laid, it becomes necessary to 
go on and set up our timbers, the most important 
of which is the stem. ‘The stem of our ship is 
of the soundest and most solid pieces of oak we 
have in the yard. Pieces, I say, for the reason 
that no single ‘piece can be found of sufficient 
size to make the stem. We therefore, by our 
doweling, or scarphing, as it is termed, join to- 
gether three pieces to make the size required, 
illowing the top, or piece farthest away from the 
water, to be somewhat the largest. Directly be- 
hind this we place another piece, which is dow- 
eled to the stem and denominated the apron. 
Once more, behind the apron we place anoth- 
er timber, which we call the stemson, intended 

to strengthen the stem. 
These three pieces, acting 
one upon the other by the 
aid of bolts, dowels, and 
scarphing, form a solid 
mass of timber calculated 
to resist heavy thumps, 
and, if need be, walk 
through an iceberg. 
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Having that important part of our ship erect- 
ed, we will turn our backs upon it, and proceed 
to put up our stern-post. 

The stern-post is—if timber can be found suf- 
ficiently large—in one piece. This is a matter 
of vital importance, from the necessity of great 
strength, the stern-post being the piece whereon 
the rudder hangs, and on the safety of which the 
very existence of the ship de- 
pends. This also is of the 
most solid oak, and is groov- 
ed, like the keel and stem, 
for the reception of planking. — \. 
The fastening to the keel is \ 
made by teeth in the post, Bs: 
fitting into a mortice in the keel. To strengthen 
the main-post there is also an inner post doweled 
to it, as in the stem, making a solid combination 
of timber of such size as can not be had without 
joining. In the round stern ship timbers are 
worked out from this stern-post to form the 
shape required, and are called post-timbers. 

We will now proceed toward setting up the 
frame of our ship, or that portion of the struc- 
ture that gives it form and shape. This frame 
will be a numerous family of timbers, rejoicing 
in the names of cross-pieces, futtocks, top-tim- 

vers, floors, half-floors, short and long armed 
floors, and a few others too tedious to mention, 
We will 
repudiate all technical terms, and go on with 
our building or laying the floor. 

The floor of the ship is composed of square 
timbers, laid at right angles across the keel, and 
fitted to it by a groove. ‘These timbers are not 
laid upon the keel with an equal balance, but 
reach alternately to the right or left; whichever 
end reaches farthest from the keel being termed 
the long arm, the 
other end of the 
same timber, on 
the opposite side 
of the keel, being ; 
called the short *3=>tacamlow ererTears 
arm ~—s aes, omens 

Another meth- 
od of laying the floor, or rather what is termed 
the half-floor, is by a cross-piece laid equally 
upon the keel, and two timbers meeting on the 
middle line. For the purpose of making these 
half-floors and cross-pieces like one solid piece 
of timber, dowels are used, three inches in 
diameter, and 
sunk one and 
a half inches — J 
into both ecross- 
piece and half- 
floor, and then 
secured to the 
keel by bolts. 

We have now reached that point of our labor 
where we are about to raise our ship above the 
keel. We are about to handle those important 

| timbers called futtocks. These, when elevated 
to their proper positions, will make the frame 
| of the ship, and will much resemble those ana- 


NN 


and not at all necessary to our work. 
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tomical preparations of the human frame which 
you have possibly seen in some doctor’s office or 
museum. 

The futtocks are straight or bent timbers, as 
the curves of the ship may demand, and are 
fastened with a dowel upon the 
end to the end of each half-floor, 
cross-piece, or arm, carrying up 
the sides of the ship to the re- 
quired height. According to the 
position in which they are used 
they are termed first, second, third, and so forth, 
the first and second futtocks being nearest to 
the keel. To explain this still more minutely, 
let me say that the first futtocks are attached to 
the ends of the half-floor or the long arm; the 
third futtocks on the ends of the first futtocks ; 
the fourth futtocks on the ends of the second 
futtocks; and the fifth futtocks on the ends of 
the third futtocks. 

In the building of the ship, after speed is con- 
sidered, lightness, which is the parent of speed, 
must be sought, as by attention to that point the 


¥/ 


fd 


carrying powers of the ship will be increased. 

To insure this lightness we must use as little 
timber as possible consistent with strength, ev- 
ery stick of the frame being set at such distance 
apart as will admit of this strength. Three feet 
nine inches is the regulated distance in which 
shall be placed one cross-piece and one floor or 
half-floor, with the futtocks necessary to carry 

ee up the frame. This section 
race} ft of the ship, as here chalked 
: out, being put together on 
the ground and hoisted to 
the required position on the 
growing vessel by means of 
sheers or tall masts with 
necessary tackle. Now these 
floors and futtocks must vary 
as the building of the ship 
approaches the stem or stern. 
This is done by cutting off 
the floors, as well as giving 
them a greater cant upward, 
that they may meet the fut- 
tocks, which, as they approach toward either end 
of the ship, have a greater desire to run straight 
up, making the ship at those points more of the 
wedge form. 

As all these futtocks are raised to the places 
they are to occupy they are shored up. Shores 
are sticks of timber acting as props to keep the 
sections of futtocks in their places, the upper end 
resting against the ribbon or piece of wood fast- 
ened temporarily across the futtocks for the pur- 
pose of staying. 

Our stem, stern, and side timbers being all 
up, the next job must be to introduce the keel- 
sons. The principal keelson is a piece, or pieces, 
of timber joined the same as the keel and laid 
directly above it, acting as a strengthener of the 
vessel lengthwise, and as a means of securing 
the floors in their proper places. The keelson 
is laid directly over the keel from stem to stern, 
and secured by copper bolts driven through the 
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floor and keel, and by wooden dowels to the floor 
Besides the main 
keelson there are 
keelsons, 
two, 


Swe ne 1s@ aoe —— row 
a> ——l< 
| CROSS PIECE i 


side 


—S 


the size of the ship, secured 


sometimes 
and sometimes 
four, according to 
through the floors, futtocks, and outer planking, 
These side keelsons not only aid in making the 
ship more strong, but in staying for the timber 
that makes the stepping of the mast. 

Another important point is the filling or clos. 
ing of all space between the futtocks and below 
This is done that 
the ship may still be water-tight should she 
chance to strike upon rocks or ground, and tea) 
off her outer planking. ‘These timbers are fitte: 
closely in the open spaces between the floors ar 
the futtocks, and are well calked before 
outer or inner planking is put upon the ship, 
making her so that without any outside plank- 
ing whatever she will still float. 

The next point is of the internal trussing o1 
These braces o1 
trusses are bands of iron from three to six inches 


the water-line with timber. 
either 


bracing the ship with iron. 


wide, running across the timbers at acute angles 
from the side keelsons to the upper timbers and 
fastened to them by bolts. These tend to giv 


the frame great strength ; in fact, if properly ap. 
plied, making it impossible for the ship to go t 
pieces or to become what is technically termed 
hogged—a difficulty produced by the falling of the 
stem and stern and the rising of the keel, mak- 
ing it curve, and destroying the sailing proper- 
ties of the vessel. 

We have now the frame or outer shell of the 
ship ready for her decks. These decks will be 
in number according to the size of the ship. 
For one of the size we are now building thre« 
decks will be necessary, which we must put it 
as the carpenter puts in the floors of his house. 
We first, at the height we in- 
tend these decks to be, run a 
rib of timber longitudinally 
the whole length of the ves- 
sel, securing it to the side 
timbers by bolting. This is 
called the she/f, and on it 
rest the beams that stretch 
across the ship, on which | 
beams the floor of the deck Uk. 
is laid. 

The same rule that applies to the keel, th: 
stem, and the stern-post applies equally to al 
these vast timbers, whether they be shelves o1 
beams: they must all be joined and made ut 
from small pieces by scarphing or doweling, 01 


rw 
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THE BUILDING OF THE 


both. These beams, as well as the shelf, are 
made from the very best of pine, and the deck 
planking of the same wood, taking care to select 
it as pitchy as possible. 

In speaking here of decks I do not mean to 
say that we must lay them yet. There is other 
work to be done first. We have the frame all 


up, trussed, and bolted, and now we must draw | 


the skin, as it is termed, over the ribs of the 
great monster and put in the timbers and inside 
eiling. 

This inside planking. which is generally worked 
on at the same time as the outside or skin, is 
ralled the limber strakes or ceiling. The limber 
strakes are a little over half the thickness of the 
keelson, and are worked on to the futtocks inside, 
in the same manner that an ordinary room floor 
is laid, with iron or copper bolts reaching only 
into the futtocks, not through them. Between 
the keelson and the first limber strakes an open 
space or gutter is left, called the water-course, 

intended as a con- 
Jee debe Tames roe veyance for what- 
$ — Ce: Wale? May 


i aces find its way into 
Baka W the ship from 
leakage to the 


wells, that the pumps may get at it. It will be 
the intention of the ship-builder with these lim- 
ber strakes or inside planking to make them as 


LIMB ER PLATE 


j 


tight upon the seams as he would outside plank, 
so that in the event of any injury to the skin of 


the ship leakage would not ensue. 
vessels it is upon this planking and upon the 
skin that the steam-box is mostly brought to 


In small | 
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bear, that the timbers, especially those of the 
forward and aft parts of the ship, may be easily 

— to the required curves. In a ship of the 
size we are now building, the lines being so near 

| straight in comparison to the shortness of the 

| pieces of strakes or plank, the steam-box is of 
little use. 

And now we will proceed to put the skin upon 
our ship, premising a few words upon the dif- 
ference between English and American modes 

}of planking. The English ship-builders, in 
planking a ship’s bottom, use both English and 
Dantzig oak, with sometimes fir and elm, below 

| the water-line, on account of its non-liability to 
split. The English oak being cut from trees 
largest at the lowest end, the planks come out in 
such shape as to make it imperatively necessary 

|that the builder, for the sake of saving muc h 
stuff, must use 
them in this an- 
gular style. The 
American plan dif- — — 
fers from this in so far that we always use straight 
outside timbers, except in such cases as where 
the form of the ship demands otherwise. 

Before putting the planking upon the ship it 
is the duty of the master-builder to see that his 
frame stands perfectly true and perpendicular. 
If it should not do so, he must slacken his 
shores and ribbons on the one side, and tauten 
them on the other, until that end is attained ac- 
cording to the plumb-line. 

These outside planks, or skin, in a ship of 

| the size we are now building, vary in thickness 
from four inches to ten, the thickest plank being 
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about the wa/es—or that part of the ship above 
water, and just below the line of the first, or 
upper-deck. There is no part of the building 
of the ship requiring so much care and judg- 
ment as does this putting on the skin. Any 
error in selecting the material, or in bending it 
wrongly, may cause splits or bruises that event- 
ually, by leakage and decay, may endanger the 

ry life of the ship. 
proaches the stem or stern it is thinned off, to 
admit a more easy bending and fitting to the 
curves and to the rabbet of the stem and stern- 
post. 

The fastening of this skin to the futtocks, or 
frame, is done by wooden pegs of locust, called 
the for 
which should be bored several days 


As this planking ap- 


tree-nails, holes receiving 
Nw 


€ 


“| 


I 
| 


previous to using, that the sap re- 
maining in the wood may thorough- 
The tre 
introduced, by a plan called double 
ind single fastening al- 
ternate driving of one and two tree- 


ly dry out. nail is then 


bein y the 


nails into each futtock. 

The next item for consideration is 
the water-u tys, an internal hoop of 
timber, passing longitudinally along 
the ship, just above the decks, serv- 

ing the same purpose on top that the shelf serves 
below. The inside planking just under the 
lower side of the shelf is called the clamps; and 
the same, just above the water-ways, the spirket- 
Both the clamps and spirketing are 
more strongly fast- 
ened to the tim- 
bers of the frame 
than any other 
part of the ceil- 
ing, that they may 
of the shelf, wa- 


ing. 
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lend their aid to the support 
ter-ways, and beams. 

Before I go farther, let me say a word in ref- 
erence to breast-hooks and crutches. These are 
timbers or iron, as the choice may be, intended 

to unite the ship to- 
gether at both stem 
and stern, where the 
floors do not cross 
the keel. When 
used forward they 
are called breast - 
hooks; when aft, 
crutches. They are 
intended to fit upon 
the keel, stretching out their arms, which are 
bolted to the side-timbers. They form a part 
of the general system of strengthening the ship. 

We come now to the laying of the deck—or, 
as technically termed, the framing of the deck ; 
the marking out the hatchways and openings, 
the most important of which are the mast-holes. 


These mast-holes are always made from three | 


to six inches larger than the masts that are to 
go in them, the overplus of space being arranged 
by the insertion of wedges, which keep the mast 
In its proper position. 


| 
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mast-hole is composed 
of fore-and-aft partners, 
cross-partners, and cor 
The hatch- 
ways are formed square- 
the broadest 
part of the opening run 
ning across the ship.- 

The 


are called coamings, while those athwart-shi 


ner chocks. 


oblong, 


fore-and-aft pieces 
are called head-ledges. 

Included in the framing of the deck are 
which 


riding-bitts, are intended to receive 
cable when the ship is 
It is 
usual, on a ship of 
the 


building, to have two 


lying at anchor. 


size we are now 
pair of riding-bitts or 
four. These bitts, for 
their better 
run through two decks. 

Sometimes the riding 

bitts are dispensed with, and the windlass, of 


security, 


which I shall speak presently, is used instead. 
We have nothing now but to lay our deck 
which is a simple work—care only being had, in 
putting on the outer planking, or skin, to ben 
and fit the plank well and carefully, avoidin, 
all flaws and strains, that the decks may be pei 
fectly tight, without a chance of springing « 
straining from the 
fastenings. There 
must be next t 
the a 
single plank, laid 
down and fitted 
into a rabbet in the water-way, and then gradu- 
ally cut down on the outet edge until it meet 
the deck plank; this is called the inner water- 
way. 
Upon our ship we shall put three decks—th: 
upper deck, the main deck, and the lower deck 
but in vessels of war the names of decks are nu 


water-way 


merous beyond mention. 

The most important parts yet to be considered 
are the rudder, the wheel, the capstan, the finis! 
ed bow and stern, and the calking and copper 
ing of the ship. 

The rudder is the instrument 
used to guide the ship—the brain 
of the great mass. On the con- 
struction and proper hanging of 
this portion much depends, It 
is made from the very best of oak 
and elm, the head being round, 
while at its foot is worked a piece 
of plank about six inches thick, 
so that should the ship touch 
ground, this sole-piece, as it is 
called, will come away, like the 
false keel, and perhaps free her. 
The rudder is hung to the ship 
by pintles and gudgeons, the first 
attached to the rudder, the last to 





The frame about the | the stern-post. 














Our rudder being now hung, we will turn our 
attention to the wheel—the power that holds the 
rudder in subjection. 

When the rudder is hung, the circular head 

ming above the deck is morticed to receive the 
tiller, or piece of wood intended to act as a lever 
in forcing the rudder to the right or the left, as 
circumstances may demand. Attached to the 
end farthest from the rudder-head are the tiller- 












|ru 


ropes, running through small blocks, and from 
these upon one end to the side of the vessel, 
upon the other to the barrel of the wheel, where 
t is wound seven times about the barrel, so that 
the barrel, upon befng turned, shall slack upon 
one rope and haul taut upon the other. By this 
means a power is gained by one man that with 
the tiller alone could not be gained by four. 
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The capstan, or windlass, in a vessel of our 
class, should be double, running through two 
lecks, and having two barrels, that two sets of 
men can work at once. 
stan is in the extreme bow of the ship. 
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The place of the cap- 
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THE STERN. 





And now the artist must explain the bow or 
head of the ship, and her stern. 

We now have our ship, only excepting calk- 
ing and coppering. ‘The first is generally done 
upon the outside skin while the ship is upon the 
stocks; but the inside timbers are often left un- 
calked until the ship has been several years in 

| use, as it is supposed that as calking tends to 
stiffen the fabric of a ship, the inner calking 
comes to her aid in that way after she has been 
racked and strained. 

Calking is the making of the seams imper- 
vious to water, and is accomplished by forcing 
into them, with sharp iron wedges called ca/k- 
|ing irons, oakum, which is old rope, cut into 
short pieces and picked into threads. After 
these seams are all filled melted pitch is put 
over them with a small broom. A mixture is 
then made of pitch and tar, which is spread over 
the entire bottom of the ship, as far as the copper 
is intended to come, as smoothly as possible 
The decks are calked in a similar manner, but 
instead of pitch, marine glue is used to close th« 
seams. 

We have now our ship ready for the copper. 
In many cases this coppering is not done until 
after the ship is launched, perhaps not until she 
has made several voyages, when she is taken out 
upon a dry dock, calked and coppered. 
| It was not until the beginning of the present 

century that copper was used upon the bottom 
| of ships, previous to that time a coating of pitch 
and tar being thought sufficient protection. The 
clogging of the ship’s bottom with vegetable 
matter, and the ravages of the sea-worm, soon 
taught the mariner better, and copper sheathing 
was the result. 

It is customary in coppering a ship to use 
sheets measuring four feet in length by fourteen 
inches in breadth, and weighing from twenty to 

thirty-two ounces per superficial foot. 

=. These different weights are used upon 
the same ship, the heaviest about the 
bows and along the load water-line. <A 
ship of the size we are now building will 
require about five thousand sheets, weigh- 
ing a fraction over thirty thousand pounds. 

Having reached that point where ou 
ship is ready for launching, let us proceed 
to launch her. But do not deceive your- 
self with the idea that our ship is ready 
for sea; she must first go into the hands 
of the spar-makers and riggers. We 
have built the ship; the riggers’ duty is 
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foreign to us, however important it may be to | 


the ship. Therefore, while all things are getting 
ready for the launch, lend your ears while I 
speak a few words with regard to ship-building 
timber. 

In our country little is used but oak and pine; 
but in England experiments have been made in 
almost every wood under the sun, and the gen- 
eral conclusion has been reached that East India 
teak isthe best. The great difficulty to be over- 
come is the decay of the timbers with dry-rot, 
or fungi that grow and extract all the juices of 
the wood until it crumbles away under the least 
pressure or strain. Merchant vessels are more 
subject to this than men-of-war, ventilation be- 
ing the only means to arrest its progress. By 
the Marine surveying laws, a ship is only al- 
jlowed to remain on the first-class list twelve 
years, it being calculated that in such time de- 
cay has well advanced. Cases have been known 
where a well-buil: oak ship would in a few months 
be useless from dry-rot. 

The comparative qualities of wood, according 
to the English valuation, for ship-building are: 
First, Teak, mahogany, pencil-cedar, Spanish 
and French oak. Second, Red cedar, white oak, 
and Spanish chestnut. Third, American oak, 
chestnut, larch, tamarac, pitch-pine, and ash. 
Fourth, Red pine, elm, birch, spruce, and beech. 
Fifth, Hemlock. 
oak higher. 

Experiments on the power of timber to resist 


crushing, breaking, and pulling apart, show that | 
successful launch, it will be necessary that we 


yellow pine withstands a pressure of 5375 pounds 


American builders place our | 


to the square inch, ash 8683 pounds, oak 9509 
pounds; while the cohesive strength of ash is 
17,000 pounds to the square inch, and oak 10,000 
pounds. A stick of oak, 8 inches by 12, and 15 
feet in length, required a weight of 19,153 tons 
before it would break. Many experiments have 
also been made with timber to prevent its decay, 
sometimes by immersion in liquids, sometimes 
by drying it in ovens and kilns, and sometimes 
by injecting chemical substances into its pores. 
The process of salting timber has been in use for 
over half a century, and is perhaps the only real 
practical preserving that has yet been done. 
Corrosive sublimate, chloride of zinc, sulphate 
of copper, and kreosote, have all been used with 
certain success in saturating the fibres of the 
wood; and timber has been subjected to cur- 
rents of heated air of 114° Fahrenheit, which re- 
duced its weight 20 per cent. in sixteen days; 
but with all the success «* these experiments 
none of them have been brought practically to 
bear in. the building of the ship. 

Now for the launch. We have a mass of 
timber, copper, iron, ete., weighing somewhere 
about 3000 tons, which we are anxious to get 
into the water with safety to ourselves and it. 

As a representation of our ship’s bottom I 


| will give you an angle, in looking at which you 


will be kind enough to imagine that you arc 
standing at the bow of the vessel and lookin; 
down her length. Ihave before mentioned that 
the keel of the ship is laid on a declivity of ths 
of an inch toa foot; and now, in our efforts at a 
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to the bottom. The lower ends of 
the poppets rest upon a plank, f, 
called a sole-piece, which is placed 
on the upper side of the bilge-ways, 
the sole-piece having a groove taken 
out of it to receive a tenon cut in 
the lower end of the poppet. We 
have now to provide for these bilge- 
ways keeping the track when once 
they begin to move our ship along 
the sliding ways and toward the 





should give the sliding ways, or plane upon|from the keel of the ship to the inside of the 


___ SS water. This is done by placing a 
timber, called a shore, marked g, 


which she is to glide into the waters, a still | bilge-ways: this prevents the bilge-ways slip- 


greater slope. 
them {ths of an inch declivity to each foot of 
distance. 
the declivity, much depending on the weight of 
the mass moved in making its own momentum. 

These sliding ways, which I shall mark a, are 
smooth plank laid upon heavy timbers, forming 


are laid when the tide is low that they may reach 
far out. Upon these sliding ways rest the bi/ge- 
ways, marked 6, much as the ranner of a sled 
rests on thesnow. These bilge-ways, which are 
about ths of the length of the ship, and con- 
nected with her by certain upright timbers—c, 
called poppets, and others called stopping up, 
the latter of which are used amidships, the pop- 
pets before and abaft. The poppets are confined 
to the side of the ship by a plank, marked d, 
which is bolted to the ship's side, and farther 


The smaller the vessel the greater is | 


| launch. 
a continuous line from the ship to the water, and | 





We will even go so far as to give | ping inward, while a strip, entitled a ribbon, 


will prevent them going outward, nailed along 
the sliding ways, and secured from any chance 
of being forced away by a shore reaching from 
its outside to the ground marked A and i. 

This is the outline of the machinery of the 
The additions must be made at the 
time of launching in the shape of wedges, grease, 
and soft soap. The wedges used are two upon 
each poppet and are called s/ices, marked k. 
They are inserted between the sole-pieces and 
the bilge-ways, and, just previous to the hour of 
launching, men are stationed at them with mal- 
lets, who, driving these wedges, raise the huge 
mass just sufficient to allow the blocks upon 
which she was built to be removed. This re- 
moval is made with all the blocks but those in 
the foremost part of the ship, which are split 
away piecemeal, and the great structure rests 


strengthened by cleats, e, which are also screwed | upon the cradle confined only by a single piece 
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THE LAUNCH, 


f timber called a dog-shore. ‘This dog-shore 
holds her back from slipping away into the 
waters by being placed on one end against a se- 
cure point on the ship, the other against a cleat 
on the bilge-ways. To it there is affixed a trig- 


rer and a string that, on the word being given, | 


the dog-shore may be pulled away and the ship 
be free. Only one thing is necessary, which is 
to see that the sliding ways and the under side 
of the bilge-ways are well covered with grease, 
il, or soft soap, that the least possible friction 
may ensue, and the stately ship go smoothly into 
her future home. 
All is now ready ! 


The gorgeous banners and 
gay streamers are floating and fluttering from 


every available point. The decks are crowded 
with happy people. The crowds stand in hushed 
and breathless expectation. The work is done, 


and not even the click of a hammer is heard, no- 
thing but the ripple of the full flood-water that 
breaks up to the shore, struggling as it were to 
kiss the great ship that is so soon to nestle upon 
its bosom. 

A fair creature, ‘‘God’s last, best gift to 
man,’’ comes forth from the group upon the 
deck, with a flushed cheek and a sparkling eye, 
and casts the christening wine against her bows, 
calling the ship aloud by the name she shall 
henceforth bear. In an instant the stout voice 
of the builder is heard ringing over the rail, 
‘*Down, dog-shore!” and to the music of a 
thotisand shouts the grand ship glides away 
with a laughing plunge into the element in which 
she is to make all her future conquests, whether 
they be of war or of commerce. Hurrah! 

Once more let me, even though we have our 
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THE BUILDING 
wooden castle finished and out upon her mission, | 
recall your attention to ships. This time I de- | 
sire to say only a few words about iron ships ; 
and I shall not detain you long, for the very sim- 
ple reason that the general theory is the same as 
in wood, making only the difference that, while 
in large vessels it is wrought in pieces, and the | 

a«,-9-~« floors and futtocks laid upon and from 

VY it, in the smaller the keel is merely a 
== groove made upon the bottom plate 
by subjecting it to pressure in a mould 
Still, with the aid of my chalk, I will 

illustrate this | 
fact, and also} 
show you the 
sectional form of 
the floors, fut- 
tocks, and keel- 
sons. 

The building 
of the iron ship 
is in every re- 
spect the same 

org the making 

LY of the steamboat 
boiler. ‘The iron sheets only differ in quality, 
the boiler iron being much the best. These 
sheets vary in size, according to the calibre of 
the vessel, but the usual size is three feet by nine. 
In thickness they vary greatly, ranging from | 
half an inch to seven-eighths, and of course heavy 
in proportion. 

Upon the construction drawings being made 
for an iron ship they are dispatched to the | 
‘oundry, and each plate is got out the exact re- 
juired size. The best of this plate is made in 
the Pennsylvania foundries, and upon reaching | 
the spot whereon the ship is to be built, requires 
mly the preparation of bending, and punching | 
for the rivets before being added to the frame. 
lo achieve the bending the plate becomes, for 
1 sufficient space to give it a fine red heat, the 
tenant of the furnace. From its fiery bed it is 
dragged forth upon a heavy iron floor, where, 
under the hammers of the moulders, it is brought | 


vhile hot. 


as 


| it. 


| to whatever curve may be required. 


OF THE SHIP. 


DRILLING MACHINE, 


The next 
move is to send it through the punching machine, 


| the powerful machinery of which, worked by two 


men with the aid of steam, cuts a line of holes 
about its edge, three-quarters of an inch in diame- 
ter, with about the same ease that a healthy Miss 


| of twelve would send her teeth through a slice 


of bread and butter. After this preparation the 
sheet is ready to become part of the vessel, and 
is riveted to the sheet that has gone before by 
overlapping, the rivet being driven from the in- 
side, a second workman on the outside clenching 
In small vessels rivets are used to confine 
these sheets to the frame, but in large, bolts, the 
holes for which are drilled by a machine also 
worked by steam-power, and eating through the 
iron with a certainty calculated to give you a 
pain in the bones with the mere idea of your 
being a piece of iron. 

This outside sheeting is graduated in thick- 


ness from the keel up, the thickest and best iron 


being nearest the keel. In small vessels the 
outside shecting generally constitutes the ship, 
perhaps with the addition of inside wood plank- 
ing; but in large vessels the outer sheeting is 
precisely the same as in wooden ships, but half 


| the covering of the frame, the inside being cov- 
| ered in a similar manner, making, as it were, 
| one vessel inside the other. 


PUNOHING MACHINE 


Another matter worthy for consideration is 
the method followed in iron ships of dividing 
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into water-tight compartments. ‘The number 
of these will vary according to the size and capa- 
bilities of the ship, each compartment forming ¢ 
complete floating vessel by itself. ‘The advant- 
age gained by this is, that any accident occur- 
ring by which the ship leaks, no matter to how 
great an extent, she will still float, the water 
being confined to that compartment in which 
the injury originated. A notable instance of 
this can be adduced in the case of the iron 
steamer that came in collision with the Arctic, 
of the Collins line, the great wooden ship sink- 
ing in a very short time, while the iron one, 
with injuries greater in proportion, floated and 
found her way to port. These compartments 
are made simply by partitioning the ship, leav- 
ing only openings for the doors, which are made 
to close with such nicety that all chance of the 
water making its way past the part it came in 
on is cut off. This partitioning is done the 
same as the outer or inner sheeting. Many 
suppose that an iron ship is all iron. This is 
a mistake, wood entering into her composition 
largely, sometimes even to the large part of the 
inside fittings, beams, decks, and, in fact, every 
thing but the mere shell of the ship. 

And now, my friend, thanking you for your 
kind attention, and having some conscientious 
whisperings that I may bore you should I con- 
tinue, allow me to lead you gently back into the 
flowery paths of private life. Do not despise 
this little lesson, for who knows how useful it 
may be to you yet! Look abroad, you will see 
your countrymen all over the world showing 
every body how to do every thing, and perhaps 
it may be your mission to follow in their foot- 
steps. Who knows! If in the future it should 
be necessary for you to build a steamer for the 
Emperor of Timbuctoo, or a ship of the line for 
our ally the King of Madagascar, remember that 
we laid our first keel together ; and so au revoir, 
which in American is equivalent to throwing 
an old shoe after you. 


CALICO AND CHATTERBOX. 
O you know, Uncle Frank, that I do not 
admire your writings ?” abruptly remark- 
ed my niece, Annie, as one evening I prepared 
to assume the pen. 

We were sitting at the evening table. I was 
smoking, and Annie, my favorite niece and 
housekeeper, was busying herself with some fan- 
cy-work—that is, she was industriously stitching 
a bit of white linen, ornamented with blue lines 
fantastically entangled, like the trailings of morn- 
ing-glories on the lattice of the old homestead in 
the country, while here and there, at regular in- 
tervals, were perforations which looked extreme- 
ly like the eyes of fishes, with lids that never 
shut, staring at you with all their might, as they 
do from off the marble slabs in Washington 
Market. For what mysterious purpose the won- 
derful fabric was intended probably young maid- 
ens best know. 
that it is not always wisdom for an old bachelor 
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I have found upon experience | 


like myself to suggest innocent inquiries to the 
‘* muslin denomination” concerning aught more 
intangible than a ‘‘ Havelock,” or the unmistak- 
able contour of the sleeve of a “shirt,” I }y ing 
invariably rebuffed by the curt remark that 
“Gentlemen should not be inquisitive,” and 
‘*Old bachelors should never ask 

tions.” 


I am an old bachelor, coming forty next May 


any ques- 


Threads of silver are already streaking throug} 
my black hair. I have never married be: 

I have never found that a wife was indispensab| 
to my happiness, being blessed with plenty of 
nieces every way accomplished and capable of 
superintending my limited establishment. |] 
live very quietly, because it suits my taste; yet 
I like to see my nieces enjoy themselves, and 
am always happy to receive their friends, tha 
is, to have them receive them, while I smoke my 
quiet cigar and scribble away in the back parlor 
I have ever regarded my pen as my confidentia 
companion, and have rarely felt the need of any 
other. It may be selfish to live thus, but I hav: 
found it so far extremely pleasant. I see quit 
enough of the world at my office in town, a 
going to and from it, to give me an agreeable 
relish for the quiet of home. 

I was startled by the expression of such a de- 
cided opinion from the lip of my usually quiet 
and amiable niece. 
criticise me, after I had won the reputation in 
the literary world of ‘‘being above the mass!’ 
The remark annoyed me; though the opinion 
of a young girl like her—what of it? Probably 
the little sauce-box said it just to plague me—to 
draw me out, and make me say something t 
beguile the monotony of the long evening hours, 
which, to her, with her interminable fancy-work, 
perhaps were tedious. Of course her opinion 
was naught when weighed in the balance of my 
greatness ; but turn it which way I might, it was 
an opinion still, and a pretty decided one, fron 
a representative of the mass of womankind 
Then arose three mighty questions in my mind, 
three as knotty and perplexing queries as vexed 
Sr. Leger, while solving the Enigma of Life 
“What arewe? Whence arewe? Whither d 
we go?” 

But mine were: 

I. Was it judicious to ignore a woman's opin 
ion ? 

II. Do not women constitute nearly or quite 
half of the readers of our magazines ? 

III. Why should not we defer to them and 
to their tastes? Their keen intuition often leads 
them directly to the Right, while we, vaunted 
wise men, go struggling on through the circui- 
tous by-paths, ever seeking fitful glimpses of the 
goal which they at once descry. 

But the idea of consulting my very common- 
sense niece about my literary affairs had never 
before occurred to me, though I was perfectly 
willing to confide to her superior judgment, 
young as she was, the most important consider- 
ations of actual life, knowing that they would 
be quite as faithfully attended to as if I, in my 


She, to suddenly assume to 





absent-minded way, attempted to see to them 
myself. Philosophically weighing the distaste 
she had avowed for my writings, which the great- 
est of critics had expressed an admiration for, I 
resolved to coolly sift the matter to the very bot- 
tom. It was a subject worthy of the philoso- 
pher, and it would doubtless reward the /ittéra- 
teur who devoted his whole life and talents to 
the writing of what others besides himself were 
to read. Deliberately knocking the ashes from 
my prime Havana with my little finger, I rather 
jocosely inquired, 

‘¢ Your reasons, Calico?” 

And here I paused to reflect. Why did I call 
my niece by the sobriquet ‘‘Calico?” There sat 
the liitke vixen in her sewing-chair, stitching 
away as industriously as if engaged upon a wed- 
ding garment, her cherry mouth pursed up as 
was her wont when forming a deliberate opin- 
ion—and a thunder-clap I feared it might prove 
on delivery. Her dark hair neatly combed, her 
graceful form robed in black silk—her usual 
evening-dress at home—she presented, if not a 
very pretty, at least to me a very pleasing home- 
picture. Regular features, brilliant complexion, 
eyes that could flash fire, though they seldom did 
—a tout ensemble at once genteel and engaging. 
Why did I call her ‘* Calico?” 

An eminent writer once advanced the opinion 
—which has now almost become an adage—that 
unamiable people are seldom, if ever, nicknamed ; 
that is, they are seldom dowered with those hun- 
lred-and-one sobriquets and epithets which in- 
voluntarily rise upon the tongue at the recogni- 
tion of certain genial or piquant traits in the 
character of another. Now, my niece was chris- 
tened at the sacred font by the name of Annie. 
To me she was ever ‘‘ gentle Annie;” but I nev- 
er thought of calling her so, or, indeed, of calling 
her by her name at all, and gradually the very 
sound, sweet as it is, had become almost forgot- 
ten in my house. ‘‘ Puss,” ‘‘ Sis,” and a host 
of others were far more familiar ‘‘ household 
words.” Why was this? And her last name 
—*‘*Calico”—how came it about? 
you: 

Home from the country, the first thing she 
did was to invest in a couple of calico dresses, 
price eight cents per yard; and very pretty things 
they were too. ‘Tidily fitted, and by her own 
hand, they seemed to me the very things. I 
remember that one of these said calicoes had a 
reddish figure, and was corded and buttoned 
with red, while the other, inclining to blue, was 
trimmed in keeping. Very artistic they were, 
very pretty, and very neat. I fancied coffee 


tasted better for being poured in such tidy cos- | 


tume. The peculiar style of the ‘‘eight-pennies” 
was decidedly novel, lovable, and home-looking, 


though not in the least ‘‘ homely,” in the usual | 


acceptation of the term; and liking ‘‘ Puss” bet- 

ter in that fabric than in any other, I came at 

length to call her by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Eight- 

penny,” to which she objected, on the ground of 

its sounding altogether too cheap for a lady of 

her dignity; she even threatened to ‘‘ secede” 
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from my establishment if the obnoxious cogno- 
men was not forthwith abandonec. ‘Thereupon 
we had recourse to compromise, and both parties 
amicably agreed that it should be ‘*Calico,"’ and 
Calico it has been ever since. 4 

To me there is something pretty in the name. 
It awakens my slumbering ideal of woman; and 
who has such an exalted ideal of woman as a 
bachelor of forty years? Did not our grandmo- 
thers and mothers wear calico, and our sweet- 
hearts of twenty years ago? Did not the school- 
girls wear calico—the pretty, hoydenish, red- 
cheeked misses, whom you flirted with when you 
wore ‘‘ roundabouts?” Can you separate your 
ideal of woman in her domestic sphere from cal- 
ico? Ican not. I never stopped to consider 
the subject before, but I believe there is philoso- 
phy in nicknames; and certainly there is some- 
thing about a neatly-fitting calico dress in the 
morning that fits very snugly to a bachelor’s 
heart. 

And now Calico, having finished pursing up 
her lips, commences her formidable disquisition. 
I knew it was coming, though it is some twenty 
minutes since she uttered the first fault-finding 
sentence, Listen: 

“Oh, I am no great judge, but they do not 
suit me—that is, unless I am mentally dressed 
up, and prepared to read what the old governess 
would say ‘was obviously intended to improve 
the mind and exalt it to the highest pitch of 
ideality ;’ and things bearing such a portentous 
title or preface frighten me. They are like Tif- 
fany’s grand jewelry-shop—we are dazzled by 
the immense display of glittering gems, but we 
do not in the least enjoy them. I prefer catch- 
ing up something that I can read without any 
mental effort, something that will at once inter- 
est and amuse me, and if it combines instruction 
with entertainment, all the better. I like what 
appeals to all mankind—or, more personal still, 
all womankind—something that I can read in 
my calico dress!” 

** And so you do not like my writings, Cali- 
co?” 

** Oh, I read them, out of compliment to you; 
but I would not read them if any one else wrote 
them.”’ 

‘*Thank you! You have the merit at least of 
being frank in the expression of your opinion.” 

**Oh, do not be angry. They are very fine, 
no doubt, but they fail to touch my heart or in- 
terest my feelings. You elevate, or try to ele- 
vate me to your sphere, for which I have no 
sympathy; but you never condescend to enter 
mine, which is wider than yours, and embraces 
the mass of people. You never wrote any thing 
for me but a little sketch, which I dare say you 
have long ago forgotten, called the ‘ Poesy of 
Home,’ and some ‘ Lines’ on my ‘ Needle-work ;’” 
and Calico pouted her lip like a spoiled child 
that has been deprived of its merited sugar- 
plums. 

‘“Ah, indeed! I had quite forgotten them. 
Have you those wonderful productions to which 
you so flatteringly allude?” 





** Yes, uncle, they are safe in my Scrap-Book : 
and you needn't make fun of them either; for 
to my mind they are far superior to all the 
learned things you have written since. If I was 
an ‘author, I would make myself loved as well as 
feared.” 

‘* Feared! who fears me ?” 

‘*Oh, a great many people—almost every one 
I know. You do not associate with others ; you 
keep aloof from people; and that makes you 
unpopular. Nobody likes to be avoided by 
those whom they consider their superiors; and 
people talk of you as if you were a distant, glit- 
tering mental iceberg—not a human being, with 
sympathies which might and ought to endear you 
to your kind. But you are not half so cross and 
cold as you appear, though. Nobody knows 
any thing of your real kindness of heart but I 
and—” 

** Who, pray ?’ 

** Chatterbox.” 

This was a cold blanket. A man of my tal- 
ents—one ‘far above the mass’—to be truly 
appreciated only by a couple of giddy girls, who, 
I dare say, knew not the difference between es- 
thetics and philosophy! I was obliged to light 
a fresh cigar in order to keep myself in a tolera- 
ble degree.of good-humor. Meanwhile, my in- 
dustrious but very material niece was stitching 
away on that eternal fancy-work, inweaving her 
ideality with that interminable ‘‘ Boar's Head 
Cotton!” We each have our fancy-work: we 
are none of us such vile materialists as we 
would fain make each other believe—not even 
my niece, Calico. Would that that embroid- 
ered web might speak! I begun to fairly grow 
jealous of it. How selfish of her to inweave all 
her thoughts in that bit of linen! How that 
pierced and perforated fabric might reveal a 
maiden’s hopes and dreams, her reveries and 
air-castles! I am not sure but my niece Calico 
is quite as ideal as myself, only her thoughts 
run in other channels, and express or conceal 
themselves in needle-work, while mine come out 
strongly and bold in the blackest of ink. But 
one can be read as well as the other, provided 
the magic key to the languages is only found ; 
oh, where is the Champollion to explain to me 
those hieroglyphics of Calico’s needle-work ! 
The priceless yellow fabrics in the Egyptian 
Museum would be eclipsed by the poesy of this 
embroidered web of to-day ; yet Calico and the 
embroidery both are silent, inscrutable, enig- 
matical, woman-like! 

But of Chatterbox: 

I must needs go back some three or four 
months. ‘Tired and half sick I had returned 
home, and despondingly thrown myself on the 
lounge in the back parlor. I have no doubt that 
my niece would have been ready to bathe my 
aching brow with Cologne, and would have ex- 
pressed a due amount of sympathy in my be-| 
half; but to my certain knowledge she had been | 
busy all day. I knew it by the nicely-dusted | 
furniture and the tidy air of things in general— | 
and she probably now was in her own room en-! 


’ 
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gaged at her toilet. You see a quict old bache. 
lor like myself takes considerable notice of what 
is going on, though he seldom makes any ob, 
servations, except on paper. ‘ 

The folding-doors between the parlors were 
drawn, but not quite closed. Now, while I was 
lying there on the lounge in the back parlor, th. 
door-bell rung; and when I heard a soft, silver, 
voice inquiring for my niece I was immediate), 
somewhat interested. I distinguished next ; 
light footfall, and the rustling of a lady’s silke 
dress as she entered the front-parlor; and, old 
bachelor that I am! I confess to Eve’s curiosity, 
to listening with all my might to what came 
next. In all, I had three items, upon which 
speculation, in spite of the headache, begun to 
build a romance. 

1. The Gentle Voice. 

2. The Light Footfall. 

8. The Rustling Silk Dress. 

But the rustling of the robe still continued, as 
if the fair demoiselle was comfortably and grace- 
fully ‘‘ settling herself” and her flounces there 
upon the sofa; and then I knew that she was 
both young and pretty. Next came the patter- 
ing of my niece's gaiters descending the stairs, 
the click of the high heels upon the oil-cloth re- 
minding me of the beating of castanets; the 
door opened ; there was a rush as of two comets, 
with ample tails, through the regions of space—a 
collision, as of said celestial bodies encountering 
each other, and— 

*¢ Joe Nelson! how glad I am to see you!” 

**Oh, Annie! how do you do ?—wanted to see 
you so bad !—couldn’t wait till you had called 
on me—just heard you were home from thi 
country—never got but one letter from you!” 

Then followed the usual skirmishing of kisses, 
embraces, and the mischief knows what. 

‘*Come home with such a cold!” muttered 
my niece, with a stifled voice, and a peculiar 
nasal twang that was an incontrovertible proot 
of the truth of her assertion. 

“A cold! merey: you ought to be home at 
my house. How I would like to doctor you up! 
In half an hour I would have you entirely cured. 
Papa calls me the ‘Family Nurse ;’ now isn't that 
dignified? I keep an assortment of drugs and 
herbs constantly on hand: mostly the latter, for 
I hold to simple remedies, except in seated dis 
eases, and then we always send for the doctor. 
Now, Annie, put on your things, and come right 
home with me and stay all night. Your uncle 


will not miss you. You must be taken care of, 


| dear; for only think, what if you should go off of 


a ‘decline’ what would brother Arthur do? Oh, 
if there is any thing I do delight in, it is play- 
ing the nurse!” 

‘*No, Joe, I can not possibly leave. I am 
but just returned from the country, as you know; 
and there was every thing to see to, for uncle 
has been playing ‘bachelor’s hall’ in earnest. 
Bits of paper and ends of cigars were strewn 
about the parlor carpets from one end of the 
house to the other, and the carpets did not look 
as if Biddy had swept them once during my ab- 





a 





sence! Then, in the china closet I could not 
find an uncracked glass, and there were not 
enough dishes left to set the table! The first 
thing I did after resting from the fatigue of my 
journey was to purchase a couple of calico dress- 
es, and after making them, to enter the house- 
keeping department myself, and try to get things 
regulated. Uncle was so pleased with my tidy 
calicoes that he has called me ‘Calico’ ever 
since.” 

“*Calico!’ What afunny name!” 

‘‘Isn’t it? But he’s so funny: I warrant if 
he knew you, Joe Nelson, he would give you as 
But take off your things and stay 
todinner. You will have plenty of time to get 
home before dark. I had just been seeing to 
the dessert as I went up to dress.” 

‘‘Oh, if you have been making any thing 
good I shall require no urging. I’m inclined to 
enjoy all the good things of this world that come 
within reach.” 

And then commenced another rustling of 
drapery, an untying of bonnet-strings, and a 
general shaking out of rumpled flounces. By 
noiselessly changing my position I could catch 
a vague glimpse of what was going on, and my 
acute ear (I am not yet beginning to grow deaf) 
detected the remainder. You must pardon an 
old bachelor for hearing and seeing all he could; 
for, being half sick and very cross, it was cer- 
tainly better to study those young girls’ mancen- 
vres than to brood misanthropically over my 
personal ills until dinner-time ; and every gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance is more or less cross 
just before dinner. 

** Now, Joe, you are all fixed. 
dress !” 

‘*Pretty do you call it? Why, it is nothing 
but a last season’s made over! You know it is 
hard times just now, and we must be economical.” 

Did my ears deceive me? A lady prating 
of economy, and a young lady too? I thought 
only the paterfamilias, or the matron of forty 
years’ experience on ‘‘ ways and means,” were 
ever known to do that, 


queer a one. 


What a pretty 


** But what have you been doing all the sea- | 


son, Joe? 
try, too?” 

“* Me? oh, I couldn’t be spared. You see all 
our beaux belong to the army, and sister and I 
have been so busy making ‘ Havelocks’ and 
‘shirts,’ and, oh, the amount of ‘cake!’ None 


Why haven't you been in the coun- 


of your flimsy baker’s stuff, but good, substan- | 


tial cake that would keep till the glorious Fourth 
if it wasn’t eaten up—though I suppose it has 
been long ago—poor hungry fellows! And then 
the amount of ‘sandwiches.’ I wish you could 
seen us pack their ‘ haversacks ;’ wasn’t it fun ? 
But after that we had to bid them ‘ good-by,’ 
and that was no fun, I assure you. Oh, Annie, 
I've cried myself most to death since they went 
away. Pity me, my dear girl, for my beaux 
have all gone off and left me!” whimpered the 
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But how jealous I begun to grow of ‘ those 
beaux,” and how I wished they might all get 
shot, although I have ever been a stanch Union- 
ist! I had never yet seen Miss Josephine Nel 


| son, the friend of my niece, save the glimpse I 


caught of her through the interstices between 
the folding-doors, although she had been a fre- 
quent visitor at my house. Perhaps I had re- 
turned from my office that day somewhat earlier 
than usual on account of my slight indisposition, 
and having entered with my latch-key my niece 
was not aware of my presence. 

‘* Lost all your beaux, Joe? 

**Indeed it is! Every one has gone—for- 
saken me for Columbia, my great rival. How I 
begin to hate her with her eternal ‘ Red, White, 
and Blue!’ But mamma doesn't pity me a bit. 


That’s bad.” 


le ~ . . 
She says that now I find some time to practice. 


and a little more time to attend to some useful 
things besides. But I assure you that it’s dread- 
| ful to be left without a single beau! 
myself pale as a ghost.” 

** Well, if ghosts have such a beautiful bloom 
on their cheeks, I shall never be much afraid of 
| them.” laughed Calico. 

‘*'That’s because the room is so warm; why 
don’t you throw open the doors and have some 
air?’ 

** Never thought of that, but—” 

Calico had advanced and pushed the doors 
| apart before she caught sight of my uplifted fin- 
ger, or heard my whispered ‘‘ Hush!” But her 
ample crinoline concealed me, and she immedi- 
ately stopped. 
| ‘Let those doors remain as they were,” I 
whispered, ‘‘and tell this Chatterbox you are 
afraid you will catch more cold.” 

‘**Chatterbor,’ indeed! She'd box your ears, 
uncle, if she heard you call her so.” 

‘* She'd do no such thing, Miss Calico. And 
do you doasI bid you. I will study this unique 
bit of feminity.” 

‘* But listeners never hear any thing good of 
themselves.” 
| ‘No matter; replace the doors as they were.” 

So my niece returned to the front parlor with 
a quizzi-comical smile upon her lip, which I in- 
stinctively knew boded mischief, leaving the doors 
somewhat further apart than they were before. 
| «How long you have been opening thos¢ 
So long, that you have quite forgot to 
leave them open.” 

** Oh no; but the breeze is strong, and I might 
| catch more cold,” 
| «'True; how thoughtless of me! 
/is your uncle? Will he be home to dinner 

‘* Yes; he usually comes in about this time.”’ 
| ‘How do I look, Annie? Is my hair well 
arranged? Is my head-dress becoming? I 
| never thought of staying to dinner when I came. 
| Remember, I have never seen him yet, and I 
| want to look quite charming. I intend to fas- 


| cinate him; you promised him to me for a 


I've cried 


| doo ‘s! 


But where 


9” 


little witch, in a sentimental tone which it was | beau.” 


quite impossible to discover was ‘‘ put on’ for 
effect or genuine. 


‘Did I?” 
‘ Did you? 


Indeed you did; and now that 
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I am in sore need of a ‘ walking-stick,’ I make 
bold to claim him.” 

‘* Why, Joe Nelson!” 

** Fact.” 

*¢ But he’s a crabbed, cross old bachelor; very 
fastidious, very learned, and very dignified, and 
alittle gray; forty years old next May—I know 
the very day, and must hurry and get those em- 
broidered slippers done for his birthday present. 
Fancy your having such a beau!” 

“No matter. ‘ Affairs are getting desperate,’ 
as the brokers say in Wall Street. By-and-by, 
if the war continues, there will not be even a 
‘erabbed old bachelor’ left to impress into our 
service; so we must take up with what we can 
get, and be thankful. But I’m impatient to see 
my lion; won't it be fun to civilize him ?” 

And the daring wretch clapped her hands and 
waltzed all round the room. I was boiling with 
rage and indignation. Iwas angry at my niece, 
and [I was indignant at the audacious stranger 
for assuming to monopolize me for a *‘ walking- 
stick” in default of all other beaux. But the 
worst was yet to come. 

**Oh! I like such magnificent people vastly, 
and, what is very singular, they always like me. 
It must be the affinity of opposition that attracts 
us. Would you believe it, Annie, I have read 
all your uncle’s grand writings and don’t under- 
stand a word of them !” 

‘“* Why, Joe!” 

***Pon my word, I don’t.” 

“Then I confess there are two dunces in the 
world, when I thought there was only one.” 

‘* Annie, what do you mean ?” 

** Why, that I never could understand them 
myself.” 

- What, you, Annie ?” 

‘* His own niece—living under the same roof 
with him. He is a perfect enigma to me to 
this day, and so are his writings; and I do wish 
he would condescend to write common sense.” 

**But he’s a genius, Annie; and you know 
that is one step either above or below a fool.” 

‘* Hush !” 

‘“Why ‘hush?’ he isn’t around, is he?” 

‘*He will be soon. But I assure you, Miss 
Nelson, that my uncle is no fool,” replied Calico, 
indignantly. 

“Don't be angry, dear, I only said it in fun. 
But if he can, why doesn’t he write something 
that we care for—something to do us good ?” 

*‘T’m sure I can not tell; it is a thought that 
has often puzzled me.” 

‘<T’ll tell you what let us do.” 

Here the dinner-bell sounded. 

“What, Joe?” | 

‘* Let’s tutor him into common sense.” 

As soon as my tormentors had descended to 
the dining-room I noiselessly arose, opened the 
door, and stole up stairs to my own apartment. | 
What my feelings were can perhaps be better | 
imagined than described. A ‘‘man above the | 
mass” to be the very butt and scape-goat for the 
merciless ridicule, badinage, and nonsense of 
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two young girls—and one of them my demur 
niece. How little do we men know of the sex 
behind the folding-doors! We write abstruse 
theories upon woman, and think we understand 
her, but she outwits us after all, and the puzzle 
of her enigmatical nature remains unsolved. 

I was standing before my mirror giving the 
last twist to my mustache when the servant 
knocked and announced : 

‘* Mr. Tupper, dinner waits for you.” 

Descending the stairs, I suddenly formed a 
resolution. 

‘* Miss Nelson—my uncle, Mr. Tupper.” 

** Very happy to see Miss Nelson. Annie, 
what do you give us for dinner to-day? Pete: 
uncover. Ah, roast veal—my favorite dish! | 
am a man of quiet tastes, Miss Nelson, and re] 
ish a plain dinner. May I help you to a bit of 
this stuffed breast ?’ 

‘Thank you.” 

‘* Some gravy, Miss Nelson 

**T never take it.” 

Ah, the young lady actually knew how to 
dine. I half forgave her impertinence behind 
the folding-doors. Deliberately unfolding my 
napkin I now took a good look at her. I ha 
been all along waiting for the chance; knowi 
when, like an experienced fisherman, to take 
the tide to hook my fish. I thus 
When she is helped, she will be busied with her 
knife and fork and not be looking at me; nor 
was I mistaken. She was too well-bred not to 
commence eating after being helped; and there 
she sat, demure as a matron of thirty years, as 


5) 


9” 


reasoned 


if no such thing as fun and frolic had ever moved 
her. Light complexion, blue eyes—I could j 
discern their local color, for like violets in shad 
ow they were coyly hiding beneath the drooping 
lids; wavy, golden hair, clinging in ripples to 
her fair forehead; features decidedly mobile; 
that is, one moment they might assume one 
character—as for instance that of a very imp of 
mischief—and the moment after they might have 
sat for a Saint Cecilia; a graceful neck, and a 
bust promising the most luxuriant type of wo- 
manhood. Just such a specimen of girlhood 
was she as one was accustomed to find in opulent 
country residences twenty or thirty years ago; a 
type of tangible womanhood, such as woman was 
ere her physique had dwindled down to a mer 
wire frame upon which to pad cotton and sus 
pend crinoline. A very Hebe, dowered with 
the matchless graces of modern refinement. 

And the young lady actually knew how to eat 
with grace! How had I happened to stumble 
upon such a treasure ? 

Dinner over, dessert was placed before us, and 


Peter removing the cover displayed my favorit: 
’ ) 


apple-dumplings! Stare not, conventional read- 
er! I have before said that I was a man of simpl 
tastes; and these dumplings, with their special 
sauce, were made after the peculiar recipe handed 
down in our family for many generations: said 
recipe being now preserved in my niece’s Scrap- 
Book, along with my wonderful lines on her 
Needle-work and valuable recipes for making 








tarts, pickles, and pies. I dare say my mother, 
my grandmother, and, for aught I know to the 
contrary, my great grandmother, had each made 
iumplings after that recipe in their calico dresses! 
And did I love their revered shades the less for 
it? Nota bit; they were the more endeared to 
me from the probability of the case. 

«* Ah, Calico, these are delicious! I have had 
no such dessert as this since you have been gone ; 
nothing but bakers’ tarts, and the usual run of 
their greasy, insipid trash, which is enough to 
give one the dyspepsia.” 

‘*T am glad you like them.” 

Dinner passed off very agreeably. Miss Nel- 
son was both dignified and graceful; who would 
have ever suspected her of being the Chatterbox 
of the front parlor? What a strange specimen 
of feminity ? 


But to return to the conversation with my 
niece. Suddenly remembering the idle chat of 
those two girls, the thought flashed like light- 
ning upon me that Calico had already begun to 
‘tutor’? me. Again the door-bell sounded, and 
enter Chatterbox. 

‘* A perfect god-send you are, Joe! Now join 
with me in persuading uncle to write common 
sense; something we can understand.” 

“Do, pray, Mr. Tupper; condescend to be 


” 


human, and remember us poor girls! 


And pleadingly the little imp stood before me, | 


her hands demurely crossed upon her breast, in 
the very attitude, and with the exact air and pose 
of one of Carlo Dolcé’s Madonnas. You may 
readily believe I leisurely took time to survey 
her. 

“Write us a story,” pleaded Calicc. 

‘To be put in your famous Scrap-Book, along 
with your recipes for making pastry, puddings, 
and pies, eh, Calico?” 

‘But [ll have mine bound in turkey and 
gold, ike ‘ Valentine’s Manual for ’61,’ which 
he sent to papa, and lay it on the parlor table 
for all my beaux to look at when they come home 
from the wars, all covered with glory and scars.” 

Why I was annoyed at this speech it would 
have been difficult for me to say, but I was 
annoyed. Rather than write a story to be bound 
in turkey and gold and laid on Miss Nelson’s 
parlor table for her beaux to read, I would much 
prefer it ever lying perdu in Calico’s Scrap-Book, 
among the old family recipes. 

** Young ladies,” said I, ‘‘I will write you a 
story—a common-sense story—and the title shall 
be ‘Calico and Chatterbox,’ and when I have 
done it, I shall send for you. 
myself of your admirable criticism.” 

** Good!” 

‘* Just what we wanted!” 

‘Well, now be off with you. I never want 
people around whispering secrets when I write, 
and you girls have an immense amount of se- 
crets to whisper. 
into a story they would be among the most 
amusing things ever written. Calico, take Chat- 
terbox up to your room and have a good gossip, 
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| matter what are our stations and sex—arouse ! 


I think if they were woven | 
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and be very careful that there is no one listen- 
ing. When next you chat together you may 
have something else to talk about.” 

‘* What does he mean ?” 

‘‘Uncle, you are not vexed at what I said 
about your writings this evening, are you ?” 

** Not very much.” 

‘* What does he mean?” again inquired Chat- 
terbox, very anxiously. 

** Joe, I can not tell; but he has already be- 
gun writing, and we had better be off.” 

And the two girls left the room very reluet- 
antly and very soberly. That was their last 
girlhood’s gossip: the on-coming shadow of wo- 
manhood was already spreading itself over their 
young hearts. Do they each remember it, I 
wonder; and are they the less happy now that 
they have more important things to demand their 
attention ? 

But the room is deserted; the light of wo- 
manhood has left it; banished by my own de- 
cree, it is true, but none the less banished. I 
feel lonely. It is all my own fault that those 
young girls have quitted it, for they left reluct- 
antly. And is it all my own fault that the 
blessed light of womanhood should not always 
shine upon and encircle me? I breathe a sigh— 
a profound sigh ; it wells up from the heavy heart 
of a man of forty years. I light my cigar and 
commence ; 


**A BACHELOR'S IDEAL OF WOMANTIOOD. 


‘* Now, dear ladies of America, is just the time to 
show what stuff you are made of. You who have 
been lolling on the couch of apathy, dreaming of the 
luxury—and it is a luxury—of one day filling a niche 


| in the vast economy of existence, which none other 


can so well fill, of nobly acting your part in the 
grand drama of life—and we all dream of that, no 
There 
is a mighty work for you to accomplish. 

“You who have firesides, cherish them. You 
who have parents, brothers, husband, or children, 
study to render them happy. Concentrate around 
home those fascinations which you have hitherto 
recklessly lavished on society in general. The 
world at large will scarcely thank you for your de- 
votion to its shrine, but the home-circle will. What 
are your accomplishments? Remember that they 
are no idle things. The Creator of all good has 
taken pleasure in dowering you with the capacity 
to enjoy the esthetic elements of his marvelous 
handicraft, and the hunger of the soul for types of 
created excellence is a taste for art; a yearning for 
immortality ; a line of demarkation between mere 
physical existence and the vitality of the soul. It 


| may express itself in different ways: the canvas, 
I intend to avail | 
| liar channel or use, but the motive power is the 
| same through all; to create a mark which shall sur- 


the marble, the needle even, may determine its pecu- 


vive the cankering tooth of time, or to strew the 


| graceful flowers of poesy in the dusty highways of 


life. Without perhaps knowing it, woman is act- 
ing an important ré/e in the world of art and litera- 
ture. It is her taste that man finally consults, her 
dictum upon which he ultimately relies. Intuition 
and induction are her priceless dower; though man 
is usually loth to concede how much he defers to his 
ideal of womanhood. Like a grand castle of the 
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feudal ages, he is strong and mighty of himself in 
prosperity, but let adversity come, he clings as for 
very life to the grand morale of woman: it is the 
poesy of his life. He may assume to ignore it, but 
it is dear to him as his own soul, and he can not 
separate himself from it without doing violence to 
his better nature. Even though he be venerable, 
worn out—like a weather-beaten wreck stranded on 
life’s voyage—he dies with the holy word of ‘ mo- 
ther’ upon his tongue. Woman is the complement 
to his ideal existence. 

‘In order that you may be all that he imagines 
you to be, it is plainly your duty, and should be 
your pleasure, to cultivate those qualities and at- 
tributes with which he so chivalrously endows you. 
The homage of a manly heart is no idle thing. His 
ideal of home is holy, and woman is the genius of 
the shrine; and yet I grieve to say that I know 
many women who possess and exercise the diabol- 
ical art of making man unhappy, and eliciting all 
his more gloomy and unamiable traits of character, 
which should be allowed to slumber in oblivion. 
Who has not, some time in their lives, experienced 
the benign chill of a soulless household, where the 
mistress was ever on the alert to entertain strangers, 
but sedulously niggard of all sweet, genial home- 
sympathy? Alas! it is too common to need deserip- 
tion. Your talents, far from being solely the min- 
isters of an idle hour, are godlike boons committed 
to your charge, and it should be your pleasure to 
voluntarily exercise them for the benefit of your 
family and friends in preference to strangers. 

**Do you sing? Many a care-worn man has been 
indebted to a familiar song, fraught perhaps with 
the pleasing reminiscences of his youth, for saving 
him from hours of dark despair; for the heart gets 
shriveled up, like a seared and withered leaf, like 
the page when a flame has swept the scroll, in our 
fierce encounters and wars with the outer world; 
and if heaven-born music restores the spirit’s tone, 
why should not we be ministered to by those we 
love? It is not the grandest strain, nor the most 
melodious voice that deepest touches the heart; the 
familiar tones of those we love can awaken far deep- 
eremotion. But you are not always gay. You have 
your annoyances—petty they may be, when com- 
pared with ours; and man ofttimes forgets that be- 
cause of their pettiness they are the harder to bear, 
and to you they are great annoyances. The spirit 
braces itself up for the shock when it comes in con- 
tact with a tangible evil; but the petty trials of wo- 
man’s life are frequently invisible to man’s material 
eye. Yet, beware of ‘household eclipses.’ 

‘*Do you converse? Conversation is a gift, a 
glorious gift, usually ignored by American women. 
While a Parisienne prides herself on her talent of 
conversation, an American lady usually ignores it. 
But what is conversation? The direct, vital com- 
munication of Thought—that godlike boon—‘ the 
knell of a dead emotion’ without the obtrusive inter- 
vention of any medium of art. You are not obliged, 
like the artist, to have recourse to the pencil; nor, 
like the writer, to assume the pen; nor yet, like the 
professed musician, to be familiar with the gamut. | 
You have but to be mistress of your native idiom to 
make others the sharers of your mental wealth, and | 
of the more valuable riches of your heart as well | 
as of your brain. 

‘*Are you a good reader? Few women are; yet | 
who should better know the art of proper enuncia- | 
tion and correct utterance than woman, who, in ev- | 
ery clime and age, has more or less of the formation> 


| and sent for my critics. 


of the mind of youth, and guides his tottering foot- 
steps in the path of learning? And what so grate- 
ful to the ear of man as the poems of our own grand 
bards repeated by the gentle voice of woman ? 

** Are you beautiful? Beauty is a priceless dow. 
er when physical perfection is a type of the beauty 
of the soul; but mere faultless physique, unaccom- 
panied by equal moral and mental endowment, do 
not rank you above a pretty doll. 

‘* But are you plain and retiring? Then you of 
all others should cherish those amiable qualities that 
mutually endear the home-circle. Some of the most 
brilliant savans of the past century, perfectly insen- 
sible to the enchantments of physical beauty and 
mental brilliancy, became fettered for life by th 
insidious charms of an amiable woman with q iet 
tastes. But all the vaunted accomplishments sink 
into naught when compared to the inestimable value 


of a ‘meek and quiet spirit.’ There is no sphere in 
life, no worldly position where woman can not work 
out her immortal destiny if she wills it. America, 
more than any other country, should have just reason 
to glory in her women. To them is given a position 
and latitude of action withheld them elsewhere. 
Yet do not foolishly envy those of your sex who 
have made their marks in the annals of fame, many 
of them were only struggling for what you have al 
ready: ‘Home and friends around them.’ Seldom 
has any sordid motive been the instigator of publi 

action in woman, and for her to go forth into the 
world she must previously have undergone a process 
of mental naturalization similar to that of the ten 
der, tropical vine, which in its natal clime is bear 

tiful and graceful, seeking support and putting fort! 
delicate tendrils and fragrant flowers, becoming an 
ornament to the trunk which sustains it. sut trans- 
plant this delicate vine of the sunny south to an un 
genial atmosphere, withhold from it its wonted sup 
port, let it be swayed to and fro by the piercing blast, 
and you will find, if it survive the ordeal, that your 
graceful, clinging vine is now a sturdy shrub, capa- 
ble of not only sustaining itself, but in some instances, 
by the adaptative law of nature, of even putting 
forth thorns for its protection. Who would now 
recognize the tender vine? _Its gentleness, its grace, 
its beauty are gone, and gone forever! The #urdy 
shrub, with its obtrusive thorns, can exist in the un 
genial atmosphere, but the original plant has sus- 
tained a cruel metamorphosis. 

** And thus it is with many of your sex who have 
made their mark in the annals of fame. The men 
tal history of the distinguished women of either your 
own or ancient times is too heart-rending to be told 
Be happy in your homes and in the genial society 
of loved ones. If you say that you fail to realize 
the latent Poesy of Home that we prate so much of, 
be satisfied that others do. We would not have you 
to ‘ weary in well-doing ;’ you are perhaps artistic 
ally too near the picture to perceive its merits. You 
will gaze with a more appreciative eye upon the 
present when it shall have become sublimated into 
the ‘irrevocable past.’” 

Having thus scattered my ‘‘ Ideal of Woman- 
hood” over a few sheets of paper, I rung the bell 
And they entered, no 
longer giddy girls, but with the demure steps of 


| womanhood, and quietly seated themselves be- 


side me. And then I read them what I had 
written, including all that you have been perus 


| ing thus far, oh patient reader! and paused for 


an expression of their opinion. 
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They were both in tears. 
Calico looked as though she would have liked 
to have thrown her arms about my neck and 
have a good crying spell upon my shirt-bosom ; 
which would undoubtedly have rumpled the 
well-starched fabric sadly, so that Iam very glad 
she did not, as I am rather particular about the 
appearance of my immaculate linen. The coun- 
tenance of Chatterbox was perfectly blank with 
amazement. She was first to speak. 

‘* Why, Mr. Tupper, did you lie on the lounge 
in the back parlor the day I called, and listen to 
all my wild rigmarole about the beaux, and—” 

‘* About the stern necessity of taking up with 
an old bachelor for a walking-stick, now that 
they all had deserted you for Columbia; and 
how you had read all my fine writings and didn’t 
understand a word of them? And then you 
and Calico formed a famous ‘Gunpowder Plot’ 
to blow up the genius and reduce him to com- 
mon sense. Certainly, I heard it all, and bare- 
ly survived the fiery ordeal. And now that you 
have had your fun out—taming the lion—how 
do you like a bachelor’s ideal of womanhood ?” 

“Qh, very much.” 

“Thank you, fair Chatterbox; it embodies 
common sense.” 

‘*More than I ever read in any story.” 

‘* And you found no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing it?” 

‘* None whatever.” 

** How is it with you, Calico? Do you un- 
derstand your enigmatical uncle any better than 
you did?” 

“Tam ashamed of myself, dear uncle, that I 
never comprehended you any better.” 

‘* And I that I never before condescended to 
be human, and read the hearts of those about me. 
Chatterbox, I have come to the conclusion that, 
in order to further my literary advancement, it 
is necessary for me to keep a special critic whom 
I can consult about my writings, and who can 
advise me as to the most judicious way of ren- 
dering them acceptable to the mass. Do you 
think the story I have written likely to prove 
popular ?” 

‘“Oh, very popular.” ¢ 

‘“With whom, pray ?” 

‘* With us ladies.” 

‘*Then I am to be a ‘ladies’ man,’ after all.” 

Just then the door-bell rung and my niece 
was summoned. The folding-doors were quite 
shut this time, and my niece entertained her 
visitor—whoever he was I took no trouble to as- 
certain—while I, taking the little hand of Chat- 
terbox, commenced speaking in a somewhat 
lower key. 

‘* Chatterbox, I sometimes have a headache, 
and sometimes I have a cold which makes me 
very cross; and sometimes I am in the humor 
to be ‘ doctored,’ thongh it would be difficult to 
say whether I was ailing mentally or physical- 
ly. Now, I know a young lady who, above all 
things, likes to play the nurse: do you think 
that I could engage her to take care of a cross 
old bachelor ?” 


Chatterbox was silent; but the little hand I 
held in mine trembled violently. 

‘* Chatterbox, when you left the room an hour 
ago, why did you ask, repeatedly, ‘ What does 
he mean?’ Did you fear me?” 

‘** Not exactly; but a vague thrill, an expect- 
ation of something strange came over me.” 

** And did you talk all your girlish secrets over 
with Calico—all about the absent beaux, whose 
haversacks you packed so bountifully—eh, Chat- 
terbox ?” 

“Oh, we talked over our affairs, of course; 
girls always do when they meet together in their 
own room; but I didn’t say any thing about my 
beaux, for I didn’t happen to think of them.” 

**But of whom did you think, Chatterbox? 
Come, be honest, and tell me what occupied 
your thoughts to the exclusion of those terrible 
beaux.” 

** Why—I thought—of you, Mr. Tupper, and 
wondered what you meant by saying that, ‘ When 
next you chat together you may have something 
else to talk about.’” 

‘*Oh, you remember it, then ? a foolish speech 
of mine. You know, Chatterbox, that a genius 
is the next step, either above or below a fool.” 

Chatterbox blushed crimson, and stammered, 

‘* But I do not think you are a fool now; and 
I am very, very sorry I ever said that.” 

“You are forgiven, dear Chatterbox; and 
now to prove to you that I am neither a fool nor 
a Mephistopheles, I will honestly tell you what 
I meant by those strange words. I think you 
and Calico have about done with your girlish 
frolics; that you have finished up this yery even- 


| ing, and that now, suddenly, you are no longer 


giddy young girls, but women. You can not 
go back and be what you were before you heard 
my ‘Ideal of Womanhood.’ Confess that it has 
awakened deeper emotions within your young 
breast than you have ever before known.” 

‘“* Yes, it has; I neyer thought before what a 
glorious thing it was to be awoman. I always 
thought that to be happy we must always remain 
giddy young girls.” 

‘¢ Precisely ; a mistake most American ladies 
make. They seldom learn until too late the art 
of ‘ growing old gracefully.’ Now, Chatterbox, 
I have come to the conclusion, for some time past, 
that you would make somebody an excellent 
wife; but it is a long time to wait for those 
beaux to come home from the wars.” 

“Oh, they were not my /overs—only my 
beaux.” 

“Very good. But I happen to know some- 
body you intended to impress into your service 
when affairs were getting desperate, who perti- 
naciously refuses to serve you as a walking-stick 
unless he can volunteer under the banner of 
Love. I think he had begun to love you before 
he had even seen your fair face; but you was 
then so full of fun and mischief that you would 
have laughed at the idea of a crabbed old bach- 
elor making love—” 

“ Love!” screamed Calico, bursting into the 





apartment through those provoking folding-doors 
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like a seventy-four pound shot through a redoubt. 
‘** Uncle Frank, are you talking common sense ?” 

‘«'The plainest of common sense, Annie; the 
fruit of your and Chatterbox’s tuition.” 

** And you mean to marry Chatterbox ?” 

“Tf I can win her.” 

‘*Which you seem in a fair way to do,” re- 
marked Calico, as she suddenly disappeared 
with that strange, quizzi-comical smile that al- 
ways boded mischief. 

I was about renewing my addresses when those 
troublesome folding-doors, which have figured so 
extensively in the first act of the drama, again 
parted with a rumbling noise like distant thun- 
der, and my niece advanced with a broadcloth 
sleeve encircling her waist, which, on careful 
scrutiny, I found to appertain to a ‘ fellow” half 
hidden behind her ample crinoline. 
astonishment to find said * fellow” was none oth- 
er than Arthur Nelson, brother to Chatterbox 
and junior partner of the firm of Knox, Nelson, 
and Co., wholesale dry-goods merchants down 
town. ‘Though he had been a frequent visitor 
at my house, the idea of his courting my niece 
had never suggested itself. A very nice young 
man he was, doubtless, but I had never conde- 
scended to exchange a dozen words with him. 
Alas, how much goes on in this world without 
one knowing it if one but happens to be ‘‘ above 
the mass!” And now the junior partner of the 


Guess my 


firm of Knox, Nelson, and Co., dry-goods mer- 


chants, ete., advanced under convoy of the crin- 
oline, and taking the hand of Calico, said, in a 
prompt, business-like tone, 

**Mr. Tupper, I wish to invest my fortune in 
this choice lot of dry-goods.” 

‘What? Calico? my Calico? 
penny baggage ? 
sense, Miss ?” 

** Excellent sense, uncle; for when a ‘man 
above the mass’ makes love to a Chatterbox, 
Calico will soon be out of fashion.” 

**Never! fair niece; never! With me Cal- 
ico will always be in fashion. But ‘as you like 
it,” my dear. I perceive that you are already 
compromised —hopelessly confiscated. Now, if 
this rash young speculator considers you a de- 
sirable article, with the sanction of the elder 
heads of the family firm affairs may be arranged 
on the principle of Debit and Credit. I will 
take Chatterbox, and he shall have Calico.” 

** Hold!” cried Calico. ‘‘I protest against 
being bargained away like a bale of dry-goods ; 
from henceforth I repudiate the label Calico. 
Joe Nelson! what has come over you, girl, that 
you keep so quiet? You surely ought to have 
a voice in this matter; though I plainly perceive 
you are no longer a Chatterbor. But come up 
in my room, dear, and let us decide ‘when the 
bargain closes.’” 

And so when the girls again met in their own 
room they had something else to talk about. I 
was a true prophet, although I am not a Mephis- 
topheles ; and I advise all old bachelors who have 
any courting to do, and whose nieces are around, 
to keep an eye upon the folding-doors. 


The eight- 
Do you call this common 
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CAMP LIFE AT THE RELAY. 
VHE “ Relay House” is an old wooden tavern 
at the junction of the Baltimore and Ohi, 
and the Washington Railroads. It is small and 
dingy, with a broad piazza along its front. Hith. 
er, on the 14th of last May, came the Eighth 
Massachusetts Regiment from Washington. fo}. 
lowing the Sixth toward Baltimore from th, 
South, as they had previously followed it fron 
the North. Some of the incid 
march have been narrated. 


) 


ents of that first 
Sut others, n 
important and more thrilling, which precede 
their junction with the New York Seventh, 
yet unwritten. The dash upon the 
Maryland at Havre de Grace, which they suy 
posed to be in the possession of the enemy ; tl 
cutting out of the Constitution; the grounding 
of their vessel through the treachery of the pilot; 
their lying foodless and waterless in the harbor 
of Annapolis, from Saturday night till Tuesday 
morning, at the mercy of the foe, who, by ] ite 
ting a ball through the vessel, might have su 
them at once; the welcome appearance ¢ 
Seventh, who had left them at Philadel 
their landing and seizure of the dépot—all thes 
await a chronicler. 

We had been allowed a few weeks’ rest 
Washington, after opening the way for the na 
tion to its capital; and now, leaving our mar)! 
quarters, marching down the magnificent sta 
case whose panels Leutze will hardly be able to 
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fill with pictures as glorious as that living on 
took th 
cars, were borne off, and dropped on the side of 
a hill about half a mile from the Relay House. 
Opposite to this now-famous hostelry is the d 
pot, and between them the track. Along th 
platform saunter the guards, looking vastly lik 
firemen off duty., They are set to examine thie 
cars from Harper’s Ferry, and while these tarry 
they all slumber and sleep—if they can. <A few 
rods west of the dépét the road divides. One 
track turns toward Washington, crossing the 
Patapsco on a massy stone viaduct; the other 
bends westward, hugging the northern bank of 
the river. Just beyond the cleft hill that here 
juts over the river is a narrow esplanade between 
the cliff and the stream. Looking frowning]; 
toward Harper’s Ferry two guns of the Boston 
Light Infantry are posted. These command the 
road to the West. The trains can not run afte: 
a certain hour; for the enemy are in force at the 
Point of Rocks, a few miles above, and might 
choose to pay us an evening visit. Beyond the 
viaduct the Southern Railroad runs along the 
edge of a valley at the base of lofty knolls. On 
the most prominent of these have just been 
pitched the tents of our comrades of the Sixth ; 
two guns of the artillery commanding the bridge 
A road winding up the hill leads to a comely 
private residence, standing in a clean grass) 
grove. 

Near the base of this hill lay the troops just 
landed from the cars, preparing to bivouac. 
Little fires light up the growing darkness. Live 


which then passed before them, we 








ly forms bustle about them. The ship-biscuit 
and milkless coffee are soon swallowed ; and the 
soldiers, wrapped in their coats and blankets, 
recline upon the dewy grass. But hardly has 
the murmur of the camp died away when the 
shots of sentinels and the alarm-cry of ‘‘ Balti- 
more!” breaks the silence. The long roll sounds. 
We leap to our feet, seize our guns, fall into 
rank, and rush up the steep hill-side to the camp 
of the Sixth, and halt to load and prime. The 
rattle of ramrods and the click of triggers smite 
the still air. We sweep down the road to the 
spot whence the cry had come. The alarm was 
connected with the arrest of Ross Winans. He 
had been taken from the train coming from 
Frederick. Some show of resistance had been 


made, bfit the affair is soon settled, and we re- | 


turn to our damp couches. 

Next morning the brow of the hill opposite 
the mansion was appropriated to our use; and 
here, in the soft May air of Maryland, the white 
canvas town of ‘*Camp Essex” rose like an ex- 
halation. The camp was not arranged precise- 
ly according to ‘‘ regulation,” yet nearly enough 
to give an idea of the ideal law, which in the 
army, as elsewhere, is fully realized but rarely. 
Close to the trees was a row of tents—the dépots 
of the Commissary and Quarter-Master, and the 
hospital quarters. The next row was that of the 
Colonel and his staff; next, the tidy quarters 
of the Major; then those of the Surgeon and 
his assistants. The yellow flag of the Surgeon 
was followed by the white one of the Chaplain, 
with whom tented the Paymaster. Arms, gold, 
and the Gospel seldom come into suc close con- 
junction as they did in this tent. At night the 
Chaplain slept between a box of rifles and a box 
of money. The third and last of the official 
rows was that of the Captains, At right angles 
to these were the streets of the privates, more 
closely built and more densely populated than 
those of the officers. Yet crowded into these 
tents were many who in wealth, culture, and 
position were fully the equals, of their military 
superiors. The son of an Ex-Senator of the 
United States, and the son of a ‘‘ Bell-Everett” 
electoral candidate—himself a Boston lawyer— 
do duty with the musket, each enjoying his un- 
divided fifteenth part of the canvas ten-footer 
with fishermen and shoemakers, carpenters and 
sailors for comrades. 

Our flank companies are representatives of the 
flanks of the State. Pittsfield on the left, and 
Salem on the right. Next to the brilliant Salem 
Zouaves come the Marblehead fishermen. One 
of these companies deserves special mention, as 
the first in all the land to respond to the call of 
the President. At sunrise, the very next morn- 
ing after the summons left Washington, this 
company marched from home through a storm 
of driving sleet, and Faneuil Hall welcomed 
them first of all to the service of patriotism with 
which it is identified. As they entered its hon- 
ored walls, bound on a grander mission than 
any to which their fathers had responded, the 
“stone must have cricd out of the wall, and the 
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| beam out of the timber have answered it,” in 
| honor of the perpetual valor of this most patriotic 
| of towns. Inno less than three of the historic 
| pictures which cover the walls of the Rotunda 
|are representatives of Marblehead. The new 
pictures which shall reproduce this holier war 
will not be without her heroic presence. Bever- 
ley and Gloucester—wonderfully given to fun, 
frolic, and letter-writing—occupy the next street. 
Loquacious Lynn and conservative Newburyport 
share the last two streets. It would never have 
done to place all the argumentative shoemakers 
together: there would be no knowing how, with 
rifles and revolvers in their hands, they might 
have concluded to carry on their discussions. So 
Conservatism and Progress were hitched togeth- 
er; and the staid bearers of the name of Cush- 
|ing and the lively followers of the Senatorial 
| Crispin balanced each other. Outside of the 
last street was Pittsfield, looking north and 
west, protecting the camp on its most assailable 
side. So seven hundred men were housed with- 
in four-and-twenty hours after leaving the Capi- 
tol. 

The view from our camp was charming. At 
our feet lay a narrow valley through which crept 
the slumberous Patapsco, covering its face with 
willows. It had been hard at work miles above 
driving mills and factories, and seemed to enjoy 
its release from labor: only temporary, how- 
ever, for it is soon caught again, driven into 
sluice ways, and broken upon wheels, ouly find- 
ing lasting peace when it melts into the bosom 
of the placid Chesapeake. Just at our feet 
nestled the little village of Elk Ridge Landing— 
once a port of entry and a haven for ships. But 
the washings from the hills have choked up the 
channel, and choked off the trade. Now it seems 
devoted to the imbibition of whisky, of which, 
judging from the number of shops, enough is 
sold to reopen navigation, were it judiciously ap- 
plied to that purpose. From the hill-top the 
village had a pleasant aspect, with its two 
churches, one embowered in trees, and the oth- 
er standing in a field of blossoming clover, the 
white tombstones casting a moonlight lustre on 
the green mounds beneath. But these are al- 
most the only adornments of the village. The 
main street is a collection of wood and brick 
houses, with no sidewalks, and few gardens and 
trees. 

The walks around the camp were as delight- 
ful as its out-look. Deep ravines, heavily shaded, 
covered thenorthern and western sides. Through 
each of these trickled a tiny brook dancing down 
to the river. Threading the way through these 
glens one enters the upland, which opens into 
varied vistas. Above the viaduct the Patapsco 
runs through a deep gorge, scattered along which 
are mills and the dwellings of the workmen. The 
summits are crowned with the dwellings of the 
landholders and their tenants. Looking from 

| these eminences the landscape spreads out in 
| those softly undulating lines which rich soils 
only can exhibit. A hard thin soil requires 
mines of imported wealth and generations of 
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culture to give it character. But this rich earth 
enriches every thing. It thickens and deepens 
the foliage of the trees, softens the hard edges of 
the hills, and gives to the whole landscape a roy- 
al sweep and fullness. 

Such was the out-look from our camp. Let 
us now look within it, and observe the regular 
routine of its everyday inner life: 

The life of of real and regular 
work. His hours of rest and labor may not in- 
deed be uniform, but they are none the less reg- 
ulated. It is not the ten-hour system of the 
factory, but all-hours system of the ship. The 
details of the programme of a day in camp 
can not be as fixed as in other forms of labor ; 
yet its general outlines are the same day after 
day. 

At five o’clock the revei//é rattles. A differ- 
ent combination of sounds is appointed for each 
of the calls of the day—from reveillé to taps. 
‘They are intended to be harmonious. But our 


a soldier is one 


mother’s voice arousing us from the happy morn- 


ing nap did not seem as musical as when prof- 
fering her dainties. So this melodious summons 
never appeared especially 
drowsy ears. 


fascinating to 
Up spring the soldiers at the un- 
genial call. Their toilets are instantly made. 
They leap full-armed from their slumbers. 
Their close-cropped skulls and unshaven chins 
need little manipulation. ‘‘ Fall in, Company 
A!” rings down the street; and, with varia- 
tions in the last letter, is repeated over the 
camp. Out tumble the sleepy-looking men. 
They range themselves in front of their tents. 
The roll is called, and in the hottest of the 
weather they proceed to drill. This is accom- 
plished, much as the sunrise drills of the recita- 
tion-room in ancient college days, with great 


our 


drowsiness of the flesh and profaneness of the | 


spirit. The neighboring brook then affords them 
a laver and looking-glass. Then comes ‘‘ pease 
on trencher,” as breakfast was called—for what 
reason or by what authority we know not; that 
conjunction, perhaps, transpired sometime at 
the officers’ mess, and they may have innocent- 
ly supposed the luxury was general. 

At the fascinating summons they take their 
tin plates and dippers, pewter spoons, and iron 
knives; and headed by their file leader in fun, 
to the music of the tin-plate march, they pro- 
ceed to the cook’s quarters of their own com- 
pany. There they lie upon the ground in as 
complete abandon as was ever witnessed at the 
Symposia of Alcibiades. The milkless coffee is 
dipped from a huge kettle, each one being Gany- 
mede to himself. The salt junk is taken from 
its pile by the five-pronged fork, which is na- 
ture’s outfit. A wafer of “ hard tack” follows 
the meat; and the history-maker, the Union- 
saver, the unintentional cause of innumerable 
future epics, proceeds in Homeric style to 
strengthen himself for his duty. The bread 

buttered, coffee creamed, and meat potatoed 
with jokes and laughter. They have the music 
and dancing, if not the fatted calf. Sometimes 
the true chronicler must confess that grace is 
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said bac wa urd, and the dish is spiced with un- 
seemly execrations. 

After breakfast comes the everlasting pi ipe 
At eight is guard-mounting—quite an im posing 
duty. The band takes its station in front of the 
camp, and the sections detailed for that service 
march thither. About one-fourth of the regi- 
ment are usually employed. They are form; ally 
reviewed, and a portion marched to their ap- 
pointed posts, while the remainder 
for relief. At nine the whole regiment is called 
together. When in line a company is selected 
to march to head-quarters for the colors. Pre- 
ceded by the band and the color-guard they 
move in silence. ‘The flags are brought forth, 
saluted by the band in an enlivening air, 
to the front 


is reserved 


carried 
of the line and waved bé@fore the 
troops amidst presented arms, saluting swords, 
and ringing music. This exciting ceremony 
shows how completely the army is taught to 
recognize the standard as the centre of its life, 
It is the symbol of authority and power. 

The regiment is now formed into a hollow 
square, officers and band standing within the 
Behind the piled-up drums, and unde 
the banners, the Chaplain leads the devotions of 
the camp. At the close of his brief prayer the 
band gives forth the wild warblings of ‘St 
Martin’s,” the plaintive yearnings of 
Home,” the quick step of ‘* Coronation,’ 
grand march of ‘‘ Old Hundred.” Pre-erinent- 
ly martial and fitted for the field are these last 
two. We never tire of them. Only the last 
ought to be performed in its original movement, 
which is more rapid and vigorous than the slow 
step into which it has been drawn out. No 
‘God save the King,” ** Marseillaise,” or 
66 Stes ur-Spangled Banner” can compare with re- 
ligious airs in inspiring soldiers with that sub- 
lime force and fury that makes them as insensi- 
ble as martyrs to the fear of death. 
easily understand how the psalm-singing soldiers 
of Cromwell and Gustavus Adolphus were roused 
divine rage by the passionate re- 
frains of the religious hymns to which they 


lines. 


‘ Sweet 


or the 


hes 


One can 


to an almost 


| marched to battle. 


The service closed, the troops are sometimes 
drilled as a regiment, sometimes in companies 
or squads, and sometimes dismissed till after- 
noon. Going round the camp near mid-day, one 
almost every conceivable form which the 
feeling of ease can assume. The trees in our 
rear were our favorite resort in the heat of the 
day; for a tent is a furnace under the central 
fires of a July sun. The oaks spread their cool 
roof over the loungers. Stretched on his rubber 
blanket lies the sleeper, wearied with his last 
night’s march and watching. <A Sartor Resar- 
tus repatching his patch proves himself a great- 
er than Carlyle in reducing to practice what he 
merely preached. Others are scanning the morn- 
ing papers or the New York pictorials, or shuffle 
and study lesser pictorials, with that intense so- 
briety of countenance which is always seen on 
faces that are indulging in questionable sport. 
Others yet, prone on the belly, are making a 


can see 
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writing-desk of the lap of earth, and pursuing 
love and homesickness under difficulties. Still 
another, of a more romantic turn, strolls off, 


hook in hand, to the cooler ravines and water- | 


brooks, or, all human things and thoughts cast 
aside, listens to the solemn music of the woods. 

‘After all, there is no company like the 
woods,” said Sir William Hamilton to an Amer- 
iean tourist. ‘*I can not understand why you 
should come over here to look at our cities and 
ruins. I would give more to see a forest pri- 
meval than all the treasures of Europe.” 

So pass the blazing hours till noon, when the 
regulation * roast beef” is served up. This dish, 


like fame, and power, and most military phanta- | 
is sadly changed when precipitated into re- | 

Our “roast beef” is not the juicy sirloin 
that rises at that word before one’s olfactories 
and gustatories, but a half-de-saltpeterized, half- 


81es, 


ality. 


washed, half-cooked article, known to its devour- 
ers as ‘salt horse.”” This salt beef occasionally 
gives way to its fresh kindred, but is usually only 
varied with salter and fatter pork. Potatoes 
and other vegetables, pudding, pastry, sauces, 
and gravies have to be supplied from the kitch- 
ens of memory. For why shouldn’t memory 
have ‘‘ kitchens” as well as the ‘‘ chambers” in 
which poets have so long quartered her? Does 
she only sleep and nothing more ? 

Were it not for the redoubled energies of the 
tin-dipper band, almost every dinner would be 
the occasion of a mutiny. As the Chinese cali- 


thumpianize the moon in an eclipse out of the 
mouth of the dragon that is swallowing her, so 
the uproarious rattling of plates and dippers, with 
the more uproarious rattling of merry voices, 


frightens away the dragon of discontent. 
worse than prison fare is utterly needless, and is 
unworthy of the Government. There is no rea- 


son why it can not afford its defenders the mod- | 


erate fare to which the poorest have become ac- 
customed. It could be easily done. 


rations, as it does the officers. 
be any conflict because it could not tell how 
many might choose to avail themselves of the 


privilege, let it grant the favor on the applica-| 


tion of a company or a regiment. On thirty 


cents per day they could live vastly better than | 
This was tried in not a few cases. | 


they do. 
Men who utterly refused the Government fare 
supported themselves well from the vendors 
round the camp for less than that sum. Others 
‘*hoarded themselves” in a home-like and decent 
manner within that allowance. If this is too 
small, Government ought to allow more. Three 
dollars per week is the usual price for the board 
of laboring men. This sum might be allowed 
with less cost to the country than its present 
mode of supplying the commissariat. If it were 
done, regiments would procure their own caterer 
and live like men. The abominations of the 


sutler and liquor-seller flourish chiefly because | 


of this treatment. Let it be changed, and we 


shall hear but little of these official and unoffi- | 


cial robbers. 


This | 


Let the | 
Department allow the privates to commute their | 
If there should | 
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| The afternoon glides away like the morning, 
till about four o’clock, when the daily regimental 
drill occurs. These are hours of hard work, 
Long marches, practice in firing, bayonet exer- 
| cise, forming into squares, and into line of bat- 
| tle; marching in companies and in double- 
| quick ; charging imaginary batteries and bat- 
talions ;* and other evolutions and movements 
keep the troops-in violent action for several 
| hours. This work was executed on the field 
where they made their first bivouac, or on the 
slopes and plains beyond the river. Toward 
sunsct they are marched to the camp, and the 
dress parade closes the regimental day. The 
troops are drawn up in line of battle, and the 
order, ‘* Parade, rest!” given by each Captain to 
his command. The band “beats off;” that is, 
marches down and back in front of the regiment, 
playing slowly down, and a quick step back. 
The officers step four paces in front, the Major 
and Lieutenant-colonel in advance of the rest. 
The sergeants march to the centre of the col- 
umn, and make their report to the Adjutant. 
| He reports to the Colonel, and steps behind him. 
| There is then a brisk exercise in arms, and the 
| order of ‘*‘ Parade, rest!” is repeated. The offi- 
| cers sheath their swords, proceed to the centre, 
| face the Colonel, and under the lead of the Adju- 
tant march up to him, touching their hats as they 
approach, and, encircling him, hear his remarks 
and orders. Returning to their posts, the regi- 
| ment breaks up into companies, each of which, 
marthing to its quarters under the lead of the 
| sergeants, is disbanded. Then comes the un- 
changeable ‘‘hard tack” and coffee, and the 
day’s work is done. 

Not, however, with all. At eight o’clock the 
force detailed for night-duty appears before the 
tent of the Adjutant, with coats, and blankets, 
and loaded rifles. The countersign is given 
them, and the officer of the night marches them 
to their posts. Near the camp sentinels pace 
lazily their brief rounds. Farther out stand a 
line of pickets, and yet farther another. To 
| each of the outermost stations the three were 
| Sent together, who are to relieve each other dur- 
ing the night. This is preferable to sending 
them forth at their appointed hours, as it gives 
them company in their loneliness, and is a pro- 
tective against sleeping and in case of attack. 
It is the “three brothers” practice of emigra- 
tion, so marked in our early history, applied to 
new circumstances. 

The camp puts on its liveliest air in the even- 
ing. Man has much of the wild as well as the 
tame beast in his composition. Darkness seems 
to be needed to wake him up. He goes forth 
to his labor till the evening, and then he goes 
forth to his enjoyment. And the latter is much 
more natural as well as agreeable than the for- 
mer. It is hard work to get up a passion of 
the oratorical, poetical, or even the tenderer sort 
in the daytime. Out of many a tent issues the 
notes of comic, plaintive, patriotic, and even 
pious music. Fierce discussions, political, mili- 
| tary, or personal, rage in other quarters. Some- 
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times the sportful disposition demands larger | 


scope for indulgence, and pours through the 
candle-lighted streets. The elephant, well known | 
to the exhausted frequenters of watering-place | 
parlors, is seen waddling through the camp, a 
gray army blanket forming an admirable hide | 
for his Trojan horse viscera. High on their 
comrade’s shoulders the stilved warriors stride. | 
On a platform, supported by half a dozen most | 
willing subjects, Jeff Davis, kneeling, blind- 
folded, with a rope round his neck, and an exe- 
cutioner at his side, moves to his death. 

Through the lively but usually not boisterous | 
sounds may sometimes be heard the voice of 
social worship issuing from the clerical tent. | 
Here are clustered a little band of praying men, 
who are encouraging one another to fight man- 
fully the good fight of faith. At times this is| 
the centre of attraction, and many come in and, | 
sitting on the straw, join in the songs of Zion, or | 
listen to the experience and exhortations of their | 
Christian comrades. ‘There are few scenes pleas- | 
anter than this. And many are the soldiers | 
that, after the war is over, will recall with grati- | 
tude the sacred moments thus spent in the tent 
of the Chaplain, or under the soft sky of summer, | 
or round the camp-fires of winter. 

At ten the tattoo beats its warning notes, 
and, half an hour later, three taps on the drum | 
order lights to be extinguished and sounds to 
cease. They, however, still linger in odd corners | 
and official quarters. At times the spirit of fun | 
breaks the chains of law and slumber, and rafiges 
wildly through the camp. 
tees become exhausted, and cease to *‘ vex with 
mirth the drowsy ear of night.” The sentinels | 
pace their beats, announcing the hours, adding 
sometimes amusing commentaries, chiefly as to 
the delay of their relief. So the belated strag- 
gler, ignorant of the countersign, appears at a 
post, and its guardsman calls for the corporal of 
the guard, with the number of the post at which 
his presence is wanted. ‘‘ Corporal of the guard 
number one!” goes the rounds till it reaches 
that officer, who usually favors the wanderer 
with blanketless accommodations at the guard- 
Or the shot of a distant picket and the 
ery of ‘‘ Baltimore!” cuts the air and the cords 
This watchword of danger was adopted 
probably beeause our foes were at the beginning 
of that household. Instantly the long roll sends | 
forth its thrilling summons, the most exciting 
of all the calls of the camp. 
of the Captains follow. The clear orders of the 
Colonel overtop all other sounds. The shorn 
Samsons shake off the Delilah of sleep, and the 
streets are black with armed men. ‘There is a 
pause for further orders. Scouts are sent out to 
the picket whence came the alarm. It is found, 
perhaps, to arise from an assault by a stealthy 
foe, but more commonly from a wandering cow, 
ora particularly stern and soldier-looking stump, 
or from the dreaming fears of a napping sentinel. 
The excitement dies away, and the men fall 
back to their hard couches and soft dreams. 

Rainy days have their appropriate variation 


Gradually its devo- 


house. 


of sleep. 


The sharp voices 


| and most difficult of cleansing, according to 
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of damp and dullness, of mud and misery. (), 
is then wrung out of the lips as the water f; t 
the clothes, and Jacob Faithful and Mark T 
ley become the patron saints. 

The line of demarkation between the Sabbat! 
and its secular neighbors is very narrow 
camp. The reveillé raves on the Sabbath as 
usual, Fast is broken in the same untempting 
way. Then comes a new but not very sacred 
Inspection of tents, arms, and persons 
is appointed for that day. Cleanliness is next 
to godliness, and if the greater virtue can not bs 


scene, 


secured the less is rigidly required. Gun, man, 
and tent must be set in order. ' The first is 
first attended to, as being the most important 
the 
regulation standard. In and around every tent 
they are driving at their task. Those on duty 
the night previous are excused from inspection, 
and lie among their busy fellows wrapped in 
sleep. The guns being ready, tents demand at- 
tention. These are swept and garnished. Knap- 
sacks, coats, and blankets, carefully folded, have 
each their appointed place, and must be found in 
them. The débris around the tents and in the 
streets is carefully removed to the rear and 
burned. Officers and men are alike required to 
obey this order. So the burnishing, arranging, 
sweeping, and burning that is going on over the 
whole camp gives it a lively and, in a degree, 
home-like aspect. After this work is accom- 
plished they put their persons in order, and the 
neighboring brooks are filled with splashing mer- 
men. They contrive, in their dress, to get a 
faint reminiscence of former Sundays; though 
coarse, cowhide shoes, ignorant of blacking, and 
the blue shirts, blouses, and baggy pantaloons, 
in which they have lived night and day for 
months, but poorly suggest the jaunty black 
coat, shining collar, fancy tie, ‘‘ loud” patterned 
‘* vest” and ‘* pants,” and glittering patent-leath- 
ers, in which they were wont to march forth vic- 
torious on such mornings at home. Still they 
did the best they could under the circumstances, 
and their sweet-hearts, could they but have secn 
them, would have no doubt esteemed them, in 
their patriotic garb, the superiors of Beau Brum- 
mel, or even of Solomon hjmself in all his glory. 

At the hour of ten inspection is ordered. The 
regiment is drawn up in companies, the colors, 
staff, and band in front. The Colonel inspects 
his staff first, and they follow him on his tour. 
The band relieves the tedium of the task by 
music, As the officer approaches a company 
they ‘‘present” and then ‘“‘order” arms. The 
ramrods dance in the barrels to show that they 
are unloaded. Each gun is taken and exam- 
ined, and the ramrod drawn and passed through 
the white-gloved hand. If it is soiled, glove, 
gun, and man are condemned. The constant 
putting on and off of gloves is not common in 
the volunteer service. It would be an ‘expens- 
ive operation, considering the way in which the 
arms are kept. The examination concluded, 


| the troops are dismissed in companies and drawn 


up before their tents, while the Colonel and his 
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staff pursue their tour of inspection thither. The 
quarters are sometimes adorned with flowers, 
giving them a very agreeable aspect. The 
whole of the forenoon is occupied in this duty. 
In the afternoon religious services are held ; 
the two regiments united in this, assembling on 
the lawn in front of the mansion. On the grass 
under the trees, compact together, in companies, 
bv hundreds and by fifties, reclined from twelve 
to fifteen hundred men. Most of them have a 
true church air of respect and reverence, though 
some on the outskirts smoked their pipes and 
kept up a lowconversation. A few buried their 
faces in the grass and slept. If like privilege 
was granted a city congregation as many would 
probably avail themselves of it. Would not a 
deacon or vestryman occasionally like to recline 
at full length on the velvet cushions in a more 
velvet sleep? Would not some church-going 
weed-burners delight to relieve the wearisome- 
ness of the discourse with the fragrance of a 
dainty Habana? When as free an expression 
of prevalent feelings is allowed in the church 
as in the army, it may be found that the soldiers 
are not alone in their irreverent indulgences. 
On the veranda and the terrace before it are 
seated the officers, singers, and neighbors. The 
Chaplain stands on the flag-stone under the ban- 
ners and behind the drums, which are now 
‘*drums ecclesiastic” no less than military. In 
the air of a delicious dolphin-dying day he reads 
a sacred lyric. The choir bodies it forth in an 
all-animating voice. There is no singing like 
that of a multitude of men in the open air. It 
can ‘create a soul under the ribs of death.” 
The Scriptures are read, prayer follows, and an 
exhortation is given—bricf, simple, fraternal, 
patriotic, and religious, inciting to moral and 
Christian courage in the great duty which is laid 
upon all. Singing follows, and a short drill 
concludes the services in a true military style. 
These exercises are enjoyed, provided they are 
unconstrained and brief. Formal sermonizing 
is counted a bore. ‘‘ Firstly,” ‘‘ Secondly,” and 
so on, they can not away with. The war, among 
its benefits, will not pass by the pulpit. The 
hundreds of chaplains will learn much, and com- 
municate of their learning to their profession. 
Pompous discourses, carefully drawn and quar- 
tered, will give way to simple, earnest, familiar 
talks on Christian doctrine and duty. Ministers 
should sit in their chairs like professors or phy- 
sicians, on a leyel with their audience, and con- 
verse with them on religious subjects, personal 
and doctrinal, they being expected to respond 
freely, whether with questions or otherwise. 
Such was the practice of Dr. Judson in the 
market-places of Burmah, and is still the cus- 
tom of many missionaries. Such was the usage 
of the early Church, as narrated in sacred history 
and embodied in the very words that we have 
metamorphosed to mean solitary and prolix dis- 
courses. ‘‘Homily” and ‘‘sermon”’ signified 
practically, as they do etymologically, simply 
“talk,” and even when they assumed the form 
of exhortation or exegesis it was without single 
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texts or formal arrangement; and to the time 
of Chrysostom the audience were permitted to 
interrupt the speaker with questions and propo- 
sitions, as they now often do a political orator. 

The camp is a grand iconoclast. It grinds to 
powder many notions on dress, food, beds, and 
shelter. It will have no small effect on preach- 
ing. The religious teacher will find a guide in 
the greatest of the teachers of Athens—walking 
in the Academy, and charming every one he 
met no less by his familiar manners than by his 
pleasantries and penetration, and by the higher 
thoughts to which he conversationally led them. 
He will find his chief model in the Great Teach- 
er himself. His ‘‘ sermons” were conversations, 
uttered sitting on the Mounts of Beatitudes and 
Olives, at Jacob’s Well, in the house with Nico- 
demus, or walking by Tiberias, or reclining at 
the table of Pharisee and publican. The divin- 
est of them, as reported by John, was spoken 
without book, or bands, or pulpit, or gesture, 
but while simply leaning on his elbow at a fes- 
tival. This unrestrained talk from a full heart 
is the true model. May the army contribute to 
its revival, and the soldiers convert the chap- 
Jains and the chaplains convert the clergy! 
Then may the clergy hope to convert the world. 

Our Sabbath evenings resembled their Puritan 
ancestry, though the spinning-wheel and wash- 
tub were not in lively exercise. One tent usual- 
ly had its praying company. The camp sang 
with them those cheerful airs which are the 
blossoming of the most gladsome of Christian 
faiths. Uncongenial sounds were largely sup- 
pressed, and all, consciously or subconsciously, 
observed the consecrated hours. 

Thus passed two months at the Relay. On 
the first of July came an order from General 
Banks for half of the regiment to prepare to 
march. They proceed to Baltimore and bi- 
vouac on a smooth hill on the Carroll place, 
near the house often frequented by Washington 
and his reyolutionary associates. Little did 
they imagine that its grounds would be covered 
with thousands of Northern troops in arms to 
sustain the Government they had established, 
and that, too, against the very kindred of guest 
and host. This house was the head-quarters to- 
day of as great patriots as frequented it then. 
That night Marshal Kane was arrested. With- 
in a week the rest of the regiment moves, and 
our camp is pitched under the fine old oaks on 
the place of General Stewart. This is the 
spot which Frederica Bremer so enthusiastically 
describes in her ‘* Homes in a New World.” 
We enjoyed the views of Baltimore, and the bay 
on which she dwells; but our host’s absence in 
Virginia prevented the hospitalities which we 
might have otherwise received. 

The country was regretfully exchanged for 
the city. The spot made dear by novel perils, 
excitements, and duties was abandoned. The 
fields so long trodden down by the soldiers were 
remanded to their proprietor, The prospect that 
rose so often like a new world on our awakening 
eyes was transferred to the living galleries within. 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
HERE are few American authors whose 
names more familiar to the reader 

than that of Halleck. The selection of his sub- 
jects—although frequently ephemeral in char- 
acter—and the delicacy of sentiment and appro- 
priateness of diction in which he clothed them, 


are 


served to bestow on his writings a popularity 
which graver and perhaps more durable poetical 
contributions have often failed to obtain. 

He was born and now resides in the quiet lit- 
tle village of Guilford, in the State of Connec- 
ticut, about midway between New Haven and 
New London, and in close proximity with Long 
[sland Sound. ‘The village itself, which num- 
bers about two thousand inhabitants, is one of 
the oldest in the State, many of the tombstones 
in its grave-yard, hoary and venerable in appear- 
ance, bear indications of having beem placed in 


the stern and rigid rule of the Puritans, which 
gave rise to the famous code of ‘‘Connecticut 
blue laws,” was in the ascendant. The epi- 
taphs of these silent chroniclers, but more espe- 


cially the old and worn parchment records of 


the proceedings of the town council, furnish 
many and rather curious illustrations of the man- 
ners of this period, and will well repay the peru- 
sal of the lover of antiquarian lore.  Guil- 
ford still retains many of the old structures of 
this period, slightly modernized, it is true, and 
imbedded in the groups of trees with which the 
older settlers strove to beautify, for the use of 
future generations, the public square and its en- 
virons, around which the greater part of the vil- 
lage is clustered. 

In one of the most antiquated of these, a 
large wooden structure, surrounded by a spa- 
cious veranda, and overlooking the public square, 
the poet resides. His style of living is simple 
and unostentatious. His bachelor 
ment, for he has never married, is presided over 
by his sister. Although no longer young, age 
has come upon him with a kindly and gentle 
influence, neither sapping up those exuberant 
springs of fancy which made him in earlier life 
so charming and popular a companion, nor cast- 
ing a shadow over a naturally frank and joyous 
temperament. With his fellow-townspeople Hal- 
leck is the simplest and most agreeable of per- 
sonages.. Known to, and knowing each, he has 
a kind word of salutation for every one he 
meets, and a capital story to tell to those who, 
like himself, have leisure to hear and taste to 
appreciate it. 

Upon the ‘* Head,” by which name the prom- 
ontory that juts far out into the sea in the 
neighborhood of Guilford, known as Sachem’s 
Head, is familiarly called—for Guilford and 
its environs have long been celebrated for their 
salubrity as a resort during the warm months 
of summer—has sprung up a spacious and 
well-kept hotel, which in the season is the re- 
sort of a gay and fashionable company. At 
the ‘* Head” Halleck is always a welcome vis- 


establish- 
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| itor, and his arrival is ever sure to produce 
some little bustle among the inmates of this re. 
tired but really beautiful watering-place, Ip. 
deed he is here looked upon as in some sort a 
part of their property—a kind of local lion, whj 
they have a right to include among the attra 
tions of the place. Halleck submits good- 
moredly to all this, and talks so pleasantly t 
no one regrets a tarry at the “* Head” if, during 
his sojourn, he happens to make his acquaint. 
Tarrytown had its Irving, Cooperstown 
its Cooper, Boston its Longfellow and its Pres- 


hu- 
} 





ance, 


cott; but what are these to the good people of 
Guilford and the ‘* Head” pos- 
sess their Halleck. 

While on a summer visit to the ‘‘ Head” years 
ago, but yet long after he had ceased to write 
for the press, I made Halleck’s acquaintance. 
His appearance at that time was very much as 


so long as they 


| he is represented in the portrait by Charles EI- 
their present position two centuries ago, when | 


liott, from which an excellent engraving has been 
made for the ‘‘ Homes of American Authors,” 
except that time has somewhat silvered his head 
and impressed the countenance with a few tell- 
tale lines not observed in the picture; but the 
same genial, good-humored smile, the same 
frank expression, and the same restive and 
sparkling eye, delineated by the painter, wer 
present in the living personification before me. 
without difficulty 
but knowing little 
his private life, I was agreeably surprised by | 


I should have selected him 
from this resemblance ; of 
is 
very cordial manner and great conversational 
We had both ample leisure, and a de- 


sire to be amused. 


powers, 
An acquaintance thus pleas- 
antly begun has continued since without inter- 
ruption, with the most agreeable appreciation 
of each other on either side, and certainly with 
a very high estimate of Halleck’s social qualiti 
on mine. In our varied wanderings throug 
life chance occasionally throws us together, and 








} 


b- 


[ nevér fail to improve the opportunity to « 
tain something from Halleck’s early reminis- 
cences or fund of reading. 

He always struck me as most at home in the 
English classics, and is particularly rich in an- 
ecdotes of the men of this best period of English 
literature. With the works and public acts of 
the statesmen of this time he is quite familiar, 
and does not hesitate to draw comparisons fron 
this source by no means complimentary to the 
American statesmen of the present day. An 
amusing contretemps grew out of this circum- 
stance about the time to which I allude, from 
which the parties extricated themselves vers 
adroitly by the mutual good-breeding and knowl- 
edge of society of the two. 

‘* Pray tell me,” said Halleck, ‘“‘ what charm- 
ing young lady that is with whom I have been 
conversing for the last half hour?” For he is 
fond of ladies’ society, and is a great favorite 
with them. 

I replied that it was the daughter of a gen- 
tleman, naming him, then high in office at 
Washington. 

‘‘ How unfortunate!” replied Halleck. ‘‘1 
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have just given her my opinion regarding the | 
status of our public men, and I am sure she | 
will believe I intended to allude personally to| 
her father.” 

‘¢ Nonsense,” replied I, ‘‘she is too well-bred 
to entertain such an idea; but how did she re- 
ceive your remarks ?” 

‘« Why she cordially concurred in them,” said | 
he, ‘and with much discrimination for so very | 
young a lady.” She was scarcely eighteen. 

" «As I thought,” I replied. “Iam sure you 
have lost nothing in her regard.” 

“«T will, however,” said he, ‘‘ return and ex- 
plain.” And he accordingly rejoined the young 
lady, and informed her of his want of knowledge | 
of her relationship to a statesman whom he held | 
in such high esteem as her father, and who in 
all allusions to their inferiority should be sin- 
gled out as one of the few exceptions. 

She, with equal frankness, assured him that 
she was not only satisfied that he did not intend 
to include her father, but that she had already 
seen enough of public men to be able to appre- 
ciate the justice of his remarks. 

Like most men who have obtained celebrity 
as a popular writer, his autograph is eagerly 
sought for. Our fair visitors at the ‘* Head” 
did not form an exception to the rule in respect 
to their desire to possess this kind of memento, 
as the following incident will demonstrate. 

We were about to have a fancy-ball, and I 
was assigned the duty of specifying the charac- 
ters to be assumed. Among the guests was a gay 
and highly-accomplished lady, who often star. | 
tled the sober villagers of Guilford by her daring | 
feats of horsemanship, and would frequently 
whirl through their quiet streets upon a met- 
tled steed at a speed on the jockey side of three 
minutes. Both the lady and her steed were the 
frequent subject of the village gossips, who were 
astonished on one occasion to observe her, accom- 
panied by another lady, remarkable for great 
personal beauty, rein up at the door of the bach- 
elor poet. They were, in fact, the bearers of a 
letter from me to Halleck, requesting him to send 
me the novel, written by Scott, containing the 
character of Di Vernon, with which I wished to 
invest our daring horsewoman on the occasion. 
The note sent by Halleck with the volume was 
one of the most playful and witty I have ever 
seen from his pen. As it contained an exceed- 
ingly graceful allusion to the lady in connection 
with the village gossip, and a not less compli- 
mentary one to her companion, I was obliged to 
part with it to the bearers, between whom a play- 
ful contention arose for its possession, which was 
finally settled by one retaining the original and 
the other a copy. 

Halleck’s notions of government struck fhe at 
the time as somewhat remarkable. He was a 
member of neither dominant party, and careful- 
ly avoided any interference either in local or gen- 
eral elections. He was, on the whole, more fa- 
vorably inclined to monarchy than republican- 
ism, and certainly favored a strong rather than | 
a weak government. I must confess that I was | 








not a little startled to hear such enunciations, 
sustained with much good reasoning, from the 
lips of the author of the bold and masterly poem 
of Marco Bozzaris, whom he has justly styled 
‘*the Epaminondas of Modern Greece,” and 
whose whole effect turns upon devotion to the 
cause of liberty. I can now perceive by the pro- 
cesses of my own mind how this transformation 
could have taken place in his. 

But although Halleck’s earlier and later years 
have been passed in Guilford, his more active 
ones were spent in the busy commercial metropo- 
lis, and in pursuits apparently the most uncon- 
genial to the development of a poetical taste. 
While a youth he entered the banking-house of 
Jacob Barker, of New York, one of the boldest 
and most prominent commercial men of his day, 
as a clerk. His colleagues in this establish- 
ment, Daniel Embury, now the President of the 
Atlantic Bank of Brooklyn, and Benjamin R. 
Winthrop, the present recipient of a princely 
estate, and a large contributor to public chari- 
ties, remember their more distinguished asso- 
ciate with feelings of real pride unmixed with 
the slightest taint of envy. He was, they say, a 
noble youth, and a remarkably excellent com- 
panion—clear-sighted, witty, and by nature a 
poet, and what is the more remarkable, was 
an excellent accountant, and rose rapidly to the 
position of cashier. He afterwards went into 
business for himself as a merchant, as he play- 
fully mentions in the following exquisite poem, 
written for the album of a daughter of Samuel 
Woodworth, author of ‘* The Old Oaken Buck- 
et:” 

A POET'S DAUGHTER. 
**4 Lady asks the Minstrel's rhyme.” 
A Lady asks? There was a time 
When, musical as play-bell’s chime 
To wearied boy, 
That sound would summon dreams sublime, 
Of pride and joy. 
But now the spell hath lost its sway, 
Life’s first-born fancies first decay, 
Gone are the plumes and pennons gay 
Of young Romance; 
There linger but her ruins gray, 
Aud broken lance. 
‘Tis a new world—no more to maid, 
Warrior, or bard, is homage paid; 
The bay-tree’s, laurel’s, myrtle’s shade, 
Men's thoughts resign ; 
I'm busy in the sugar trade 
And ecotion line.* 
“*Tis youth, "tis beauty asks; the green 
And growing leaves of seventeen 
Are round her; and, half hid, half seen, 
A violet flower, 
Nursed by the virtues she hath been 
From childhood's hour.” 
Blind passion’s picture—yet for this 
We woo the life-long bridal kiss 
And blend our every hope of bliss 
Wit® hers we love; 
Unmindful of the serpent’s hiss 
In Eden's grove. 


* In the printed edition these lines are altered thus: 
“Heaven placed us here to vote and trade, 
Twin tasks divine!” 
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Beauty—the fading rainbow's pride, 
Youth—'twas the charm of her who died 
At dawn, and by her coffin's side 

A grandsire stands, 
Age-strengthened, like the oak storm-tried 
Of mountain lands, 


Youth's coffin—bush the tale it tells! 

Be silent, memory’s funeral ells! 

Lone in one heart, her home, it dwells 
Untold till death, 

And where the grave-mound greenly swells 
O’er buried faith. 

“But what if hers are rank and power, 
Armies her train, a throne her bower, 
A kingdom's gold her marriage dower, 

Broad seas and lands? 
What if from bannered hall and tower 
A queen commands?" 
A queen? Earth's regal moons have set. 
Where perished Marie Antoinette? 
Where's Bordeaux's mother? Where the jet- 
Black Haytian dame? 
And Lusitania’s coronet ? 
And Angouléme ? 
Empires to-day are upside down, 
The castle kneels before the town, 
The monarch fears a printer’: frown, 
A brickbat’s range; 
Give me, in preference to a crown, 
Five shillings change. 
** But her who asks, though first among 
The good, the beautiful, the young, 
The birthright of a spell more strong 
Than these hath brought her; 

She is your kinswoman in song, 
A Poet's daughter.” 

A Poet's daughter? Could I claim 

The consanguinity of tame, 

Veins of my intellectual frame! 
Your blood would glow 

Proudly to sing that gentlest name 
Of aught below. 

A Poet's daughter—dearer word 

Lip hath not spoken nor listener heard, 

Fit theme for song of bee and bird 
From morn till even, 

And wind-harp by the breathing stirred 
Of star-lit heaven, 

My spirit’s wings are weak, the fire 

Poetic comes but to expire, 

lier name needs not my humble lyre 
To bid it live; 

She hath already from her sire 
All bard can give. 

In 1822 Halleck visited Europe, and traveled 
in Great Britain, France, Switzerland, ete. Soon 
after his return he received an offer from John 
Jacob Astor to fill a highly responsible position 
in connection with the management of his vast 
estate, which post he occupied until the decease 
of Mr. Astor, when, finding himself possessed of 
a reasonable competence, he retired from his po- 
sition in this employ, and has since lived for the 
most part in his native town. He was one of 
the original Trustees of the Astor Library, but 
resigned on removing to Connecticut. 

When Halleck first became a resident of New 
York in 1803, it had neither assumefl the metro- 
politan importance nor proportions to which it 
has since attained, but it lackedmothing in self- 
importance. 
Boston, with all its self-complacency, was more 
than a match for the good city of ‘‘ Gotham” at 


Indeed, it is questionable whether | 


this period. Its great men were very great men— 
at least in the eyes of their immediate wors] ip- 
ers—and their movements were recorded with 
as much care, if not with as much formality, as 
if duly chronicled in a Court Journal. Am ny 


Halleck’s earliest poetical compositions we; 
some admirable and witty hits at these very j; 
portant characters—conceived in no spirit of 


spleen, but written with such genuine good-hu- 
mor as to render his castigations popular with, 
if not palatable to, the good people of the town 

The original conception of these satires was 
due to Joseph Rodman Drake, a young gentle. 

| man of rare promise, who had already written 
four of them before he admitted Halleck into the 
partnership, which continued until severed by the 
early death of their originator. 

Dr. De Kay, a very clever and well-educated 
young medical man, while spending a summer 
at Guilford, made the acquaintance of Halleck’s 
sister, who, on his return to town, gave him a 
note of introduction to her brother, and the two 
became warm friends. One of the wittiest sketch- 
es in ‘*The Croakers” is the tea-party of the 
Doctor. Dr. De Kay knew Drake, and was the 

| confidant of Halleck, and probably one of the 
very few who had any knowledge of his poetical 
ability. He introduced the two to each other, 
and by this means was instrumental in forming 
the literary partnership alluded to. Dr. De 
Kay, who had a decided literary taste, soon 
abandoned the practice of medicine; wrote a 
clever book of travels in Turkey, and published, 
as Zoologist to the State of New York, some 
valuable contributions to Natural History. He 
died, near New York, a few years since. 

“The Croakers” were, for the most part, con- 
fined to local incidents, and were intended to sat- 

| irize the follies of the day, or, at all events, to 
| amuse by their reference to well-known person- 
| ages. These were continued, conjointly, by Drake 
and Halleck, under the signature of ‘* Croaker 
and Co.,” and were published in the newspapers 
| during the year 1819, for the most part in the 
| Evening Post, at that time the chief literary 
paper of the town. 

These pieces, to the number of fifty, have re- 
cently been collected together and published in 
an authentic form, and in the best style of book- 
making, by the Bradford Club, one of whose 
rules is that no member shall sell a book. The 
publication, which was made in 1860, contains 
copious notes explanatory of the text, and is ac- 
companied by handsome engravings of Drake 
and Halleck. Several of the pietes from the 
pens of both of these authors are brought to light 
in this publication for the first time, and all are 
so carefully annotated that they can be readily 
comprehended by a reader unfamiliar with thie 
local incidents of New York of that day, although 
it must be confessed that those whose hits are of 
a purely local nature have lost their chief inter 

| est with the disappearance of the circumstances 

to which they owed their origin. Fortunately, 
however, all are not of thisclass. The ‘* Amer- 
ican Flag,” by Drake, which has been repub- 
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lished in every variety of form, and recently | ical man of that city was called upon by a stran- 
elegantly illustrated by Darley, originally ap- | ger who desired to consult him on account of an 
peared in the Lvening Post. Nor are the lines | extreme depression of spirits which he was un- 





able to chase away. After a careful examina- 
tion the medical gentleman, who was unable to 
discover any bodily disease, advised him to seek 
zay society, to divert his mind from his own re- 
fiections, and especially to seek out one Cardini, 
scarcely less exquisite in versification or melody | who convulsed the city by his witty sallies. 


by Halleck, commencing 
" “The world is bright before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its calm blue sky is o’er thee, 
Thy bosom Pleasure's shrine,” 





than those of his distinguished associate; andal-| ‘‘ Alas!” replied the stranger, with a deep- 
though not so widely known, are yet to be ranked | drawn sigh, ‘‘I am that Cardini.” 
among the popular productions of our poet. | I remember too an interview I had with Bur- 


Drake died, in 1820, of consumption, and Hal- | ton, the comedian, a year or two previous to his 
leck, who Lad tenderly watched by his bedside | death, which exemplified this point. He had 
during the long and anxious hours of his linger- | but a short time before, while fulfilling an en- 
ing illness, embalmed his memory in the poetic- | gagement in Philadelphia, become suddenly and 
al tribuve to be found in his works on this sub- | alarmingly ill. On consulting Dr. Pancost, the 
ject. A tribute, in which he declares that the | eminent surgeon, he had decided that he was la- 
mmtensity of his sorrow has deprived him of the | boring under a disease of the heart, which must 
power to weave in verse a eulogy worthy of his | inevitably prove fatal. He however expressed 
subject, or consonant with his own grief. But | some hope of ultimate recovery, which I endeay- 
Halleck’s was not a temperament long to suffer | ored to dissuade him from, under the belief that 
from the poignancy of sorrow. Keenly attached | it is better for a person laboring under an incur- 
to Drake while living, and attentive during his | able malady to know the worst, in order to be 


illness to his slightest want, when death had 
rent asunder the friendship that bound them to- 
gether, after the first display of his grief, and 


prepared for the final result. I advised him to 
abandon the stage, give up his theatrical man- 
agement, and with his abundant means endeav- 


or to lead, for the short time he might be spared, 
a life of ease, and one consonant with his ap- 
proaching end, 

‘‘T can not abandon the stage,” he replied ; 


with the consciousness that 
“The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket,” 


he chased the shadow from his brow, and al- 
though he never after found a friend with whom 
he so deeply sympathized, yet it was not long 
before his companions found in him the same 
frank, jovial, and gay fellow they had been ac- 
customed to consider him, before this loss of one 
of their number had so shocked their sensibili- 
ties. Indeed from the perusal of Halleck’s 
writings this tendency to gayety seems ever up- 
permost, and not unfrequently displays itself 


most unexpectedly, if not in a most unbecoming | 


manner, as if the writer in his graver moods 
was constantly on his good behavior, and ever 


and anon, like a frolicsome school-boy kept un- | 
der restraint, startles our gravity by some mal- | 


apropos but witty remark. As an illustration 
of this I would refer to the closing lines of the 
pathetic poem of Alnwick Castle, which, after 
celebrating in fitting measure the event when, 
**Seated by gallant Hotspur’s side 
His Katherine was a happy bride, 
A thousand years ago,” 


‘*it furnishes me with an excitement which | 
can not live without. I should be driven to 
think of myself, and should go orazy.”’ 

He invited me to come that evening and wii- 
ness the effect. He was already on the bills foi 
Sir Toby Belch. I accepted his invitation, and 
never knew him to be more humorous, or more 
fully appreciated by the audience, who were con- 
vulsed with laughter. How little did they think 
that the source of all this merriment was, at 
that very moment, a gloomy, morose man, who 
had a full consciousness that he carried in his 
person an incurable malady that must inevita- 
bly terminate his life in a short period! 

In Halleck’s case, however, the humor was 
doubtless genuine, and sparkled up from a spirit 
overflowing with good-nature, and frank social 
qualities which made him in all circles a wel- 
come guest, and procured for him many an invi- 


| tation which, under other circumstances, one so 
| young had hardly a right to expect. 


Previous to Halleck’s association with Drake 


he terminates with the ludicrous incident of his | in the production of the ‘‘ Croakers,” he had al- 


visit to the castle. 

But it is not always by his writings that we 
detect the true character of the author. We all 
know under what painful circumstances Cowper 
composed the laughable ballad of “ John Gil- 
pin,” and how very near to madness was Byron 
when writing the most facetious portions of 


ready made his appearance, although anony- 
| mously, as an author, in a poem entitled ‘* Twi- 


light,” which appeared in the Hvening Post a 
few months previous to his acquaintance with 


| Drake. Aé this time Mr. William Coleman, a 


man of much literary taste, as well as a very 
sensitive one, was its sole editor. He was very 


Beppo and Don Juan. Nor is it in the humor | tenacious as to the contents of the paper, and 
displayed in conversation that a gay heart is al- | scrupulous about the productions of new contrib- 
ways to be found: as an illustration of which I | utors. When Halleck’s poem was handed to 


may cite the case of Cardini. During the time 
of this great wit in Rome, a distinguished med- 
Voi. XXIV.—No. 143.—Ss 


him he gave it to the printer without comment, 
which was considered by these who knew his 
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fastidious tastes as a remarkable instance of ap- 
preciation. He did not learn the name of its 
author for some months after. 

**Fanny,” his longest poem, in fifteen hun- 
dred lines, was composed in 1819. ‘* Alnwick 
Castle” and *‘ Burns” were composed after his 
visit to Europe in 1822-23, and were first pub- 
lished in a volume, in connection with other 
poems, in 1827. A collected edition of his works 
was published in 1852. Other editions of his 
poems have from time to time been issued. 

When ‘‘ Fanny” first appeared it attracted 
universal attention in town, and was eagerly 
read. Apart from the admirable manner in 
which the story was told, it derived additional 


piquancy from the circumstance that every one | 
supposed it to be a satire, and each could pic- | 


ture in his imagination the personages it was in- 


tended to caricature. This, however, is doubt- 


less a mistake, as the author declares, and ap-| 


parently with much sincerity, that the creation 


is purely an ideal one. The edition was soon 


exhausted, and its author for some time hesitat- | 


ed to allow a second to be published. Its scarc- 
ity enhanced the desire to peruse it, and it went 
rapidly from hand to hand umong friends, and 


not unfrequently sold at fabulous prices—ten dol- | 


lars having been often given for a copy of it. Its 
authorship was attributed to a number of prom- 
inent literary men, but suspicion never rested on 
Halleck, who quietly enjoyed the bewilderment 
of the town without divulging his own secret. 
In like manner the authorship of the ‘* Croak- 
ers” was for some time concealed, and as they 
were exceedingly popular, many attempts were 
made to imitate them, but without success. Cole- 
man says, ‘‘ We have received several imitations 
of ‘Croakers,’ but none of them partake in any 
degree of the inspiration of his pen.” Much 
discussion arose as to the individual merits of 
*‘Croaker” and ‘‘Croaker, Jun.,” but it was 


finally shown that they were both from the same | 
pen, the separate productions of Drake and Hal- | 


leck appearing indifferently under the same sig- 
natures. 


At last Coleman, upon being closely question- | 


ed, revealed the authorship, and Halleck sud- 
denly, and much to his own surprise, became 
famous. He had always been remarkable for 
great modesty, and never, while in company, 
where allusions were made to his own produec- 
tions, betrayed by word or look his own connec- 
tion with them. That a part of this arose from 
the gratification which an individual who is able 


to set the whole community at bay quietly en- | 


joys there can be no doubt; but yet, at the same 
time, something is chargeable to that inherent 
modesty which Halleek, in the full tide of his 
popularity as a poet, and when he was a welcome 
guest at the houses of the most witty and fash- 
ionable, was remarkable for. 

‘* He possessed,” said Mr. Winthrop, in speak- 
ing to me one day of Halleck, “this trait in con- 


tradistinetion to myself or any other person ir 


the employment of Barker and Co. Whenever 
Mr. Barker would dictate a business letter to 
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| Halleck, which he was accustomed to do with 
great rapidity, and while occupied with severa] 
other things at the same moment, Halleck would 
quietly place on paper precisely what had been 
dictated. After it was presented to Mr. Barker 
he would often discover that it was irregular, 
and would frequently remark, ‘Why, this js 
nonsense.’ ‘I know it,’ Halleck would quietly 
| Feply. ‘Why, then, did you not correct me at 
the time?’ demanded the principal. 


‘Because,’ 


modestly replied Halleck, ‘I might confuse you 
thoughts, and you have now an opportunity of 


rejecting what displeases you.’” And Halleck 
was right, for whenever any other clerk attempt- 
| ed to point out an error of this kind in the proe- 
ess of dictation to this eccentric but masterly 
business man, he would become confused, and 
by his manner express his dissatisfaction at the 
| interference. : 

While Halleck was a resident of New York hi 
occupied, for many years, bachelor apartments 
in what is now far down Broadway. On onc 
occasion, while standing opposite his lodgings 
observing the progress of a conflagration whict 
was consuming the neighboring buildings, a gen- 
tleman with whom he was casuallysconversin; 
suddenly said, ‘*I see that the fire is making 
progress to the opposite house. I must go and 
secure my luggage before it is too late.” ‘‘ And 
so must I,” rejoined Halleck. Each looked at 
the other for a moment in some surprise. ‘* Dx 
| you occupy apartments in this house?” at last 
demanded the stranger. ‘‘I do,” replied Hal- 
leck; ‘*and you—?” An explanation showed 
that they had been fellow-lodgers for years, and 
although not altogether unknown to each other, 
had now for the first time become aware of th 
fact. This might readily happen in New York 
at the present time, but it is difficult to see how 
it could have occurred in the more primitive 
days of the city. 

Since my acquaintance with Halleck he has 
always, when in town, occupied apartments at 
Bixby’s. Now Bixby’s is just the place for a 
bachelor, and certainly it is for a poet. 
body calls in at Bixby’s. 


Every 
Poor Charles Leupp 
used to go to Bixby’s, Verplanck goes to Bix- 
by’s, the author of the ‘* Sparrow-Grass Papers” 
goes to Bixby’s. ‘Ik Marvel,” when in town, 
is to be found at Bixby’s. Bayard Taylor, 
whenever he can find rest for his weary feet, 
settles down at Bixby’s; and last, but not least 
Halleck, whether up town or down town, when- 
ever in town is sure to be found at Bixby’s. 

He is now quite averse to social visits, and 
is very rarely induced to accept an invitation 
out, even from his oldest friends. Should I do 
so, he has often said, in declining my own of 
fers, I should never come to town without being 
obliged to occupy my whole time in visiting my 
old friends, who now excuse me on the ground 
that I pay no visits; and he is doubtless right, 
for I know of no one whose companionship would 
be more eagerly sought, could it be obtained, than 
Halleck’s. Age seems to have come upon him 
with such a genial touch that few can be found 
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withal so considerate of the feelings of others. 
The only house in which I knew him to visit | 
on any thing like social terms was that of Mr. 
Leupp. Alas! that hospitable mansion, with 
its genial host, its witty and intellectual guests, 
and its perfect bonhomie, is now forever closed. 
Charles M. Leupp, who had married a daughter 
of Gideon Lee, late Mayor of the city of New 
York (she died long ago), and succeeded to 
his business, acquired a very handsome estate, 
which he took pleasure in dispensing in the most 
liberal manner. His residence on Madison 
Square was an extensive and palatial one, but 
its chief charm consisted in an admirable gallery 
of modern paintings, which contained many of 
the best specimens of the works of our native 
contemporary artists, to whom he was a frequent 
and generous patron. Leupp was a man of 
very refined taste and kind feeling, and was 
particularly attached to his friends. He derived 


great pleasure in the society of men of letters, | 
| cerning his altered religious feeling. 


and by his own social qualities succeeded in at- 
taching many of the more eminent literary men 
of the day warmly to him. With Bryant he 
was on terms of great intimacy, and twice vis- 


ited Europe in his company. At his informal | 


receptions Verplanck, the last of the surviving 
literary men of his time; his bon ami, John 
Gourley ; Clemson, the son-in-law of Calhoun, 
and a very clever chemist; Hackett, the original 
Rip Van Winkle, and the very best Falstaff of 
his age, mingled conspicuously with the guests. 
The last time I met Halleck at Leupp’s he left 
early, and was accompanied by Leupp to a street 
car, in which he returned to his lodgings. Upon 
the breaking up of the company it was found 
that Halleck’s umbrella—he always carries one— 
was in the umbrella-stand, but upon reflection 
Leupp remembered that in his hurry he had 
taken one with him. It proved to be Leupp’s, 
who wrote to him, begging to retain possession 
of the one left by him, a new silk one, as a sou- 
venir, and to accept his own, an old cotton one, 


in return. Mr. Leupp died in 1860, deeply la- 


mented. 

Although never disputatious, Halleck was 
pretty certain in conversation to assume the 
weaker side, often, it appeared to me, to see what 
arguments could be urged by those who took the 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


SHOWING HOW MRS. ORME COULD BE VERY 
WEAK-MINDED, 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. MILLAIS. 
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so versatile in conversation, so witty, and yet | opposite; but his chief forte lay in narrating the 


facts with which his mind was stored. He is 
an acute observer of men and things, and the 
more impartial because he lives in a world apart 
from the great actors of the drama of life, neither 
partaking of their ambitions nor their jealousies. 
He is, moreover, imbued with a high sense of 
religious feeling. His constant declaration to 
me has been, that all nature teaches the sub- 


| limest truths of religion; he loves to contemplate 


it in nature, and in man’s worship he loves it 
best in its most idealized form, and in its most 
gorgeous displays. In the grand and imposing 
ceremonies of the Mass, amidst the peal of the 
organ, the rich decorations of the altar, and the 


| burning incense, he finds a more truthful delinea- 


tion of his own conceptions of a befitting wor- 
ship of man to his Maker than in any other. 
His sentiments, in this respect, are strikingly in 
correspondence with those expressed by Byron: 

On one occasion Sir Walter Scott called 
Byron’s attention to the stories then afloat con- 


‘*T suppose,” said Byron, ‘‘you are one of 
those who fancy that I will become a Method- 
ist ?” 

‘*No, my lord,” replied Scott, ‘‘I should 
rather suppose that one of your temperament 
would be attracted by the gorgeous ceremonies 
of the Church of Rome.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” said Byron, musing. ‘‘It is 
not improbable.” 

About a month after my interview with Irving 
at the Astor Library I met Halleck in the read- 
ing-room of the Mercantile Library. This was 
in the beginning of July, and the weather was 
any thing but cool. We expressed our mutual 
surprise at meeting each other in town, when all 
the world was rusticating in the country. He 
had run up for a day or two from Guilford, and 
professional engagements kept me at my post. 
I told him that, with some discomforts, I had been 
repaid by a few advantages, among the best of 
which I reckoned my interview with Irving, and 
the delightful mood in which I found him. 

‘‘ Ah,” said Halleck, ‘‘Irving is always a 
pleasant companion with those he likes; but he 
is taciturn if he thinks a crowd is listening to 
what he says, and apt to be dumb in the presence 
of a dull or stupid person.” 
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characters as surprises of this nature must gen- 
erate. That Lady Mason had committed the 
terrible deed for which she was about to be tried, 
that Mr. Furnival’s suspicion of her guilt was 


VENTURE to think, I may almost say to | only too well founded, that Mr. Dockwrath with 


body by surprise. If such surprise be felt, I 
must have told my tale badly. I do not like 
such revulsions of feeling with regard to my 


hope, that Lady Mason’s confession at the his wicked ingenuity had discovered no more 
end of the last chapter will not have taken any | 


| caused no surprise to the reader; but it did 


than the truth, will, in its open revelation, have 


cause terrible surprise to Sir Peregrine Orme. 
And now we must go back a little and en- 
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deavor to explain how it was that Lady Mason 
had made this avowal of her guilt. That she 
had not intended to do so when she entered Sir 
Peregrine’s library is very certain. Had such 
been her purpose she would not have asked Mrs. 
Orme to visit her at Orley Farm. Had such a 
course of events been in her mind she would not 
have spoken of her departure from The Cleeve 
as doubtful. No. She had intended still to 
keep her terrible secret to herself; still to have 
leaned upon Sir Peregrine’s arm as on the arm 
of a trusting friend. But he had overcome her 
by his generosity ; and in her fixed resolve that 
he should not be dragged down into this abyss 
of misery the sudden determination to tell the 
truth, at least to him, had come upon her. She 
did tell him all; and then, as soon as the words 
were out of her mouth, the strength which had 
enabled her to do so deserted her, and she fell 
at his feet overcome by weakness of body as well 
as spirit. 

But the words which she spoke did not at first 
convey to his mind their full meaning. Though 
she had twice repeated the assertion that she 
was guilty, the fact of her guilt did not come 
home to his understanding as q thing that he 
could credit. There was seating, he doubt- 


ed not, to surprise and harass him—something 
which, when revealed and made clear, might or 
might not affect his purpose of marrying—some- 
thing which it behooved this woman to tell be- 
fore she could honestly become his wife, some- 


thing which was destined to give his heart a 
blow. But he was very far as yet from under- 
standing the whole truth. Let us think of those 
we love best, and ask ourselves how much it 
would take to convince us of their guilt in such 
a matter. That thrusting of the lie down the 
throat of Joseph Mason had become to him so 
earnest a duty, that the task of believing the lie 
to be on the other side was no easy one. The 
blow which he had to suffer was a cruel blow. 
Lady Mason, however, was merciful, for she 
might have enhanced the cruelty ten-fold. 

He stood there wondering and bewildered for 
some minutes of time, while she, with her face 
hidden, still clung round his knees. ‘* What is 
it?” at last he said. ‘‘I do not understand.” 
But she had no answer to make to him. Her 
great resolve had been quickly made and quickly 
carried out, but now the reaction left her power- 
less. He stooped down to raise her, but when 
he moved she fell prone upon the ground; he 
could hear her sobs as though her bosom would 
burst with them. 

And then by degrees the meaning of her 
words began to break upon him. ‘I am guilty 
of all this with which they charge me.” Could 
that be possible? Could it be that she had 
forged that will; that with base, premeditated 
contrivance she had stolen that property; stolen 
it, and kept it from that day to this—through all 
these long years? And then he thought of her 
pure life, of her womanly, dignified repose, of 
her devotion to her son—such devotion indeed! 
—of her sweet pale face and soft voice! 


He | 
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thought of all this, and of his own love and 
friendship for her—of Edith’s love for her! fy 
thought of it all, and he could not believe that 
she was guilty. There was some other fault, 
some much lesser fault than that, with which 
she charged herself. But there she lay at his 
feet, and it was necessary that he should do 
something toward lifting her to a seat. 

He stooped and took her by the hand, but his 
feeble strength was not sufficient to raise her 
‘** Lady Mason,” he said, “speak to me. I do 
not understand you. Will you not let me sear 
you on the sofa?” 

But she, at least, had realized the full force 
of the revelation she had made, and lay ther 
covered with shame, broken-hearted, and una- 
ble to raise her eyes from the ground. With 
what inward struggles she had played her part 
during the last few months no one might ever 
know! But those struggles had been kept to 
herself. The world, her world, that world for 
which she had cared, in which she had lived, 
had treated her with honor and respect, and had 
looked upon her as an ill-used, innocent woman. 
But now all that would be over. Every on: 
now must know what she was. And then, as 
she lay there, that thought came to her. Must 
every one know it? Was there no longer any 
hope for her? Must Lucius be told? She 
could bear all the rest, if only he might be ig- 
norant of his mother’s disgrace—he for whom all 
had been done! But no. He and every one 
must know it. Oh! if the beneficent Spirit that 
sees all and pities all would but take her that 
moment from the world! 

When Sir Peregrine asked her whether he 
should seat her on the sofa, she slowly picked 
herself up, and, with her head still crouching to- 
ward the ground, placed herself where she before 
had been sitting. He had been afraid that she 
would have fainted, but she was not one of those 
women whose nature easily admits of such re- 
lief as that. Though she was always pale in 
color and frail-looking, there was within her a 
great power of self-sustenance. She was a wo- 
man who with a good cause might have dared 
any thing. With the worst cause that a woman 
could well have, she had dared and endured very 
much. She did not faint, nor gasp as though 
she were choking, nor become hysteric in her 
agony; but she lay there, huddled up in the cor- 
ner of the sofa, with her face hidden, and all 
those feminine graces forgotten which had long 
stood her in truth so royally. The inner, true, 

| living woman was there at last—that and no- 
thing else. 

| But he—what was he to do? It went against 
| his heart to harass her at that moment; but 
| then it was essential that he should know the 
|truth. The truth, or a suspicion of the truth, 
was now breaking upon him; and if that suspi- 
cion should be confirmed, what was he to do? 
It was at any rate necessary that every thing 
should be put beyond a doubt. 

** Lady Mason,” he said, “if you are able to 
speak to me—” 
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‘‘ Yes,” she said, gradually straightening her- 
self, and raising her head, though she did not 
look at him—‘‘ yes, Lam able.” But there was | 
something terrible in the sound of her voice. It | 
was such a sound of agony that he felt himself | 
unable to persist. 

“If you wish it I will leave you, and come 
back—say in an hour.” 

‘‘No, no—do not leave me.” And her whole | 
body was shaken with a tremor as though of an 
ague fit. ‘* Do not go away, and I will tell you 
every thing. I did it.” 

“ Did what ?” 

‘¢‘[—forged the will. 


I did it all.—I am | 
guilty.” 
There was the whole truth now, declared open- 
ly and in the most simple words, and there was 
no longer any possibility that he should doubt. 
It was very terrible—a terrible tragedy. But to | 
him at this present moment the part most fright- 
ful was his and her present position. What | 
should he do for her? How should he counsel 
her? In what way so act that he might best | 
assist her without compromising that high sense 
of right and wrong which in him was a second 
nature. He felt at the moment that he would 
still give his last shilling to rescue her—only 
that there was the property! Let the heavens 
fall, justice must be done there. Even a wretch 
such as Joseph Mason must have that which was 
clearly his own. 

As she spoke those last words she had risen | 
from the sofa, and was now standing before him 
resting. with her hands upon the table, like a | 
prisoner in the dock. 

“What!” he said; ‘with your owa hands?” 

‘‘ Yes; with my own hands. When he would 
not do justice to my baby, when he talked of 
that other being the head of his house, I did it, 
with my own hands—during the night.” 

‘‘And you wrote the names—yourself ?” | 

‘*Yes; I wrote them all.” And then there 
was again silence in the room; but she still 
stood, leaning on the table, waiting for him to 
speak her doom. 

He turned away from the spot in which he 
had confronted her and walked to the window. 
What was he to do? How was he to help her? 
And how was he to be rid of her? How was 
he to save his daughter from further contact 
with a woman such as this? And how was he 
to bid his daughter behave to this woman as one 
woman should behave to another in her misery? 
Then too he had learned to love her himself— 
had yearned to call her his own; and though | 
this, in truth, was a minor sorrow, it was one 
which at the moment added bitterness to the 
others. But there she stood, still waiting her 
doom, and it was necessary that that doom 
should be spoken by him. 

‘*Tf this can really be trae—” 

“Tt is true. You do not think that a woman | 
would falsely tell such a tale as that against her- 
self!” os 

‘*Then I fear that this must be over between 
you and me.” | 


| 
| 


| he go?” 


jhe did not know how to speak. 
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There was a relief to her, a sort of relief, in 
those words. The doom, as so far spoken, was 
so much a matter of course that it conveyed no 
penalty. Her story had been told in order that 
that result might be attained with certainty. 
There was almost a tone of scorn in her voice 
as she said, “Oh yes; all that must be over.” 

‘* And what next would you have me do?” he 
asked. 

‘*T have nothing to request, 
you must tell it to all the world, do so.’ 

“Tell it; no. It will not be my business to 
be an informer.” 

‘* But you must tell it. 

** Yes: to Edith!” 

‘And I must leave the house. 
shall I go when he knows it ? 


"she said. ‘If 


There is Mrs. Orme.” 


Oh, where 
And where will 
Wretched, miserable woman, but yet 
so worthy of pity! What a terrible retribution 
for that night’s work was now coming on her! 

He again walked to the window to think how 
he might answer these questions. Must he tell 
his daughter? Must he banish this criminal at 
once from his house? Every one now had been 
told of his intended marriage; every one had 
been told through Lord Alston, Mr. Furnival, 
and such as they. That, at any rate, must now 
be untold. And would it be possible that she 
should remain there, living with them at The 
Cleeve, while all this was being done? In truth, 
He had not 
hardness of heart to pronounce her doom. 

‘* Of course I shall leave the house,” she said, 
with something almost of pride in her voice. 
‘‘Tf there be no place open to me but a jail, 1 
will do that. Perhaps I had better go now and 
get my things removed at once. Say a word of 
love for me to her—a word of respectful love.” 
And she moved as though she were going to the 
door. 

But he would not permit her to leave him 
thus. He could not let the poor, crushed, bro- 
ken creature wander forth in her agony to bruise 
herself at every turn, and to be alone in her de- 
spair. She was still the woman whom he had 
loved; and over and beyond that, was she not 
the woman who had saved him from a terrible 
downfall by rushing herself into utter ruin for 
his sake? He must take some steps in her be- 
half—if he could only resolve what those steps 
should be. She was moving to the door, but 
stopping her, he took her by the hand. ‘‘ You 


| did it,” he said, ‘‘and he, your husband, knew 


nothing of it?” The fact itself was so wonder- 
ful, that he had hardly as yet made even that all 
his own. 

‘*] did it, and he knew nothing of it. I will 
go now, Sir Peregrine; I am strong enough.” 

‘** But where will you go?” 

‘‘Ah me, where shall I go?” And she put 
the hand which was at liberty up to her temple, 
brushing back her hair as though she might thus 
collect her thoughts. ‘‘ Where shallIl go? But 
he does not know it yet. I will go now to Or- 
ley Farm. When must he be told? Tell me 
that. When must he know it?” 
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‘* No, Lady Mason; you can not go there to- 
day. It’s very hard to say what you had better 
do.” 

“Very hard,” she echoed, shaking her head. 

‘*But you must remain here at present—at 
The Cleeve, I mean, at any rate, for to-day. I 
will think about it. I will endeavor to think 
what may be the best.” 

‘* But—we can not meet now. She and I— 
Mrs. Orme?” And then again he was silent ; 


for in truth the difficulties were too many for | 


him. Might it not be best that she should coun- 
terfeit illness, and be confined to her own room? 
But then he was averse to recommend any coun- 
terfeit; and if Mrs. Orme did not go to her in 
her assumed illness, the counterfeit would utter- 
ly fail of effect in the household. And then, 
should he tell Mrs. Orme? The weight of 
these tidings would be too much for him if he 
did not share them with some one. So he made 
up his mind that he must tell them to her— 
though to no other one. 

‘*T must tell her,” he said. 

**Oh yes,” she replied; and he felt her hand 
tremble in his, and dropped it. He had forgot- 
ten that he thus held her as all these thoughts 
pressed upon his brain. 

‘*T will tell it to her, but to no one else. If 
I might advise you, I would say that it will be 
well for you now to take some rest. You are 
agitated, and—” 

‘*Agitated! yes. But you are right, Sir Pere- 
grine. I willgoatoncetomyroom. Andthen—” 

‘** Then, perhaps, in the course of the morn- 
ing, you will see me again.” 

** Where ?—will you come to me there ?” 

**T will see you in her room, in her dressing- 
room. She will be down stairs, you know.” 
From which last words the tidings were con- 
veyed to Lady Mason that she was not to see 
Mrs. Orme again. 

And then she went, and as she slowly made 
her way across the hall she felt that all of evil, 
all of punishment that she had ever anticipated, 
had now fallen upon her. There are periods 
in the lives of some of us—I trust but of few— 
when, with the silent inner voice of suffering, 
we call on the mountains to fall and crush us, 
and on the earth to gape open and take us in; 
when, with an agony of intensity, we wish that 
our mothers had been barren. In those mo- 
ments the poorest and most desolate are objects 
to us of envy, for their sufferings can be as no- 
thing to our own. Lady Mason, as she crept 
silently across the hall, saw a servant-girl pass 
down toward the entrance to the kitchen, and 
would have given all, all that she had in the 
world, to have changed places with that girl. 
But no change was possible to her. Neither 
would the mountains crush her, nor would the 
earth take her in. There was her burden, and 
she must bear it to the end. ‘There was the bed 
which she had made for herself, and she must 
lie upon it. No escape was possible toher. She 
had herself mixed the cup, and she must now 
drink of it to the dregs. 
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Slowly and very silently she made her way 
up to her own room, and having closed the door 
| behind her sat herself down upon the bed. |; 
was as yet early in the morning, and the sery. 
lant had not been in the chamber. here was 
no fire there although it was still mid-winter 
| Of such details as these Sir Peregrine had re. 
membered nothing when he recommended her 
to go to her own room. Nor did she think of 
them at first as she placed herself on the bed. 
side. But soon the bitter air pierced her through 
and through, and she shivered with the cold as 
she sat there. After a while she got herself a 
shawl, wrapped it close around her, and then 
sat down again. She bethought herself that 
| she might have to remain in this way for hours, 
| so she rose again and locked the door. It would 
| add greatly to her immediate misery if the sery- 
ants were to come while she was there, and see 
her in her wretchedness. Presently the girls 
| did come, and being unable to obtain entrance 
| were told by Lady Mason that she wanted the 
chamber for the present. Whereupon they of- 
fered to light the fire, but she declared that sh 
was not cold. Her teeth were shaking in her 
head, but any suffering was better than the suf. 
| fering of being seen. 

She did not lie down, or cover herself further 
than she was covered with that shawl, nor did 
she move from her place for more than an 
hour. By degrees she became used to the 
cold. She was numbed, and, as it were, half 
dead in all her limbs, but she had ceased t 
shake as she sat there, and her mind had gon 
back to the misery of her position. There wa 
so much for her behind that was worse! What 
should she do when even this retirement should 
not be allowed to her? Instead of longing for 
the time when she should be summoned to meet 
Sir Peregrine, she dreaded its coming. It would 

| bring her nearer to that other meeting when sh« 
would have to bow her head and crouch before 
her son. 

She had been there above an hour, and was 
in truth ill with the cold when she heard—and 
scarcely heard—a light step come quickly along 
the passage toward her door. Her woman's 
ear instantly told her who owned that step, 
and her heart once more rose with hope. Was 
she coming there to comfort her, to speak to th¢ 
poor bruised sinner one word of feminine sym 
pathy? The quick light step stopped at the 
door, there was a pause, and then a low, low 
knock was heard. Lady Mason asked no ques- 
tion, but dropping from the bed hurried to the 
door and turned the key. She turned the key, 
and as the door was opened half hid herself be- 
hind it—and then Mrs. Orme was in the room. 

“What! you have no fire ?” she said, feeling 
that the air struck her with a sudden chill 
‘‘Qh, this is dreadful! My poor, poor dear!’ 
And then she took hold of both Lady Mason's 
hands. Had she possessed the wisdom of the 
serpent’as well as the innocence of the dove sh« 
could not have been wiser in her first mode of 

| addressing the sufferer. For she knew 11 all. 
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LADY MASON AFTER HER CONFESSION. 


During that dreadful hour Sir Peregrine had | had been at once resolved. The woman wh« 
told her the whole story; and very dreadful | had once been her friend, whom she had learned 
that hour had been to her. He, when he at-_| to love, should not leave the house without some 
tempted to give counsel in the matter, had ut- | sympathy and womanly care. The guilt was 
terly failed. He had not known what to sug- | very bad; yes, it was terrible; she acknowl- 
gest, nor could she say what it might be wisest | edged that it was a thing to be thought of only 
for them all to do; but on one point her mind | with shuddering. But the guilt of twenty years 
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ago did not strike her senses so vividly as the 
abject misery of the present day. There was 
no pity in her bosom for Mr. Joseph Mason 
when she heard the story, but she was full of 
pity for her who had committed the crime. It 
was twenty years ago, and had not the sinner 
repented? Besides, was she to be the judge ? 
‘* Judge not, and ye shall not be judged,” she 
said, when she thought that Sir Peregrine spoke 
somewhat harshly in the matter. So she said, 
altogether misinterpreting the Scripture in her 
desire to say something in favor of the poor wo- 
man. 

But when it was hinted to her that Lady Ma- 
son might return to Orley Farm without being 
again seen by her, her woman's heart at once 
rebelled. ‘‘If she has done wrong,” said Mrs. 
Orme— 

‘*She has done great wrong—fearful wrong," 
said Sir Peregrine. 

** Tt will not hurt me to see her because she 
has done wrong. Not see her while she is in 
the house! If she were in the prison, would 
I not go to see her?” And then Sir Peregrine 
had said no more, but he loved his daughter-in- 
law all the better for her unwonted vehemence. 

‘You will do what is right,” he said—‘* as 
vou always do.’’ Then he left her; and she, aft- 
er standing for a few moments while she shaped 
her thoughts, went straight away to Lady Ma- 
son's room. 

She took Lady Mason by both her hands, and 
found that they were icy cold. ‘‘QOh, this is 
dreadfal!” she said. ‘*Come with me, dear.” 

3ut Lady Mason still stood, up by the bed-head, 
whither she had retreated from the door. Her | 
eyes were still cast upon the ground, and she 
leaned back as Mrs. Orme held her, as though 
by her weight she would hinder her friend from | 
leading her from the room. 

‘* You are frightfully cold,” said Mrs. Orme. 

‘**Has he told you?” said Lady Mason, ask- 
ing the question in the lowest possible whisper, 
and still holding back as she spoke. 

‘*Yes; he hastold me; but no ene.else—no 
one else.” And then for a few moments no- 
thing was spoken between them. 

‘¢Oh, that I could die!” said the poor wretch, 
expressing in words that terrible wish that the 
mountains might fall upon her and crush her. 

‘*You must not say that. That would be 
wicked, you know. He can comfort you. Do 
you not know that He will comfort you, if you 
are sorry for your sins and go to Him?” 

But the woman in her intense suffering could 
not acknowledge to herself any idea of comfort. 
‘*Ah me!” she exclaimed, with a deep burst- 
ing sob which went straight to Mrs. Orme’s 
heart. And then a convulsive fit of trembling 
seized her so strongly that Mrs. Orme could 
hardly continue to hold her hands. 

‘* You are ill with the cold,” she said. ‘‘Come 
with me, Lady Mason, you shall not stay here 
longer.” 

Lady Mason then permitted herself to be led 
out of the room, and the two went quickly down 
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the passage to the head of the front stairs, and 
from thence to Mrs. Orme’s room. In er ssing 
the house they had seen no one and been seen 
by no one; and Lady Mason when she came to 
the door hurried in, that she might again hide 
herself in security for the moment. As soon as 
the door was closed Mrs. Orme placed her in ar 
arm-chair which she wheeled up to the front of 
herself on a stool 


1 
the fire, and seating at the 
poor sinner’s feet chafed her hands within her 
own. She took away the shawl and made her 
stretch out her feet toward the fire, and thus 
seated close to her she spoke no word for the 
next half hour as to the terrible fact that had 
become known to her. Then, on a sudden, as 
though the ice of her heart had thawed from the 
warmth of the other’s kindness, Lady Mason 
burst into a flood of tears, and flinging herself 
upon her friend’s neck and bosom begged with 
earnest piteousness to be forgiven. 

And Mrs. Orme did forgive her. Many will 
think that she was wrong to do so, and I fear it 
must be acknowledged that she was not strong- 
By forgiving her I do not mean that 
she promounced absolution for the sin of past 
years, or that she endeavored to make the sinner 
think that she was no worse for her sin. Mrs 
Orme was a good churchwoman, but not strong, 
individually, in points of doctrine. All that 
she left mainly to the woman’s conscience and 
her own dealings with her Saviour—merely say 
ing a word of salutary counsel as to a certain 
spiritual pastor who might be of aid. But Mrs 
Orme forgave her—as regarded herself. Sh 
had already, while all this was unknown, taken 
this woman to her heart as pure and good. It 
now ippeared that the woman had not been 
pure, had not been good!—And then she took 
her to her heart again! Criminal as the wo- 
man was, disgraced and debased, subject almost 
to the heaviest penalties of outraged law and 
justice, a felon against whom the actual hands 
of the law’s myrmidons would probably soon pre- 
vail, a creature doomed to bear the scorn of the 
lowest of her fellow-creatures—such as she was, 
this other woman, pure and high, so shielded 
from the world’s impurity that nothing ignoble 
might touch her—this lady took her to her heart 
again, and promised in her ear with low, sweet 
words of consolation that they should still be 
friends. I can not say that Mrs. Orme was 
right. That she was weak-minded I feel nearly 
certain. But, perhaps, this weakness of mind 
may never be brought against her to her injury, 
either in this world or in the next. 

I will not pretend to give the words which 
passed between them at that interview. After 
a while Lady Mason allowed herself to be guid- 
ed all in all by her friend's advice as though she 
herself had been a child. It was decided that 
for the present—that is, for the next day or two 
—Lady Mason should keep her room at The 
Cleeve as an invalid. Counterfeit in this there 
would be none certainly, for indeed she was 
hardly fit for any place but her own bed. If in- 
clined and able to leave her room, she should be 
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made welcome to the use of Mrs. Orme’s dress- | 
ing-gown. It would only be necessary to warn | 
Peregrine that for the present he must abstain 
from coming there. The servants, Mrs, Orme | 
said, had heard of their master’s intended mar- 
riage. They would now hear that this intention 
had been abandoned. On this they would put 
their own construction, and would account in 
their own fashion for the fact that Sir Peregrine 
and his guest no longer saw each other. But 
no suspicion of the truth would get abroad when 
it was seen that Lady Mason was still treated as | 
a guest at The Cleeve. 











As to such future steps | 
as might be necessary to be taken, Mrs. Orme 
would consult with Sir Peregrine, and tell Lady | 
Mason from time to time. And as for the sad | 
truth, the terrible truth—that, at any rate, for | 
the present, should be told to no other ears. 
And so the whole morning was spent, and Mrs. | 
@rme saw neither Sir Peregrine nor her son till 
she went down to the library in the first gloom 
of the winter evening. 


—>—_—. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


A WOMAN’S IDEA OF FRIENDSHIP. 





Sm Perecrine after the hour that he had | 
spent with his daughter-in-law—that terrible 
hour during which Lady Mason had sat alone | 
on the bedside—returned to the library, and re- 
mained there during the whole of the afternoon. 
It may be remembered that he had agreed to 
ride through the woods with his grandson; but 
that purpose had been abandoned early in the 
day, and Peregrine had in consequence been 
hanging about the house. He soon perceived 
that something was amiss, but he did not know 
what. He had looked for his mother, and had | 
indeed seen her for a moment at her door; but 
she had told him that she could not then speak | 
to him. Sir Peregrine also had shut himself | 
up, but about the hour of dusk he sent for his 
grandson; and when Mrs. Orme, on leaving 
Lady Mason, went down to the library she found | 


them both together. } 


They were standing with their backs to the 
fire, and the gloom in the room was too dark to 


allow of their faces being seen, but she felt that | 


the conversation between them was of a serious 
nature. 
could be other than serious on that day? ‘I 
see that I am disturbing you,” she said, prepar- 
ing to retreat. ‘‘I did not know that you were 
together.” 

**Do not go, Edith,” said the old man. ‘‘Per- 
egrine, put a chair for your mother. I have told 
him that all this is aver now between me and 
Lady Mason.” 

She trembled, as she heard the words, for it 
seemed to her that there must be danger now in 
even speaking of Lady Mason—danger with ref- 
erence to that dreadful secret, the divulging of 
which would be so fatal. 

‘*T have told him,” continued Sir Peregrine, 


Indeed what conversation in that house | 
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‘*that for a few minutes I was angry with him 
when I heard from Lady Mason that he had 
spoken to her; but I believe that, on the whole, 
it is better that it should have been so.” 

‘*He would be very unhappy if any thing that 
he had done had distressed you,” said Mrs. Orme, 
hardly knowing what words to use or how to 
speak. Nor did she feel quite certain as yet how 
much had been told to her son, and how much 
was concealed from him. 

**No, no, no,” said the old man, laying his 
arm affectionately on the young man’s shoulder. 
‘*He has done nothing to distress me. There 
is nothing wrong—nothing wrong between him 
and me. Thank God for that! But, Perry, 
we will think now of that other matter. Have 
you told your mother any thing about it?” And 


| he strove to look away from the wretchedness of 


his morning’s work to something in his family 
that still admitted of a bright hope. 

‘** No, Sir, not yet. We won't mind that just 
now.” And then they all remained silent, Mrs. 
Orme sitting, and the two men still standing 
with their backs toward the fire. Her mind was 
too intent on the unfortunate lady up stairs to 
admit of her feeling interest in that other un- 
known matter to which Sir Peregrine had al- 
luded. 

“If you have done with Perry,”’ she said at 
last, ‘‘I would be glad to speak to you for a 
minute or two.” 

‘*Oh yes,” said Peregrine, ‘‘ we have done.” 
And then he went. 

**You have told him,” said she, as soon as 
they were left together. 

‘Told him; what, of her? Ohno. I have 
told him that that—that idea of mine has been 
abandoned.” From this time forth Sir Pere- 


| grine could never endure to speak of his pro- 


posed marriage, nor to hear it spoken of. ‘‘ He 
conceives that this has been done at her in- 
stance,’ he continued. 

** And so it has,” said Mrs. Orme, with much 
more of decision in her voice than was custom- 
ary with her. 

** And so it has,” he repeated after her. 

‘* Nobody must know of this,” said she, very 
solemnly, standing up and looking into his face 
with eager eyes—‘‘ nobody but you and I.” 

** All the world, I fear, will know it soon,” 
said Sir Peregrine. 

‘*No, no. Why should all the world know 
it? Had she not told us we should not have 
known it. We should not have suspected it. 
Mr. Furnival, who understands these things—he 
| does not think her guilty.” 

‘* But, Edith—the property !” 

‘Let her give that up—after a while—when 
| all this has passed by. That man is not in want. 
| It will not hurt him to be without it a little lon- 
|ger. It will be enough for her to do that when 
| this trial shall be over.” 
| ‘But it is not hers. She can not give it 
jup. It belongs to her son—or is thought to 
belong to him. It is not for us to be informers, 
| Edith—” 
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No, no; it is not for us to be informers. | 
We must remember that.” 

‘*Certainly. It is not for us to tell the story 
of her guilt; but her guilt will remain the same, 
will be acted over and over again every day, 
while the proceeds of the property go into the 
hands of Lucius Mason. It is that which is so 
terrible, Edith—that her conscience should have 
been able to bear that load for the last twenty 
years! A deed done, that admits of no restitu- 
tion, may admit of repentance. 
that to the sinner and his conscience, hoping 
that he stands right with his Maker. But here, 
with her, there has been a continual theft going | 
on from year to year—which is still going on. 
While Lucius Mason holds a sod of Orley Farm 
true repentance with her must be impossible. | 
It seems so to me.” And Sir Peregrine shud- | 
dered at the doom which his own rectitude of | 
mind and purpose forced him to pronounce. 

**It is not she that has it,” said Mrs. Orme. | 
*¢Tt was not done for herself.” 

‘*There is no difference in that,” said he, | 
sharply. ‘All sin is selfish, and so was her | 
sin in this. Her object was the aggrandizement 
of her own child; and when she could not ac-| 
complish that honestly she did it by fraud, and 
—and—and— Edith, my dear, you and I must 
look at this thing as it is. 


“ 


We may leave 


You must not let 
your kind heart make your eyes blind in a mat- 
ter of such moment.” 

‘*No, father; nor must the truth make our 
hearts cruel. You talk of restitution and re- 
pentance. Repentance is not the work of a day. 
How are we to say by what struggles her poor 
heart has been torn ?” 

**T do not judge her.’ 

** No, no; that is it. 


, 

We may not judge her | 
—may we? But we may assist her in her 
wretchedness. I have promised that I will do 
all I can to aid her. You will allow me to do 
so—you will, will you not?” And she pressed 
his arm and looked up into his face, entreating 
him. Since first they two had known each oth- 
er he had never yet denied her a request. It 
was a law of his life that he would never do so. 
But now he hesitated, not thinking that he 
would refuse her, but feeling that on such an 
occasion it would be necessary to point out to 
her how far she might go without risk of bring- 
ing censure on herown name. But in this case, 
though the mind of Sir Peregrine might be the 
more logical, the purpose of his daughter-in-law 
was the stronger. She had resolved that such 
communication with crime would not stain her, 
and she already knew to what length she would 
go in her charity. Indeed, her mind was fully 
resolved to go far enough. 

‘“‘T hardly know as yet what she intends to 
do; any assistance that you can give her must, 
I should say, depend on her own line of con- 
duct.” 

** But I want your advice as to that. I tell 
you what I purpose. It is clear that Mr. Fur- 
nival thinks she will gain the day at this trial.” 

** But Mr. Furnival does not know the truth.” 


| us if we allowed ourselves to forget that. 


| trial.” 
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**Nor will the judge and the lawyers, ar 
the rest. As you say so properly, it is not for 
us to be the informers. If they can prove it, let 
them. But you would not have her tell them 
all against herself?” And then she paused, 
waiting for his answer. 

**] do not know. I do not know what to 
say. It is not for me to advise her.” 

‘**Ah, but it is for you,” she said; and as she 
spoke she put her little hand down on the ta 
with an energy which startled him. ‘She js 
here—a wretched woman, in your house. And 
why do you know the truth? Why has it been 
told to you and me? Because without telling 
it she could not turn you from that purpose of 
yours. 


hl 
ie 


It was generous, father—-confess that; 
it was very generous.” 
said Sir Peregrine. 

It would be base in 
But I 
She must go to this 

. 


“Yes, it was generous,” 
‘* It was very generous. 


was telling you my plan. 
“Oh yes; there will be no doubt as to that.” 


** Then 


be given up afterward 


if she can escape, let the property 

‘*T do not see how it is to be arranged. The 
property will belong to Lucius, and she can not 
give it up then. It is not so easy to put mat- 
ters right when guilt and fraud have set them 
wrong.” 

‘* We will do the best we can. 
that you were to tell Lucius afterward — you 


Even suppose 


yourself! if that were necessary, you know.” 

And so by degrees she talked him over; but 
yet he would come to no decision as to what 
steps he himself must take. What if he him- 
self should go to Mr. Round, and pledge him- 
self that the whole estate should be restored to 
Mr. Mason, of Groby, on condition that the trial 
were abandoned? ‘The world would probably 
guess the truth after that; but the terrible trial, 
and the more terrible punishment which would 
Poor Sir Pere- 
Even when he argued thus within him- 
self, his conscience told him that in taking such 
a line of conduct he himself would be guilty of 
some outrage against the law by aiding a crimi- 
nal in her escape. He had heard of mispris- 
ion of felony; but nevertheless, he allowed his 
daughter-in-law to prevail. Before such a step 
as this could be taken the consent of Lady Ma- 
son must of course be obtained; but as to that 
Mrs. Orme had no doubt. If Lucius could be 
induced to abandon the property without hear- 
ing the whole story, it would be well. Sut if 
that could not be achieved—then the whole story 
must be told to him. ‘ And you will tell it,” 
Mrs. Orme said to him. ‘‘ It would be easier 
for me to cut off my right arm,” he answered ; 
‘* but I will do my best.” 

And then came the question as to the place 
of Lady Mason’s immediate residence. It was 
evident to Mrs. Orme that Sir Peregrine ex- 
péeted that she would at once go back to Orley 
Farm—not exactly on that day, nor did he say 
on the day following. But his words made it 


follow it, might be thus escaped. 
grine! 
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very manifest that he did not think it right that | sure she does, I can not bring mysclf to desert 
she should, under existing circumstances, remain | her. Who else is there that can stand by her 
at The Cleeve. Sir Peregrine, however, as quick-| now; what other woman? At any rate I have 
ly understood that Mrs. Orme did not wish her | promised her, and you would not have me break 


to go away for some days. my word,” 
‘Tt would injure the cause if she were to Thus she again gained her point, and it was 
leave us quite at once,” said Mrs. Orme. settled that for the present Lady Mason should 


‘‘ But how can she stay here, my dear—with | be allowed to occupy her own room—her own 
no one to see her; with none but the servants | room, and occasionally Mrs. Orme’s sitting-room, 
to wait upon her ?” if it pleased her to do so, No day was named 

‘«T should see her,” said Mrs. Orme, boldly. | for her removal, but Mrs. Orme perfectly under- 

‘*Do you mean constantly —in your old, | stood that the sooner such a day could be fixed 
friendly way ?” | the better Sir Peregrine would be pleased. And, 

‘¢Yes, constantly; and,” she added after a | indeed, his household, as at present arranged, was 
pause, ‘* not only here, but at Orley Farm also.” | not a pleasant one. The servants had all heard 
And then there was another pause between | of his intended marriage, and now they must 
them. also hear that that intention was abandoned. 

Sir Peregrine certainly was not a cruel man, | And yet the lady would remain up stairs as a 
nor was his heart by any means hardened against | guest of his! There was much in this that was 
the lady with whom circumstances had lately | inconvenient; but under circumstances as they 
joined him so closely, Indeed, since the knowl- | now existed, what could he do? 
edge of her guilt had fully come upon him, he When all this was arranged and Mrs. Orme 
had undertaken the conduct of her perilous af- | had dressed for dinner, she again went to Lady 
fairs in a manner more confidential even than | Mason. She found her in bed, and told her 
that which had existed while he expected to | that at night she would come to her and tell her 
make her his wife. But, nevertheless, it went | all. And then she instructed her own servant 
sorely against the grain with him when it was | as to attending upon the invalid. In doing this 
proposed that there should still exist a close in- | she was cunning in letting a word fall here and 
timacy between the one cherished lady of his | there, that might teach the woman that that 
household and the woman who had been guilty | marriage purpose was all over; but nevertheless 
of so base a crime, It seemed to him that he | there was so much care and apparent affection 
might touch pitch and not be defiled—he or any | in her mode of speaking, and she gave her or- 
man belonging to him. But he could not rec-| ders for Lady Mason’s comfort with so much 
oncile it to himself that the widow of his son | earnestness, that no idea could get abroad in the 
should run such risk. In his estimatiga there | household that there had been any cause for 
was something almost more than humafi about | absolute quarrel. 
the purity of the only woman that blessed his Late at night, when her son had left her, she 
hearth. It seemed to him as though she were | did go again to her guest’s room, and sitting 
a sacred thing, to be guarded by a shrine—to be | down by the bedside she told her all that had 
protected from all contact with the pollutions of | been planned, pointing out, however, with much 
the outer world. And now it was proposed to| care that, as a part of those plans, Orley Farm 
him that she should take a felon to her bosom | was to be surrendered to Joseph Mason. “You 
as her friend! think that is right, do you not?” said Mrs. 

‘¢ But will that be necessary, Edith?” he said ; |} Orme, almost trembling as she asked a question 
‘‘and after all that has been revealed to us now, | so pertinent to the deed which the other had 








will it be wise ?” done, and to that repentance for the deed which 
‘“‘T think so,” she said, speaking again with a | wag now so much to be desired. 

very low voice. ‘* Why should I not?” “Yes,” said the other, ‘‘of course it will be 
‘* Because she has shown herself unworthy of | right.” And then the thought that it was not 


‘‘Unworthy! Dear father, is she not as wor-| to her also. If the estate must be voluntarily 
thy fit as she was yesterday? If we saw| surrendered, no one could so surrender it but 
cle each other’s bosoms, whom should | Lucius Mason. She knew this, and felt at the 
we think worthy ?” moment that of all men he would be the least 

‘*But you would not choose for your friend | likely to do so, unless an adequate reason was 
one—one who could do such a deed as that ?” made clearly plain to him. The same thought 

‘©No; I would not choose her because she had | at the same moment was passing through the 
so acted; nor perhaps, if I knew all beforehand, | minds of them both; but Lady Mason could not 
would I open my heart to one who had so done. | speak out her thought, and Mrs. Orme would 
But it is different now. What are love and| not say more on that terrible day to trouble the 
friendship worth if they can not stand against | mind of the poor creature whose sufferings she 


. . . . . | . 
such friendship; unfit for it, I should say.” in her power to abandon the property occurred 


such trials as these ?” was so anxious to assuage. 
**Do you mean, Edith, that no crime would | And then Lady Mason was left alone, and 
separate you from a friend ?” | having now a partner in her secret, slept sounder 


‘‘T have not said that. There are circum-| than she had done since the tidings first reached 
stances alma But if she repents, as I am! her of Mr, Dockwrath’s vengeance. 
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BREAD SAUCE IS 80 TICKLISH. 


CHAPTER XLVI. faction, that the cook had managed to preserve 
| the bread sauce uninjured through all the perils 
| of delay which it had encountered. 

AnD now we will go back to Noningsby. On | ** Bread sauce is so ticklish; a simmer too 
that evening Graham ate his pheasant with a| much and it’s clean done for,” Mrs. Baker said, 
relish although so many cares sat heavy on his| with a voice of great solicitude. But she had 
mind, and declared, to Mrs. Baker's great satis- | been accustomed perhaps to patients whose ap- 

. 


THE GEM OF THE FOUR FAMILIES, 
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petites were fastidious. ‘The pheasant and the 
bread sauce and the mashed potatoes, all pre- 
pared by Mrs. Baker's own hands to be eaten as 
spoon-meat, disappeared with great celerity ; and 
then, as Graham sat sipping the solitary glass of 
sherry that was allowed to him, meditating that 
he would begin his letter the moment the glass 
was empty, Augustus Staveley again made his 
appearance. 

‘‘ Well, old fellow,” said he, ‘* how are you 
now?” and he was particularly careful so to 
speak as to show by his voice that his affection 
for his friend was as strong as ever. But in 
doing so he showed also that there was some 
special thought still present in his mind—some 
feeling which was serious in its nature, if not 
absolutely painful. 

‘¢ Staveley,” said the other, gravely, ‘‘ I have 
acquired knowledge to-day which I trust I may 
carry with me to my grave.” 

‘¢ And what is that?” said Augustus, looking 
round to Mrs. Baker, as though he thought it 
well that she should be out of the room before 
the expected communication was made. But 
Mrs. Baker’s attention was so riveted by her 
patient’s earnestness that she made no attempt 
to go. 

“Tt is a wasting of the best gifts of Provi- 
dence,” said Graham, ‘‘ to eat a pheasant after 
one has really done one’s dinner.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Augustus. 

‘*So it is, Sir,” said Mrs. Baker, thinking 
that the subject quite justified the manner. 

‘* And of no use whatsoever to eat only a 
little bit of one as a man does then. To know 
what a pheasant is you should have it all to 
yourself.” 

‘*So you should, Sir,” said Mrs. Baker, quite 
delighted and very much in earnest. 

** And you should have nothing else. Then, 
if the bird be good to begin with, and has been 
well hung—”’ 

‘¢There’s a deal in thet,” said Mrs. Baker. 

“Then, I say, you'll know what a pheasant 


Is. 


the pheasant itself.” 

“‘T was almost afeard it would be spoilt by 
being brought up the second time,” said Mrs. 
Baker. ‘And so I said to my lady; but she 
wouldn't have you woke, nohow.” And then 
Mrs. Baker, having heard the last of the lecture, 
took away the empty wine-glass and shut the 
door behind her. 

“ And now I'll write those two letters,” said 
Graham. ‘* What I’ve written hitherto I wrote 
in bed, and I feel almost more awkward now I 
am up than I did then.” 

** But what letters are they ?” 

‘Well, one to my laundress, to tell her I 
shall be there to-morrow; and one to Mary 
Snow, to say that I'll see her the day after.” 

‘** Then, Felix, don’t trouble yourself to write 
either. You positively won't go to-morrow—” 


** Who says so ?” 
** The governor. 


He has heard from my mo- 





That’s the lesson which I have learned to- | 
day, and I give it you as an adequate return for | 


ther exactly what the doctor said, and declares 
that he won’t allow it. He means to see the 
doctor himself before you stir. And he wants 
to see you also. I am to tell you he'll come to 
you directly after breakfast.” 

‘*T shall be delighted to see your father, and 
am very much gratified by his kindness ; but—” 

** But what ?” 

“‘T am a free agent, I suppose, to go when I 
please ?” 

“‘Not exactly. The law is unwritten; but 
by traditional law a man laid up in his bed- 
room is not free to go and come. No action 
for false imprisonment would lie if Mrs. Baker 
kept all your clothes away from you.” 

**T should like to try the question.” 

‘¢ You will have the opportunity, for you may 
be sure that you'll not leave this to-morrow.” 

‘Tt would depend altogether on the evidence 
of the doctor.” 

** Exactly so. And as the doctor in this case 
would clearly be on the side of the defendants, a 
verdict on behalf of the plaintiff would not be by 
any means attainable.” After that the matter 
was presumed to be settled, and Graham said 
no more as to leaving Noningsbyjon the next 
day. As things turned out afterward, he re- 
mained there for another week. 

‘*T must at any rate write a letter to Mary 
Snow,” he said. And to Mary Snow he did 
write some three or four lines, Augustus sitting 
by the while. Augustus Staveley would have 
been very glad to know the contents, or rather 
the spirit of those lines; but nothing was said 
about them, and the letter was at last sealed up 
and intrusted to his care for the post-bag. There 
was very little in it that could have interested 
Augustus Staveley or any one else. It con- 
tained the ordinary, but no more than the ordi- 
nary terms of affection. He told her that he 
found it impracticable to move himself quite im- 
| mediately. And then as to that cause of dis- 
| pleasure—that cause of supposed displeasure as 
to which both Mary and Mrs. Thomas had writ- 
ten, he declared that he did not believe that any 
thing had been done that he should not find it 
| easy to forgive after so long an absence. 
| Augustus then remained there for another 
hour, but not a word was said between the young 
men on that subject which was nearest, at the 
moment, to the hearts of both of them. Each 

was thinking of Madeline, but neither of them 
spoke as though any such subject were in their 
thoughts. 

‘* Heaven and earth!” said Augustus at last, 
pulling out his watch. ‘It only wants three 
minutes to seven. I shall have a dozen mes- 
sages from the judge before I get down, to know 
| whether he shall come and help me change my 
boots. I'll see you again before I go to bed. 
Good-by, old fellow!” And then Graham was 
| again alone. 

If Lady Staveley were really angry with him 
| for loving her daughter—if his friend Staveley 
| were in very truth determined that such love 
|must under no circumstances be sanctioned— 
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would they treat him as they were treating him ? 
Would they, under such circumstances, make 
his prolonged stay in the house an imperative 
necessity? He could not help asking himself 
this question, and answering it with some gleam 
of hope. And then he acknowledged to him- 
self that it was ungenerous in him to doso. His 
remaining there—the liberty to remain there 
which had been conceded to him—had arisen 
solely from the belief that a removal in his pres- 
ent state would be injudicious. He assured him- 
self of this over and over again, so that no false 
hope might linger in his heart. And yet hope 
did linger there, whether false or true. Why 
might he not aspire to the hand of Madeline 
Staveley—he who had been assured that he need 
regard no woman as too high for his aspirations. 

‘¢Mrs. Baker,” he said that evening, as that 
excellent woman was taking away his tea-things, 
‘*T have not heard Miss Staveley’s voice these 
two days.” 

‘* Well, no; no more you have,” said she. 
**'There’s two ways, you know, Mr. Graham, 
of going to her part of the house. There’s the 
door that opens at the end of the passage by her 
mamma's - She’s been that way, and that’s 
the reason, I’ suppose. There ain’t no other, 
I’m sure.” 

‘** One likes to hear one’s friends if one can’t 
see them; that’s all.” 

“To be sure one does. I remember as how 
when I had the measles—I was living with my 
lady’s mother, as maid to the young ladies. 
There was four of ‘em, and I dressed ’em all— 
God bless ’em! They've all got husbands now 
and grown families—only there ain’t one among 
‘em equal to our Miss Madeline, though there’s 
some of ’em much richer. When my lady mar- 
ried him—the judge, you know—he was the 
poorest of the lot. They didn’t think so much 
of him when he came a-courting in those days.” 

** He was only a practicing barrister then.” 

**Oh yes; he knew well how to practice, for 
Miss Isabella—as she was then—very soon made 
up her mind about him. Laws, Mr. Graham, 
she used to tell me every thing in them days. 
They didn’t want her to have nothing to say to 
Mr. Staveley at first; but she made up her mind, 
and though she wasn’t one of them as has many 
words, like Miss Furnival down there, there was 
no turning her.” 

‘*Did she marry at last against their wish ?” 

**Oh dear, no; nothing of that sort. She 
wasn’t one of them flighty ones neither. She 
just made up her own mind and bided. And 
now I don’t know whether she hasn’t done about 
the best of ’em all. Them Oliphants is full of 
money, they do say—full of money. That was 
Miss Louisa, who came next. But, Lord love 
you, Mr. Graham, he’s so crammed with gout 
as he can’t ever put a foot to the ground; and 
as as cross. We goes there 
sometimes, you know. Then the girls is all 
plain; and young Mr. Oliphant, the son—why, 
he never so much as speaks to his own father ; 
and though they're rolling in money, they say 


cross —as cross 
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he can’t pay for the coat on his back. Now ony 
Mr. Augustus, unless it is that he won't come 
down to morning prayers and always keeps the 
dinner waiting, I don’t think there’s ever a black 
look between him and his papa. And as fo; 
Miss Madeline—she’s the gem of the four fam. 
ilies. Every body gives that up to her.” 

If Madeline’s mother married a barrister jp 
opposition to the wishes of her family—a bar. 
rister who then possessed nothing but his wits— 
why should not Madeiine do so also? That was 
of course the line which his thoughts took. But 
then, as he said to himself, Madeline’s father 
had been one of the handsomest men of his day, 
whereas he was one of the ugliest; and Made. 
line’s father had been encumbered with no Mary 
Snow. Aman who had been such a fool as he, 
who had gone so far out of the regular course, 
thinking to be wiser than other men, but being 
in truth much more silly, could not look for that 
success and happiness in life which men enjoy 
who have not been so lamentably deficient in 
discretion! ‘Twas thus that he lectured him- 
self; but still he went on thinking of Madeline 
Staveley. 

There had been some disagreeable confusion 
in the house that afternoon after Augustus had 
spoken to his sister. Madeline had gone up to 
her own room, and had remained there chewing 
the cud of her thoughts. Both her sister and 
her brother had warned her about this man 
She could, moreover, divine that her mother was 
suffering tinder some anxiety on the same sub- 
ject. Why was all this? Why should these 
things be said and thought? Why should there 
be uneasiness in the house on her account in 
this matter of Mr.Graham? She acknowledged 
to herself that there was much uneasiness—and 
she almost acknowledged to herself the cause. 

But while she was still sitting over her own 
fire, with her needle untouched beside her, her 
father had come home, and Lady Staveley had 
mentioned to him thatg¢Mr. Graham thought of 
going on the next day. 

‘* Nonsense, my dear,” said the judge. ‘‘ He 
must not think of such a thing. He can hardly 
be fit to leave his room yet.” 

‘* Pottinger does say that it has gone on ver} 
favorably,” pleaded Lady Staveley. 

‘¢ But that’s no reason he should destroy the 


| advantages of his healthy constitution by insane 


imprudence. He’s got nothing to do. He 
wants to go merely because he thinks he is in 
your way.” 

Lady Staveley looked wishfully up in her 
husband’s face, longing to tell him all her sus- 
picions. But as yet her grounds for them were 
so slight that even to him she hesitated to men- 
tion them. 

‘*His being here is no trouble to me, of 
course,” she said. 

‘¢Of course not. You tell him so, and he'll 
stay,” said the judge. ‘‘I want to see him 
to-morrow myself; about this business of poor 
Lady Mason’s.” 


Immediately after that he met his son. And 











Angustus also told him that Graham was go- 
ing. 

“Oh no; he’s not going at all,” said the 
judge. “ I've settled that with your mother.” 

‘* He’s very anxious to be off,” said Augustus, 
gravely. 
~ And why? Is there any reason?” 
n “Well; I don’t know.” For a moment he 
but he reflected that his doing so would be hard- 
ly fair toward his friend. ‘‘I don’t know that 
there is any absolute reason; but I’m quite sure 
that he is very anxious to go.” 

The judge at once perceived that there was 


which the pheasant was being discussed up in 


whole from his wife. Dear, gcod, loving wife! 
A secret of any kind from him was an impossi- 
bility to her, although that secret went no fur- 
ther than her thoughts. 


that—that I’m afraid,” said she. 

“He’s by no means a bad sort of man, my 
love,” said the judge. 

‘But he’s got nothing—literally nothing,” 
said the mother. 

‘* Neither had I, when I went a-wooing,” said 
the judze. 
have it all my own way.” 


son?” said Lady Staveley. ‘‘ In the first place, 
you were at the top of your profession.” 
‘““Was 1? Ifso, I must have achieved that 


kissed his wife very affectionately. 


judge, and between fifty and sixty years old. 


learning the whole truth. 


had a few words to say to her. 


him. 


has hurt himself—Mr. Graham.” 
** Yes, papa.” 
was trembling with nervous dread. 





thought he would tell his father the whole story ; | 


something in the wind, and during that hour in | 


Graham’s room, he succeeded in learning the | 


“The darling girl is so anxious about him, | 


‘* But, nevertheless, I managed to 


‘*You don’t mean really to make a compari- 


distinction at a very early age.” And then he 
Nobody was 
there to see, and under such circumstances a 
man may kiss his wife even though he be a| 


After that he again spoke to his son, and in spite 
of the resolves which Augustus had made as to 
what friendship required of him, succeeded in | 


Late in the evening, when all the party had 
drunk their cups of tea, when Lady Staveley 
was beginning her nap, and Augustus was mak- 
ing himself agreeable to Miss Furnival—to the 
great annoyance of his mother, who half rous- 
ing herself every now and then, looked sorrow- 
fully at what was going on with her winking 
eyes—the judge contrived to withdraw with 
Madeline into the small drawing-room, telling 
her, as he put his arm round her waist, that he 


‘* Well, papa,” said she, as at his bidding she 
sat herself down beside him on the sofa. She 
was frightened, because such summonses were 
very unusual; but nevertheless her father’s man-/ practicable, to do what they liked. 
ner toward her was always so full of love that 
even in her fear she felt a comfort in being with 


“My darling,” he said, ‘‘I want to ask you 
one or two questions—about our guest here who 


And now she knew that she 
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“*You need not think that I am in the least 
angry with you, or that I suspect you of having 
done or said, or even thought any thing that is 
wrong. I feel quite confident that I have no 
| cause to do so.” 

**Oh, thank you, papa.” 

* But I want to know whether Mr. Graham 
| has ever spoken to you—as a lover?” 

** Never, papa.” 

‘*Because under the circumstances of his 
present stay here, his doing so would, I think, 
have been ungenerous.” 
| ‘*He never has, papa, in any way—not a 
single word.” 
| ‘*And you have no reason to regard him in 
| that light ?” 

“No, papa.” But in the speaking of these 
last two words there was a slight hesitation—the 
least possible shade of doubt conveyed, which 
made itself immediately intelligible to the prac- 
| ticed ear of the judge. 
| **Tell me all, my darling; every thing that 


| there is in your heart, so that we may help each 
other if that may be possible.” 
|  ‘* He has never said any thing to me, papa.” 

‘** Becausé your mamma thinks that you are 
more anxious about him than you would be 
about an ordinary visitor.” 

** Does she?” 

‘¢ Has any one else spoken to you about Mr. 
Graham?” 

‘* Augustus did, papa; and Isabella, some 
time ago.” 

‘* Then I suppose they thought the same.” 

** Yes; I suppose they did.” 

‘* And now, dear, is there any thing else you 
would like to say to me about it?” 

‘* No, papa, I don’t think there is.’ 

‘* But remember this always; that my only 
wishes respecting you, and your mother’s wishes 
also, are to see you happy and good.” 

‘*T am very happy, papa.” 

*¢ And very good also to the best of my belief.” 
And then he kissed her, and they went back 
again into the large drawing-room. 

Many of my readers, and especially those who 
are old and wise—if I chance to have any such 
—will be inclined to think that the judge be- 
haved foolishly in thus cross - questioning his 
daughter on a matter, which, if it were expedi- 
ent that it should die away, would die away the 
more easily the less it were talked about, But 
the judge was an odd man in many of the theo- 
ries of his life. One of them, with reference to 
his children, was very odd, and altogether op- 
posed to the usual practice of the world. It was 
this—-that they shou!d be allowed, as far as was 
Now the 
general opinion of the world is certainly quite 
the reverse—namely this, that children, as long 
as they are under the control of their parents, 
should be hindered and prevented in those things 
to which they are most inclined. Of course 
the world in general, in carrying out this prac- 
tice, excuses it by an assertion—-made to them- 
i selves or others—that children customarily like 
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those things which they ought not tolike. But 

the judge had an idea quite opposed to this. 

Children, he said, if properly trained, would like 

those things which were good for them. Now 

it may be that he thought his daughter had been 

properly trained. 

** He is a very clever young man, my dear ; 
you may be sure of that,” were the last words 
which the judge said to his wife that night. 

‘** But then he has got nothing,” she replied ; 
‘and he is so uncommonly plain.” 

The judge would not say a word more, but he 
could not help thinking that this last point was 
one which might certainly be left to the young 
lady. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE ANGEL OF LIGHT UNDER A CLOUD, 


On the following morning, according to ap- 
pointment, the judge visited Felix Graham in 
his room. It was only the second occasion on 
which he had done so since the accident, and he 
was therefore more inclined to regard him as an 
invalid than those who had seen him from day 
to day. 

**T am delighted to hear that your bones have 
been so amenable,” said the judge. ‘* But you 
must not try them too far. We'll get you down 
stairs into the drawing-room, and see how you 
get on there by the next few days.” 

**T don’t want to trouble you more than I can 
help,” said Felix, sheepishly. He knew that 
there were reasons why he should not go into 
that drawing-room, but of course he could not 
guess that those reasons were as well known to 
the judge as they were to himself. 

* You sha’n’t trouble us—-more than you can 
help. Iam not one of those men who tell my 
friends that nothing is a trouble. Of course you 
give trouble.” 

‘*T am so sorry!” 

** There’s your bed to make, my dear fellow, 
and your gruel to warm. You know Shaks- 
peare pretty well by heart, I believe, and he puts 
that matter—as he did every other matter—in 
the best and truest point of view. Lady Mac- 
beth didn’t say she had no labor in receiving the 
king. ‘The labor we delight in physics pain,’ 
she said. Those were her words, and now they 
are mine.” 

‘* With a more honest purpose behind,” said 
Felix. 

* Well, yes; I’ve no murder in my thoughts 
at present. So that is all settled, and Lady 
Staveley will be delighted to see you down stairs 
to-morrow.” 

**T shall be only too happy,” Felix answered, 
thinking within his own mind that he must settle 
it all in the course of the day with Augustus. 

‘* And now perhaps you will be strong enough 
to say a few words about business.” 

** Certainly,” said Graham. 

** You have heard of this Orley Farm case, in 
which our neighbor Lady Mason is concerned.” | 
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**Oh yes; we were all talking of it at your 
table; I think it was the night, or a night or 
two, before my accident.” 

‘*Very well; then you know all about it, 
At least as much as the public knows generally 
It has now been decided on the part of Joseph 
Mason—the husband’s eldest son, who is en. 
deavoring to get the property—that she shall by 
indicted for perjury.” 

‘* For perjury !” 

‘*Yes; and in doing that, regarding the mat- 
ter from his point of view, they are not deficient 
in judgment.” 

** But how could she have been guilty of per- 
jury?” 

‘¢ In swearing that she had been present when 
her husband and the three witnesses executed 
the deed. If they have any ground to stand on 
—and I believe they have none whatever—but 
if they have, they would much more easily get 
a verdict against her on that point than on a 
charge of forgery. Supposing it to be the fact 
that her husband never executed such a deed, it 
would be manifest that she must have 
falsely in swearing that she saw him do so,” 

‘* Why, yes; 

‘¢ But that would afford by no means conclu 
sive evidence that she had forged the surrepti- 
tious deed herself.” 

‘*Tt would be strong presumptive evidence 
that she was cognizant of the forgery.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so—but uncorroborated would hard- 
ly bring a verdict after such a lapse of years. 
And then, moreover, a prosecution for forgery, if 
unsuccessful, would produce more painful feel- 
ing. Whether successful or unsuccessful it 
would do so. Bail could not be taken in the 


sworn 


one would say so.” 


| first instance, and such a prosecution would cre- 


ate a stronger feeling that the poor lady was 
being persecuted.” 
“Those who really understand the matter 


| will hardly thank them for their mercy.” 


‘** But then so few will really understand it. 
The fact, however, is that she will be indicted 
for perjury. I do not know whether the indict- 
ment has not been already laid. Mr. Furnival 
was with me in town yesterday, and at his very 
urgent request I discussed the whole subject with 
him. I shall be on the Home Circuit myself 
on these next spring assizes, but I shall not take 
the criminal business at Alston. Indeed I should 
not choose that this matter should be tried be- 
fore me under any circumstances, seeing that 
the lady is my near neighbor. Now Furnival 
wants you to be engaged on the defense as junior 
counsel.” 

** With himself?” 

‘*Yes; with himself—and with Mr. Chaffan- 
brass.” 

‘* With Mr. Chaffanbrass!”’ said Graham, in 


| a tone almost of horror—as though he had been 


asked to league himself with all that was most 
disgraceful in the profession; as indeed perhaps 


| he had been. 


** Yes—with Mr. Chaffanbrass.” 
“Will that be well, judge, do you think ?” 














‘‘ Mr. Chaffanbrass no doubt is a very clever | of letter paper, quite full of small writing, the 


man, and it may be wise in such a case as this | latter of which was crossed. 


to have the services of a barrister who is per- | 
haps unequaled in his power of cross-examining 
a witness.” 

‘Does his power consist in making a witness 
speak the truth, or in making him conceal it ?” 

‘‘Perhaps in both. But here, if it be the} 
case, as Mr. Furnival suspects, that witnesses 
will be suborned to give false evidence—”’ } 

‘* But surely the Rounds would have nothing 
to do with such a matter as that?” 

‘““No, probably not. I am sure that old 
Richard Round would abhor any such work as | 
you or I would do. They take the evidence as | 
it is brought to them. I believe there is no 
doubt that at any rate one of the witnesses to 
the codicil in question will now swear that the 
signature to the document is not her signature.” 

«A woman—is it ?” 

‘“‘Yes; a woman. In such a case it may 
perhaps be allowable to employ such a man as 
Mr. Chaffanbrass; and I should tell you also, 
such another man as Mr. Solomon Aram.” 

‘*Solomon Aram, too! Why, judge, the 
Old Bailey will be left bare.” 

“The shining lights will certainly be down 
at Alston. Now under those circumstances will 
you undertake the case?” 

“Would you—in my place?” 

“Yes; if I were fully convinced of the inno- 
cence of my client at the beginning.” 

3ut what if I were driven to change my 
opinion as the thing progressed !” 

“You must go on, in such a case, as a matter 
of course.” 

“T suppose I can have a day or two to think 
of it?” 

**Oh yes. I should not myself be the bearer 
to you of Mr. Furnival’s message, were it not 
that I think that Lady Mason is being very 
cruelly used in the matter. If I were a young 
man in your position, I should take up the case 
con amore, for the sake of beauty and woman- 
hood, I don’t say that that Quixotism is very 
wise; but still I don’t think it can be wrong to 
join yourself even with such men as Chaffan- 
brass and Mr. Solomon Aram, if you can feel 
confident that you have justice and truth on 
your side.” Then after a few more words the 
interview was over, and the judge left the room, 
making some further observation as to his hope 
of seeing Graham in the drawing-room on the 
next day. 

On the following morning there came from 
Peckham two more letters from Graham, one 
of course from Mary Snow, and one from Mrs. 
Thomas. We will first give attention to that 
from the elder lady. She commenced with 
much awe, declaring that her pen trembled with- 
in her fingers, but that nevertheless she felt 
bound by her conscience and that duty which 
she owed to Mr. Graham to tell him every thing 
that had occurred—‘‘ word by word”—as she 
expressed it. And then Felix, looking at the 





letter, saw that he held in his hand two sheets 
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She went on to say 
that her care had been unremitting, and her 
solicitude almost maternal; that Mary’s con- 
duct had on the whole been such as to inspire 
her with ‘ undeviating confidence ;” but that 
the guile of the present age was such, especially 
in respect tou female servants—who seemed, in 
Mrs, Thomas's opinion, to be sent in these days 
express from a very bad place for the express as- 
sistance of a very bad gentleman—that it was 
impossible for any woman, let her be ever so cir- 
cumspect, to say ‘‘ what was what, or who was 
who.” From all which Graham learned that 
Mrs. Thomas had been ‘‘done;” but by the 
middle of the third page he had as yet learned 
nothing as to the manner of the doing. 

But by degrees the long reel unwinded itself; 
angel of light, and all. Mary Snow had not 
only received but had answered a lover’s letter. 
She had answered that lover's letter by making 
an appointment with him; and she had kept 
that appointment— with the assistance of the 
agent sent express from that very bad gentleman. 
All this Mrs. Thomas had only discovered after- 
ward by finding the lover's letter, and the an- 
swer which the angel of light had written. Both 
of these she copied verbatim, thinking probably 
that the original documents were too precious 
to be intrusted to the post; and then ended by 
saying that an additional year of celibacy, passed 
under a closer espionage, and with more severe 
moral training, might still, perhaps, make Mary 
Snow fit for the high destiny which had been 
promised to her. 

The only part of this letter which Felix read 
twice was that which contained the answer from 
the angel of light to her lover. ‘* You have 
been very wicked to address me,” the angel of 
light said, severely. ‘* And it is almost impossi- 
ble that I should ever forgive you!” If only 
she could have brought herself to end there! 
But her nature, which the lover had greatly be- 
lied in likening it to her name, was not cold 
enough for this. So she added a few more words 
very indiscreetly. ‘‘As I want to explain to 
you why I can never see you again, I will meet 
you on Thursday afternoon, at half past four, a 
little way up Clapham Lane, at the corner of 
the doctor’s wall, just beyond the third lamp.” 
It was the first letter she had ever written to a 
lover, and the poor girl had betrayed herself by 
keeping a copy of it. 

And then Graham came to Mary Snow’s let- 
ter to himself, which, as it was short, the reader 
shall have entire : 


“My peak Mr. Granam,—I never was so unhappy in 
my life, and I am sure I don't know how to write to you. 
Of course I do not think you will ever see me again unless 
it be to upbraid me for my perfidy, and I almost hope you 
won't, for I should sink into the ground before your eyes. 
And yet I didn’t mean to do any thing very wrong, and 
when I did meet him I wouldn't as much as let him take 
me by the hand—not of my own accord. I don't know 
what she has said to you, and I think she ought to have 
let me read it; but she speaks to me now in such a way 
that I don’t know how to bear it. She has rummaged 
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among every thing I have got, but I am sure she could 
find nothing except those two letters. It wasn't my fault 


that he wrote to me, though I know now I ought not to 


have met him. He is quite a genteel young man, and 
very respectable in the medical line; only I know that 
makes no difference now, seeing how good you have been 
tome. I don’t ask you to forgive me, but it nearly kills 
me when I think of poor papa. 

** Yours always, most unhappy, and very sorry for what 


I have done, Mary Snow.” 


Poor Mary Snow! Could any man under 
such circumstances have been angry with her? 
In the first place, if men will mould their wives, 
they must expect that kind of thing; and then, 
after all, was there any harm done? If ulti 
mately he did marry Mary Snow, would she 
make a worse wife because she had met the 
apothecary’s assistant at the corner of the doc- 
tor’s wall, under the third lamp-post ? 
ham, as he sat with the letters before him, made 
all manner of excuses for her; and this he did 
the more eagerly, because he felt that he would 
have willingly made this affair a cause for break- 
ing off his engagement, if his conscience had 
not told him that it would be unhandsome in 
him to do so. 

When Augustus came he could not show the 
letters to him. Had he done so it would have 
been as much as to declare that now the coast 
was clear as far as he was concerned. He could 
not now discuss with his friend the question of 
Mary Snow, without also discussing the other 
question of Madeline Staveley. So he swept the 
letters away, and talked almost entirely about 
the Orley Farm case. 

“IT only wish I were thought good enough 
for the chance,” said Augustus. ‘* By Heavens! 
I would work for that woman as I never could 
work again for any fee that could be offered me.” 

**So would I; but I don’t like my fellow- 
laborers.” 

‘*T should not mind that.” 

‘*T suppose,” said Graham, “ there can be no 
possible doubt as to her absolute innocence ?” 

**None whatever. My father has no doubt. 
Furnival has no doubt. Sir Peregrine has no 
doubt—who, by-the-by, is going to marry her.”’ 

** Nonsense !” 

‘Qh, but he is, though. He has taken up 
her case con amore with a vengeance.” 

‘*T should be sorry for that. It makes me 
think him a fool, and her—a very clever wo- 
man.” 

And so that matter was discussed, but not a 
word was said between them about Mary Snow, 
or as to that former conversation respecting 
Madeline Staveley. 
a reserve between them; but each felt also that 
there was no way of avoiding this. ‘‘ The govy- 
ernor seems determined that you sha’n't stir yet 
a while,” Augustus said as he was preparing to 
take his leave. 

‘*T shall be off in a day or two at the furthest 
all the same,” said Graham. 

** And you are to drink tea down stairs to- 
night. 
out of the dining-room. 


Gra- 


I can assure you that 


Each felt then there was | 
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your first appearance after your accident } 


been duly announced to the public, and that you 
And then Staveley 


are anxiously expected.” 
left him. 

So he was to meet Madeline that evening, 
His first feeling at the thought was one of joy, 
but he soon brought himself almost to wish that 
he could leave Noningsby without any such 
meeting. There would have been nothing in it 

nothing that need have called for observation 
or remark—had he not told his secret to Augus- 
tus. But his secret had been told to one, and 
might be known to others in the house. Indeed 
he felt sure that it was suspected by Lady Stave- 
It could not, as he said to himself, hav. 
been suspected by the judge, or the judge would 
not have treated him in so friendly a manner, 


ley. 


or have insisted so urgently on his coming down 
among them. 

And then, how should he carry himself in her 
presence? If he were to say nothing to her, his 
saying nothing would be remarked; and yet he 
felt that all his powers of self-control would not 
enable him to speak to her in the same manner 
that he would speak to her sister. He had to 
ask himself, moreover, what line of conduct he 
did intend to follow. If he was still resolved to 
marry Mary Snow, would it not be better that 
he should take this bull by the horns and upset 
it at once? In such case, Madeline Staveley 
must be no more to him than her sister. But 
then he had two intentions. In accordance 
with one he would make Mary Snow his wife ; 
and in following the other he would marry Miss 
Staveley. It must be admitted that the two 
brides which he proposed to himself were very 
different. The one that he had moulded for his 
purposes was not, as he admitted, quite 
equal to her of whom nature, education, and 
birth had had the handling. 

Again he dined alone; but on this occasion 
Mrs. Baker was able to elicit from 
thusiasm as to his dinner. 


own 


him no en- 
And yet she had 
done her best, and placed before him a sweet- 
bread and dish of sea-kale that ought to have 
made him enthusiastic. ‘‘I had to fight with 
the gardener for that like any thing,” she said, 
singing her own praises when he declined to 
sing them. 

‘*Dearme! They'll think that I am a dread- 
ful person to have in the house.” 

**Not a bit. Only they sha’n’t think as how 
I’m going to be said ‘no’ to in that way when 
I’ve set my mind on a thing. I know what's 
going, and I know what’s proper. Why, laws, 
Mr. Graham, there’s heaps of things there, and 
yet there’s no getting of ’em—unless there’s a 
party or the like of that. What's the use of a 
garden, I say, or of a gardener either, if you 
don’t have garden stuff? It’s not to look at. 
Do finish it now—after all the trouble I had, 
standing over him in the cold while he cut it.” 

‘*Oh dear, oh dear, Mrs. Baker, why did you 


do that ?” 
I'll come and fetch you as soon as we're | 


‘* He thought to perish me, making believe it 
took him so long to get at it; but I’m not so 
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easy perished; I can tell him that! Id have| 
stood there till now but what I had it. Miss 
Madeline see’d me as I was coming in, and | 
asked me what I’d been doing.” 

‘‘T hope you didn’t tell her that I couldn't | 
live without sea-kale ?” 

“TI told her that I meant to give you your 
dinner comfortable as long as you had it up here ; 
and she said—; but laws, Mr. Graham, you | 
don’t care what a young lady says to an old wo- 
man like me. You'll see her yourself this even- 
ing, and then you can tell her whether or no the 
sea-kale was worth the eating! It’s not so bad- 
ly biled; I will say that for Hannah Cook, though 
she is rampagious sometimes.” He longed to 
ask her what words Madeline had used, even in 
speaking on such a subject as this; but he did 
not dare to do so. Mrs. Baker was very fond 
of talking about Miss Madeline, but Graham was 
by no means assured that he should find an ally 
in Mrs. Baker if he told her all the truth. 

At last the hour arrived, and Augustus came | 
to convoy him down to the drawing-room. It 
was now many days since he had been out of 
that room, and the very fact of moving was an 
excitement to him. He hardly knew how he 
might feel in walking down stairs, and could 
not quite separate the nervousness arising from | 
his shattered bones from that other nervousness 
which came from his—shattered heart. The 
word is undoubtedly a little too strong, but as it 
is there, there let it stay. When he reached the | 
drawing-room he almost felt that he had better | 
decline to enter it. The door, however, was 
opened, and he was in the room before he could 
make up his mind to any such step, and he 
found himself being walked across the floor to 
some especial seat, while a dozen kindly anxious | 
faces were crowding round him. 

‘*Here’s an arm-chair, Mr. Graham, kept ex- | 
pressly for you, near the fire,” said Lady Stave- 
ley. ‘*And I am extremely glad to see you) 
well enough to fill it.” 

‘* Welcome out of your room, Sir,” said the 
judge. ‘I compliment you, and Pottinger also, | 
upon your quick recovery ; but allow me to tell 
you that you don’t yet look like a man fit to 
rough it alone in London.” 

‘“*T feel very well, Sir,” said Graham. 

And then Mrs. Arbuthnot greeted him, and 
Miss Furnival, and four or five others who were 
of the party, and he was introduced to one or 
two whom he had not seen before. Marian too 
came up to him—very gently, as though he were 
as brittle as glass, having been warned by her | 
mother. ‘*Qh, Mr. Felix,” she said, ‘‘I was 
so unhappy when your bones were broken. Ido 
hope they won’t break again.” 

And then he perceived that Madeline was in 
the room and was coming up to him. She had 
in truth not been there when he first entered, 
having thought it better, as a matter of strategy, 
to follow upon his footsteps. He was getting up | 
to meet her, when Lady Staveley spoke to him. 

‘*Don’t move, Mr. Graham, Invalids, you | 
know, are chartered.” 
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“‘T am very glad to see you once more down 
stairs,” said Madeline, as she frankly gave him 
her hand—not merely touching his—‘‘ very, 
very glad. But I do hope you will get stronger 
before you venture to leave Noningsby. You 
have frightened us all very much by your terrible 
accident.” 

All this she said in her peculiarly sweet silver 
voice, not speaking as though she were dismayed 
and beside herself, or in a hurry to get through 
a lesson which she had taught herself. She had 
her secret to hide, and had schooled herself how 
to hide it. But in so schooling herself she had 
been compelled to acknowledge to herself that 
the secret did exist. She had told herself that 
she must meet him, and that in meeting him 
she must hide it. This she had done with ab- 
solute success. Such is the peculiar power of 
women; and her mother, who had listened not 


only to every word, but to every tone of her 
| ) A J 


voice, gave her exceeding credit, 
‘*There’s more in her than I thought there 
was,” said Sophia Furnival to herself, who had 


also listened and watched. 


**Tt has not gone very deep with her,” said 
the judge, who on this matter was not so good 


| a judge as Miss Furnival. 


‘* She cares about me just as Mrs. Baker does,” 
said Graham to himself, who was the worst judge 
of them all. He muttered something quite 
unintelligible in answer to the kindness of her 
words; and then Madeline, having gone through 
her task, retired to the further side of the round 
table, and went to work among the tea-cups. 

And then the conversation became general, 
turning altogether on the affairs of Lady Mason. 
It was declared as a fact by Lady Staveley that 
there was to be a marriage between Sir Peregrine 


| Orme and his guest, and all in the room ex- 


pressed their sorrow. The women were espe- 
cially indignant. ‘‘ I have no patience with her,” 
said Mrs. Arbuthnot. ‘‘ She must know that 
such a marriage at his time of life must be 
ridiculous, and injurious to the whole family.” 

The women were very indignant—all except 
Miss Furnival, who did not say much, but en- 
deavored to palliate the crimes of Lady Mason 
in that which she did say. ‘‘I do not know 
that she is more to blame than any other lady 
who marries a gentleman thirty years older than 
herself.” 

**T do, then,” said Lady Staveley, who de- 
lighted in contradicting Miss Furnival. ‘* And 
so would you too, my dear, if you had known 
Sir Peregrine as long as Ihave. And if—if— 
if—but it does not matter. I am very sorry for 
Lady Mason—very. I think she is a woman 


’ 


cruelly used by her own connections; but my 


sympathies with her would be warmer if she 
had refrained from using her power over an old 
gentleman like Sir Peregrine, in the way she 
has done.” In all which expression of senti- 
ment the reader will know that poor dear Lady 
Staveley was wrong from the beginning to the 
end. 

‘‘For my part,” said the judge, “I don’t 
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see what else she was to do. If Sir Peregrine | selfish demagogues, seduced many of them froy, 
asked her, how could she refuse ?” the paths of duty as good citizens, and placed 
‘* My dear!” said Lady Staveley. them in the attitude of rebels before the world. 
“ According to that, papa, every lady must Soon after the close of the Revolution Massa. 
marry any gentleman that asks her,” said Mrs. | chusetts found itself burdened with a debt of 
Arbuthnot. $5,000,000, incurred chiefly during that strug. 
‘* When a lady is under so deep a weight of | gle; and also subjected to a call for as muc} 
obligation I don’t know how she is to refuse. | more by the Continental Congress, as its quot 
My idea is that Sir Peregrine should not have | for the liquidation of the National debt. Th, 
asked her.” | impoverished people looked upon this burder 
** And mine too,” said Felix. ‘* Unless in- | with dismay, and a large number of them, th: 
deed he did it under an impression that he could dupes of designing men, were taught to beliey: 
fight for her better as her husband than simply | that their State being now sovereign, and per- 
as a friend.” fectly independent of the National Government, 
**And I feel sure that that is what he did | was not legally bound to pay any portion of the 
think,” said Madeline, from the further side of | National debt. Such doctrine, dishonest in fact, 
the table. And her voice sounded in Graham’s | was legal, so far as any thing to the contrary 
ears as the voice of Eve may have sounded to| could be found in the Articles of Conjederat , 
Adam. No; let him do what he might in the | which formed the old organic law of the incho- 
world—whatever might be the form in which | ate Republic. This doctrine had been promul- 
his future career should be fashioned, one thing | gated in all the States, and the General Cong 
was clearly impossible to him. He could not} found themselves powerless. Each State col- 
marry Mary Snow. Had he never learned to| lected its own revenues, and applied them first 
know what were the true charms of feminine} to its own use. The National Treasury was 
grace and loveliness it might have been possible | exhausted. Its resources were dried up. Thi 
for him to do so, and to have enjoyed afterward | public credit was prostrated. The National 
a fair amount of contentment. But now even | Government was brought into contempt at hon 


contentment would be impossible to him under} and abroad; and the League of States soon 
such alot as that. Not only would he be mis- | found that the powerful solvent known as “‘ State 
erable, but the woman whom he married would | Rights” was rapidly reducing the bond to a rope 
be wretched also. It may be said that he made | of sand. Anarchy was lighting the torch of 
up his mind definitely, while sitting in that arm- | Discord, preparatory to laying in ashes the fair 
chair, that he would not marry Mary Snow. | fabric for the dwelling-place of rational liberty 
Poor Mary Snow! Her fault in the matter had | erected by Washington and his compatriots. A 
not been great. feeling prevailed that every man was ‘‘a law 
When Graham was again in his room, and | unto himself.” It was fairly argued that, if the 
the servant who was obliged to undress him had | States were absalutely independent of the Na- 
left him, he sat over his fire, wrapped in his | tional Government, the counties must be inde- 
dressing- gown, bethinking himself what he} pendent of the States, and the towns of the coun- 
would do. ‘‘I will tell the judge every thing,” | ties, and individuals of all municipal law; for in 
he said at last. ‘‘ Then, if he will let me into | this, as 
his house after that, I must fight my own bat-| “In Nature's chain, whatever link you strike, 
tle.’ And so he betook himself to bed. Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 
abies ee ae __— | Upon the latter postulate—a necessary conclu 
. wren - | sion of ‘* State Rights” logic—those who engaged 
SHAYS’S REBELLION. in ** Shays’s Rebellion,” in Massachusetts, in the 
HE practical workings of that great early | years 1785 and 1786, based their action. They 
error of the Fathers—namely, the admission | assumed the right, each for himself, to judge of 
of the principle of independent State sovereignty | the propriety of any law passed by his Stat: 
into their scheme of government for the emanci- | Legislature, and to obey or defy it according to 
pated colonies—soon bore mischievous fruit; so| his own pleasure. This was a germ of Nulli- 
mischievous, that the same Fathers hastened to | fication that was watered by politicians during 
correct the dangerous evil by forming a Nation- | Washington’s administrations ; blossomed in th« 
al Government, composed of the whole peop/e, | Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798-99; 
wherein the States, as such, were made subor- | promised ample products in New England in 
dinate. 1812—"14; bore its first ripe fruit in 1832-33 ; 
The fruit of that political error was early de- | and produced an abundant harvest in 1861-62 
veloped in Massachusetts—a State which, as a The Legislature of Massachusetts, in 1785-’86, 
Colony and a freed Commonwealth, had worked | had a controlling number of members in whom 
nobly, side by side with Virginia, in the front | the people felt but little confidence ; and the up- 
rank of patriotism during the war for Independ- | right men of that body were subjected to unjust 
ence, then just closed. The impulses of her | suspicions because they were found in bad com- 
people were naturally generous, patriotic, and | pany. The acts of the Legislature were watched 
righteous ; but the poverty engendered by the | with the keenest scrutiny, and designing poli- 
war, the pressure of public debt, demanding | ticians, taking advantage of this wide-spread 
heavy taxation for relief, and the wickedness of | jealousy, persuaded the least-informed of the 

















they had a right, by irregular conventions and 
by force, to rid themselves of the restraints of 
government and laws, and even to overturn both 
and establish new ones. Fortunately for tke 
safety of the Commonwealth it had a Governor, 
in the person of James Bowdoin, an unswerving 
patriot of the Revolution, then almost sixty 


vears of age, whose firmness and leniency con- | 


ducted the vessel of state safely through one of 
the severest storms to which it was ever exposed. 
He lamented the feebleness of the National Goy- 
ernment; exhorted the people to give it strength ; 
and called upon them to vindicate their patriot- 
ism by submitting cheerfully to heavy taxation, 
in order to provide means for sustaining the 
State and National credit. For that purpose it 
was found that the sum to be raised in 1786 was 
about a million and a half of dollars. The 
Legislature timidly and somewhat reluctantly 
seconded the Governor's views, by providing for 
the assessment and collection of the taxes, and 
in laying the appalling exhibit of indebtedness 
before the people. Having discharged his duty 
the Governor prorogued the Legislature early in 
July (1785) to the month of January following. 

The demagogues were soon busily engaged in 
stirring up the people. In several counties con- 
ventions of the inhabitants were held, and meas- 
ures were adopted well calculated to clog the 
movements of the Government by resisting tax- 
ation and suppressing courts of justice. These 
assemblages and their proceedings were so alarm- 
ing that the Governor called an extraordinary 
session of the Legislature in September, when 
the alleged grievances of the people were laid 
before them. These were more numerous than 
weighty. ‘The malcontents chiefly complained 
of the excise law; of the application of the rev- 
enue from imposts to the payment of the national 
taxes; of the enormity of the poll-tax; of the 
high valuation of farm-lands; of the compensa- 
tion allowed to the officers of the late war, who 
held the notes of the State for the amount due 
them; of the costs of civil suits and the collec- 
tion of debts; of the growing riches and influ- 
ence of lawyers at the expense of the people ; of 
the existence of courts of common pleas, which 
they regarded as useless; of the salaries of all 
public officers; of many of the provisions of the 
State Constitution, especially that portion which 
provided for a State Senate—a body which they 
held to be superfluous, and a useless public bur- 
den; in a word, of the whole machinery of Gov- 
ernment as a scheme to oppress the people. 

One of the most important of the conventions 
held previous to the meeting of the Legislature 
assembled at Hatfield, in Hampshire County. 
It was composed of delegates from about fifty 
towns. They professed to disapprove of all | 
mobs and riots; yet three weeks afterward not | 
less than fifteen hundred men, many of them | 
delegates of the convention, and nearly all of | 
them armed, appeared at Northampton, the shire | 
of the county, and prevented the sitting of the | 
Court of Common Pleas. The convention, which 
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population, in various parts of the State, that | was in session three days, considered many al- 


leged grievances, including all above enumera- 
ted, and demanded the emission of bills of credit 
| that should be made a legal tender in all trans- 
actions of the Commonwealth. They ordered 
their proceedings to be published, and copies of 
them to be sent into other counties where symp- 
toms of discontent had been exhibited. 

On hearing of the seditious movement at 
Northampton, the Governor issued a temperate 
proclamation, forbidding assemblages of the 
people for unlawful purposes, and calling upon 
the officers of the Government and all good cit- 
izens to aid in suppressing such dangerous com- 
binations. This proclamation only served to 
increase the zeal of the demagogues and the dis- 
contents of their dupes, and to bring into more 
immediate action the disorderly spirit that pre- 
vailed in almost every part of the State. Grown 
bold by the evidences of strength around them, 
the leaders, especially in Worcester, Middlesex, 
| Bristol, and Berkshire counties, became more 

open in their exhibition of disloyalty. On the 
first of September three hundred armed men ap- 
peared at Worcester, and prevented the holding 
| of a Court of Common Pleas there. Soon aft- 
erward a larger body of insurgents assembled 
| near Springfield, where the Supreme Court was 
| about to be held, for the purpose of preventing 
its sitting also. These, the most formidable in 
number, arms, and personal character of any 
that had yet appeared, were led by Danier 
Suays, who had been an officer in the Conti- 
| nental army, and was then in the prime of life, 
| being forty-five years of age. He was an enthu- 
siastic, daring, and ambitious man; cool and 
| cautious, persevering and not very scrupulous 
as to the means used for accomplishing his pur- 
| poses, whatever they might be. 
The vigilant Governor, anticipating this dem- 
onstration, took measures to give the insurgents 
| @ proper reception at Springfield. He ordered 
Major-General Shepard, commander of the divi- 
sions of militia in that District, to assemble a 
| sufficient number to take possession of and hold 
the Court-house, and to protect the Court in its 
proceedings. Shepard collected about six hun- 
dred of the militia, many of them men of much 
substance both in wealth and character. Shays 
heard of these preparations, but was not dis- 
mayed. He appeared before Springfield at the 
time for the assembling of the Court, with a 
| large number of followers, all well-armed, and 
| most of them of the poorer and least-informed 
| classes. ‘The Court assembled, and the pro- 
ceedings went on for three days without much 
|interruption. Shays attempted to communicate 
| with the Court, but his messages were treated 
| with disdain. He was greatly exasperated, and 
it was thought that he would attack General 
Shepard. The alarm of the inhabitants became 
so great and painful that the Court finally ad- 
journed, and on the morning of the fourth day 
Shays and his followers disappeared, to the great 
relief of the people. They were a lawless mob. 
They insulted every man who would not join 
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them or approve their conduct ; and others, more 
timid, threatened with severe punishments in the 
event of non-compliance, fell into their ranks 
and shared their odium. 

In Bristol County similar disorders occurred. 
There, too, the vigilant Governor, Bowdoin, pro- 
vided defenses for the Court. Major-General 
Cobb, the commander of the militia in that dis- 
trict, and who was also Chief the 
Court of Common Pleas, was directed to sum- 
mon the militia to Taunton, the capital of the 
county. There the Court assembled at the ap- 
pointed time, and there, too, the insurgents ap- 
peared in numbers much greater than the mili- 
tia. But the firm and spirited conduct of Gen- 
eral Cobb kept them at bay. He went out bold- 
ly alone and confronted them. He spoke to them 
kindly but firmly, and concluded by telling them 
that he intended to ‘‘sit as a judge or die as a 
general.” He was well known to most of them. 
They believed his words ; and also believing pru- 
dence to be the better part of valor, they dis- 
persed without attempting any interference with 
the Court. That body, however, thought it best 
to adjourn, on account of the great alarm of the 
inhabitants, and the difficulty in procuring the 
presence of witnesses. Not long afterward the 
insurgents attempted to prevent the sitting of 
the Supreme Court in Bristol County ; but they 
were promptly met and dispersed by the resolute 
General Cobb. 

In Middlesex, at about this time, the insur- 


Justice of 


gents unexpectedly appeared in force, and for- 
bade the judges, about to open a Court of Com- 


mon Pleas, entering upon their duties. ‘This 
demonstration surprised the people. A conven- 
tion had lately been held in the county, but was 
thinly attended, and it was the impression of the 
most intelligent men that the Governor’s proc- 
lamation would deter the malcontents from com- 
mitting any overt acts. The Court was entire- 
ly unprotected, and was compelled to obey the 
insurgents, whose leaders were a few men in that 
county, bold and bad, who were constantly ex- 
citing the heavily-taxed people against the Goy- 
ernment. At their command the more reckless 
of the inhabitants had formed the expedition that 
broke up the Middlesex Court. 

When the Legislature met, at near the close 
of September, the Governor laid before them a 
full statement of all insurgent movements up to 
that time, and the causes which had brought the 
members together. He condemned the conduct 
of the malcontents, and recommended the adop- 
tion of efficient measures for the total suppres- 
sion of the incendiary and revolutionary spirit 
then pervading almost the entire Commonwealth. 
The Legislature were in agreement with him, 
and while they offered to do every thing in their 
power to redress any real grievance, they gave 
the insurgents to understand that the whole civil 
and military power of the Commonwealth would 
be brought to bear upon them; that their un- 
lawful acts would be visited with such punish- 
ment as might be necessary to vindicate the 
majesty of the law. The Legislature could not 


the 
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annihilate the public debt, nor omit the employ- 
ment of means for the collection of taxes: byt 
they could and did pass acts for the immediate 
relief of the people, and for making their pecun- 
iary burdens somewhat by deferring the 
collection of a part of the tax to a future day 
They also provided for lessening the expenses 
of suits at law; for making specific articles 
legal tender for taxes instead of specie, and oth. 
er measures for relief. At the same time, re 
solved to act vigorously against all offenders who 
should set the laws at defiance, they sus "~" d 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the English Consti- 
tution, for eight months. ‘These acts afforded 
great relief to the Governor, whose firmness had 
been denounced as severity, and whose zeal in 
sustaining the laws was construed into a want 
of feeling for the real distresses of the people 
The Legislature issued an address to the peo- 
ple, setting forth the indebtedness of the State 
and National Governments; 
sider the sacred duty of sustaining the public 
credit, municipal and national; and appealing 
to them in the name of patriotism and good cit- 
izenship to discountenance all unlawful acts 
This was followed by examples of economy on 
the part of some of the most influential men in 
State, who agreed to discourage the use of 
foreign articles, persuaded that much of the dis- 
tress private indebtedness was 
chargeable to the extravagant use of fabrics and 
other articles from beyond the seas, 


less, 


urging them to con- 


occasioned by 


which com- 
manded enormous prices and corresponding prof- 
its, and which, on account of these profits, and 
the absence of any efficient commercial regula- 
tions in American ports, were brought into the 
country in great abundance. 

Winter approached, but the insurgent spirit 
was not subdued—scarcely checked. While the 
Legislature was yet in session early in November 
there were indications that an attempt would be 
made to interfere with the sittings of the Supreme 
Court about to be held in Middlesex. General 

3rooks, a gallant officer of the Revolution, i 
command of the militia of that district, 
dered to have a strong force in readiness to 
march to Cambridge if necessary. Among those 
summoned, and held in readiness, were 
regiments and four artillery companies of Mid- 
dlesex, and one company of infantry and one 
of artillery in Boston. This formidable display 
made the malcontents of Middlesex invisible and 
silent at that time. 

The Legislature adjourned after a session of 
six weeks. Their dispersion was the signal for 
greater activity on the part of the insurgents. 
They held several meetings in the Western 
counties, and severely censured the measures 
recently adopted by the Legislature. They re- 
solved, by acclamation, to resist the execution 
of the laws of the State; and every where, 
among unprincipled men, the most lawless and 
alarming spirit was manifested. The leniency 
of the Governor was called cowardice. The acts 
of the Legislature were denounced as instru- 


was Or- 


three 














ments of tyranny. The people were excited by | 
inflammatory appeals. ‘They were incited to} 
acts of violence, and the courts of justice were 
again interfered with. 

Toward the close of November the sitting of 
the General Court of Sessions at Worcester was 
prevented by an armed mob, who, taught by 
demagogues and believing that they owed no} 
other obedience to Government but in so far as 
they might approve its measures, declared that 
they had the right, if they chose, to dispense 
with all laws which were obnoxious to them, 
and that they intended to set the State authori- | 
ties at defiance. In Hampshire and Middlesex | 
similar bold demonstrations were made. ‘The 
Governor perceived that the time for argument | 
and persuasion was at an end, and that the safe- | 
ty of the Commonwealth, now really in danger, | 
must be secured by energetic measures. He ac- | 
cordingly issued a general order for the major- | 
generals throughout the State to see that the | 
militia, under their respective commands, were | 
equipped and ready to respond to any sudden | 
demand for their services. This order inflamed 
the leaders of the malcontents and their deluded 
followers, and the insurrection began to assume | 
the alarming form of a rebellion. The leaders, 
expecting severe punishment in the event of | 
failure, became desperate, and were ready to| 
employ desperate measures for the accomplish- 
ment of their wicked scheme. They also hoped 
to secure a sufficient number of adherents or de- | 
fenders to procure the Governor’s pardon in the | 
event of their failure. They wefe doomed to be 
disappointed. 

In December a large number of the insur- 
gents assembled at Concord, expecting to be 
joined by others from Bristol, Worcester, and | 
Hampshire. Their object was to prevent the 
sitting of the Court at Cambridge—the dictation 
of measures to the Governor—and the suspen- | 
sion, for a time at least, of the usual processes 
of law. It is evident that while these objects | 
were acknowledged, they intended, if possible, | 
to seize the capital, take possession of the ar- | 
chives, and proclaim a provisional government. 
But the project failed, and three of the leading 
traitors of Middlesex soon found themselves 
within the walls of Boston jail. The Sheriff, in 
the execution of his warrant for their arrest, was | 
accompanied by a number of influential gentle- 
men and a company of Boston cavalry who vol- 
unteered their services. 

At the same time loyal citizens on horseback | 
traversed the neighboring counties to ascertain | 
the temper of the people. They found wide- 
spread discontent, and ignorance of the relations 
of the people to the Government. They talked | 
bitterly about being coerced to obey laws which | 
they did not like, and the tyranny of the Gov- | 
ernment in adopting measures to subjugate an 
independent people by compelling them to com- 
ply with the requisitions of the law. Men of 
this stamp, to the number of at least a thousand, 
led by Shays, soon appeared at Worcester, not- | 
withstanding the country was covered with deep 
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snow. They prevented the sitting of the Court, 
and billeted themselves upon the inhabitants ; 
while Shays, and his confederates from other 
counties, devised a scheme for marching on the 
capital and rescuing their friends from the Bos- 
ton jail. The project found wings. Great agi- 
tation and alarm ensued. Major-General Lin- 
coln, a veteran officer of the Revolution, was di- 
rected to take measures for defending the capi- 
tal. ‘The militia were summoned to immediate 
preparation; and the firing of a cannon upon 
Fort Hill—one of the three eminences in Bos- 
ton—was to be the signal for them to hasten to 
the appointed rendezvous. 

The scheme of the insurgents was abandoned. 
They were likely to starve at Worcester; so 
Shays and his followers waded through the deep 
snow to Rutland, twelve miles distant, and found 
shelter in some dilapidated Continental barracks. 
There they suffered exceedingly from cold and 
hunger, and the tears of penitence and bitter re- 
gret were seen on many cheeks. But peniten- 
tial tears were likely to prove of no avail; for 
the time when submission to the laws and the 
taking of the oath of allegiance would have se- 
cured their pardon was passed. It is supposed 
that even Shays, perceiving how desperate were 
the fortunes of his unholy enterprise, made in- 
formal overtures at this time to the Executive 
for pardon on the condition that he should aban- 
don his disloyal schemes. But the Governor 
would not listen to a rebel in arms, nor trust to 
the word of a traitor when unaccompanied by 
concurrent deeds. 

Shays and his followers, desperate but de- 
termined—for success or utter ruin was the al- 
ternative presented —turned their faces west- 
ward, and marched upon Springfield for the 
purpose of interfering with the sitting of the 


| Court appointed for the 26th of December, and, 


if strong enough, to seize the Continental arsenal 
at that place. They arrived there on the 25th, 
took possession of the Court-house, and presented 
to the judges a written declaration that the Court 
should not transact business. ‘The powerless 
judges were compelled to submit. 

When intelligence of these proceedings reach- 
ed the Governor, and information of symptoms 
of similar movements elsewhere was communica- 
ted to him, he determined to put forth the power 
of the Commonwealth which the people had 
placed in his hands. It was evident that longer 


| forbearance with the rebels would be positively 


mischievous. His leniency was construed by 
them as weakness, and his generous appeals to 
their patriotism as the voice of timidity. It was 
the opinion of intelligent men that if the rebel- 
lion should not be crushed immediately, before 
it should assume more formidable proportions, 
civil war would be inevitable. Accordingly, 
early in January (1787), the Governor called 
out the militia of Suffolk, Middlesex, Essex, 
Worcester, and Hampshire, to the number of 
4400, for thirty days. Two companies of artil- 
lery from Suffolk and Middlesex were also called 
into the service, and Major-General Lincoln was 
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appointed to the chief command. For the sup- 
port of this little army the State borrowed of 
patriotic citizens $20,000, the treasury being 
empty. At the same time the Governor circu- 
lated through all the insurgent districts an ad- 
dress to the people, kind and conciliatory, yet 
firm in tone, communicating important informa- 


tion concerning public affairs, appealing to the | 


patriotism and good sense of the discontented, 
and assuring the incorrigible that their proceed- 
ings were criminal, and that *‘such opposition 
to the Government and the laws could not be 
longer endured.” ‘‘ Your actions,” he said, 
‘* whatever may be your real or pretended mo- 
tives, tend directly to anarchy and confusion in 
the State.” 

While the militia were mustering—two thou- 
sand of them near Boston, where Lincoln took 
the immediate command of them, and the re- 
mainder in other parts of the State—Shays was 
extremely busy in augmenting his insurgent 
army to meet them. Evidently much alarmed, 


he also again made overtures to the Executive | 


for pardon and oblivion. He sent a petition to 
the Supreme Executive Council to that effect ; 


but the style and temper of the document were | 


such as men in his condition should never pre- 
sume to display, for he was humbly imploring « 
judge for mercy. The Governor regarded the 
petition itself as highly reprehensible, because it 
impudently proposed changes in the mode of ad- 


ministering justice as preliminary to making a | 


pardon satisfactory to the insurgents; and was 
signed by names whose owners never saw the 
paper. The petition was of course rejected, and 
Shays and his followers stood before the world 
as doomed outlaws. 

With a courage and perseverance worthy of 
all praise when exercised in a good cause, Shays 
resolved to continue his attitude of defiance of 
the State laws. He issued an appeal to his 
‘‘ suffering fellow-citizens,” urging them to join 
him ‘‘in support of their rights,” which he al- 
leged the Government had denied them; and, 
contrary to the general opinion, his forces, even 
in this desperate strait, increased rather than 
diminished. Encouraged by this, he hastened 
to attempt to execute that important part of his 
plan which contemplated the seizure of the ar- 
senal at Springfield before Lincoln could reach 
there with his troops. Anticipating such design, 
the Governor directed General Shepard, of the 
Hampshire District, to assemble a thousand mi- 
litia there for the protection of the courts and 
the arsenal. He had also been directed by the 
Continental Congress to take measures for the 
security of public property there. The militia 
responded with alacrity, and Shepard soon found 
himself at the head of eleven hundred men, well 
armed, and having cannon from the arsenal. 

Shays, meanwhile, had been concentrating all 
the malcontents in arms, near Springfield, hop- 
ing to have a sufficient force there, before the 
arrival of Lincoln, to disperse Shepard’s militia 
and gain possession of the arsenal. By the 
middle of January his forces amounted to over 
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eighteen hundred men, and the situation of 
Shepard was really a critical one. The insur. 
gents greatly outnumbered his own troops, and 
they were desperate. Lincoln was still at Wo) 
cester, fifty miles distant, and could not giy, 
him immediate relief. It was evident that he 
| must rely upon his own resources, and trust to 


the superiority of his weapons, the advantage of 
cannon, and the aid of that Providence which 
defends the right. 

The friends of the rebels in arms attempted 
| to detain Lincoln at Worcester by pretended de- 
sires for negotiation. Lincoln was not deceived. 
He knew their object to be delay in giving sup- 
port to Shepard, and he moved forward as rapid- 
ly as possible. Of this Shays was informed bya 
spy, and he tock immediate measures for attack. 
ing Shepard. He had about four hundred men 
at West Springfield, under Luke Day, and about 
as many more from Berkshire, under Eli Par- 
sons, who were not far off. These he ordered 
to join him on the east side of the Connecticut 
River on the 25th, before the ‘* Lincolnites” could 
reach him. Day was unable to comply, but in 
| a letter, intercepted by General Shepard, he prom- 
ised to be with Shays on the 26th. The latter 
waited until the afternoon of the 25th, when, 
not doubting Day’s speedy arrival, and fearing 
that of Lincoln, he marched to attack Shepard 
and capture the arsenal, at about four o'clock. 
| Shays approached in open column. General 
| Shepard sent a flag, warning him to desist, and 
| informing him that he was defending the arsenal 
| under the authority of both the State and of the 
| Congress. Shays and his followers had little 
jregard for either, and continued to advance. 
| The General sent a second message, forbidding 
| them to approach any nearer, declaring that if 
they did, he should fire upon them. ‘This had no 
other effect than to call from one of the rebel 
leaders, with a defiant shout, the reply, ** That 
| is all we want ;” evidently expecting that blood- 
| shed would fire the insurgent heart and set the 
| State in ablaze. They advanced more rapidly, 
|when Shepard ordered his two cannon to fire 
blank cartridges, hoping to intimidate the as- 
|sailants. They advanced still more rapidly, 
| when he pointed his artillery at the centre of 
their column, fired, and killed three and wound- 
jedone. <A wild cry of murder went up from the 
|rear of the insurgent column, and the whole 
| body, thrown into the greatest confusion, heed- 
| less of the efforts of Shays, fled, panic-stricken, 
| to Ludlow, ten miles distant, leaving their slain 
behind them. The arsenal was saved. Had 
the rebels captured it, the event would have 
| given them great prestige and power. 
Shays was not discouraged, notwithstanding 
|two hundred men deserted him after the flight 
| from Springfield. Day joined him with his four 
| hundred Berkshire men, and he prepared to 
|make another effort to capture the arsenal. 
| But General Lincoln arrived on the 27th with 
| four regiments of infantry, a battalion of artil- 
| lery, and a company of cavalry, to the great joy 
| of the terrified inhabitants. 
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Pursuit of the rebels was immediately com- | authority to promise pardon, nor had he any 


menced. Lincoln crossed the Connecticut River 
on the ice with the greater portion of his troops, to 
disperse some armed insurgents at West Spring- 
field, while Shepard, with the Hampshire militia, 
pursued Shays up the river. 
side of the stream retreated in disorder to Nor- 
thampton, and those under Shays to Amherst. 
The insurgents still held out and defied the Gov- 


ernment. ‘Their leaders, expecting no mercy, 


hoped, with a gambler’s faith, that some turn | 


of affairs might give them success. They also 


counted on large support not yet developed, be- 


lieving that there was a divided Commonwealth, 
the preponderance of strength being on the side 
of those who were ‘* fighting for independence.” 
rhey even expected ‘ foreign aid” from sympa- 
thizers in the border States. 

Lincoln’s movements were so energetic that 


he prevented the concentration of insurgent | 
The snow | 


bands. The service was formidable. 
was deep and the weather was intensely cold. 
It was difficult to subsist a large force in that 
then comparatively sparsely populated country. 
Some of Shepard’s troops were made prisoners 
by a band of insurgents ; and for a while it seemed 
doubtful whether Linco or Shays would be the 
successful leader. 

At this time there was a class of men in Massa- 
chusetts who were really favorable to the insur- 


gents, but were too cowardly to declare their | 


opinions, or to openly engage in the rebellion. 
They formed a treacherous Peace Party, more 
despicable than the armed leaders of the rebellion. 
They affected to censure the conduct of the in- 
surgents for overt acts of opposition to the Gov- 


ernment. They attempted to hold conventions 
7 


in several counties, declaring that such meet- | 


ings were necessary, on account of the great dis- 
contents of the people, to avert the horrors of 
civil war. To avoid that they were ready to 
yield every thing to the insurgents—to them 
peace was professedly preferable to daw and good 
government. But many of the leaders of this 
peace party were known to be sympathizers with 
the rebels, and hypocritical in their professions ; 
and their deceptive movement was so frowned 
upon by every loyal citizen that they soon with- 
drew from the presence of public contempt. 
From Hadley General Lincoln addressed a 
letter to Shays at Pelham (in the same county, 
about twenty miles distant), in which he set forth 
the criminality of his proceedings and the per- 
sonal consequences that would ensue to all under 
his banner of rebellion to the Government. In 
the name of that Government, as its authorized 
agent, he directed him to read the letter to his 
deluded followers, assuring him that if he did 
not comply, he should march upon him with in- 
creased energy. Shays replied, proposing as a 
condition for such submission, unconditional 
pardon for all. If this could not be granted, he 
asked for a suspension of hostilities until the 
matter could be brought before the Legislature, 
then about to assemble, and the result of their 
deliberations might be known. Lincoln had no 


Those on the west | 


inclination to grant a suspension of hostilities, 
asked for no other purpose than to have delay 
give strength to the insurgents. He therefore 
prepared to move forward. 

The Legislature met at the close of January. 
| Shays and other leaders sent in a petition, in 
| which they acknowledged their error in taking 

up arms against the Government, and promised 
to lay them down under a guaranty of uncon- 
ditional pardon for all. ‘The Government would 
| not listen to rebels in arms, but adopted meas- 
ures for reinforcing Lincoln. Shays meanwhile 
|} had marched with his main body to Petersham 
(about twelve miles from Pelham), where sub- 
| sistence would be more certain. Lincoln pur- 
sued him. He left Hadley late in the evening, 
} and reached Petersham early the next morning, 
| having marched thirty miles in a severe snow- 
storm, and the mercury at zero. Many of his 
men were badly frozen; but all their discomforts 
; were forgotten when the result of this extraor- 
dinary march was found to be complete success. 
| The insurgents were surprised. ‘They fled in 
every direction, and in the greatest disorder, 
without firing a gun. One hundred and fifty 
of them were made prisoners. The leaders and 
the remainder escaped. Some returned quietly 
to their homes, and others, more active and 
criminal, fled from the State. 

With the dispersion of Shays’s followers the 
back of the rebellion was broken. Yet it con- 
tinued to show signs of life for weeks afterward, 
| especially in Berkshire County, where the mal- 
contents were very numerous, and where they 
expected and received aid from discontented men 
in New York and Vermont, who were chiefly 
natives of Massachusetts. Their hostility con- 
tinued to be so bold and menacing that about 
five hundred loyal citizens of Berkshire formed 
themselves into a Home Guard for mutual pro- 
tection and the support of the Government. 
| Some collisions between them and the insur- 
| gents ensued; but the spirit of the latter soon 
| began to falter, and at length the greater portion 
of them laid down their arms and took the oath 
of allegiance, while some of the most criminal 
fled from the State. Similar movements oc- 
curred in other parts of the Commonwealth. 
They were the dying convulsions of a rebellion 
| whose hideous apparition haunted for a long 
time the peaceful citizens of the counties of Mas- 
sachusetts bordering on Connecticut. Before 
the blossoms of spring appeared it was dead and 
buried. 

The Legislature authorized special sessions 
of the Supreme Judicial Court in the counties 
where the rebellion had been most apparent, for 
the trial of insurgents. ‘The Governor made 
application to the executives of the several ad- 
joining States for the arrest of the fugitive reb- 
els within their respective jurisdictions ; and ev- 
ery proper measure was used to bring the chief 
criminals to justice. But toward the great body 
of the malcontents who had taken up arms ex- 
treme lenity marked the course of the Govern- 
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ment. It was well known that the rebellion | 


was the work of a few designing politicians, who, 
by means of falsehood and sophistry, had de- 
ceived the illy-informed people. Three Commis- 
sioners were appointed to consider the cases of 
these deluded ones, and the result was, that in 
April no less than three hundred who had taken 
up arms against the Government were pardoned. 
Others, more culpable, were indicted for trea- 
son, fourteen of whom were convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. Eight of them received par- 
don from the Governor, and the remainder were 
reprieved conditionally. 
were some magistrates, were convicted of sedi- 
tious practices and punished ; and one member 
of the State Legislature, found guilty of open 
opposition to civil authority, was sentenced to 


Others, among whom 


sit upon the gallows, and pay a heavy fine. 
Shays, the chief leader in the rebellion, who 
fled to the State of New York, escaped arrest. 
Finally, the legal veil of oblivion was drawn 
over that episode in our national history known 
as Suays’s Repetition. The chief was par- 
doned, and he lived many years as a respected 
citizen in the village of Sparta, in Livingston 
County, New York. He died there on the 29th 
of September, 1825, at the age of eighty-five years. 

MY SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR. 
‘* TS the editor in? Can I see him?” 

I heard the words before I saw the speak- 
er. The voice was sweet, rich, and youthful, 
with a certain quality of strength and hope in it. 
I think one often hears in a voice a great deal 
besides the words it utters. 
tions, of whims, if you will—an old bachelor. 
Not so very old though—don’t busy your imag- 
ination with dyed whiskers and a scratch. I 
was thirty-five, and that is what Mr. Dickens 
and the rest of the middle-aged novelists call a 
young man. At any rate, my heart was neither 
withered nor frozen, old bachelor’s heart as it 
was. I did not believe all men knaves, and all 
women schemers. 
not owing to any distrust of the sex, any cold 
cynicism, or mocking incredulity. It was sim- 
ply that while I had admired some women, and 
esteemed many, I had never happened to /ove 
any. So much by way of explaining the interest 
I felt in youth and beauty every where; the 
spontaneous kindness and championship which 
certain acquaintances of mine—already b/asé at 
twenty-four—were wont to laugh at as Quixotic 
knight-errantry. 

I looked up after the words I had heard, and 
the speaker was just coming round the tall desk 
which hid the door from my view. 

Young—her voice had told me so—not more 
than seventeen, and with a sunny, winsome 
countenance, not beautiful exactly, but better 
than that. Looking into her face it needed no 
subtle physiognomical lore to know what man- 
ner of woman she was. 


with the hair brushed back like a child's abo 
the delicate little ear; the straight nose, wit) 
the thin, expressive nostril; the mouth, which 
could close in calm scorn, or dimple into sweet. 
est gentleness—looking at them, I knew her as 
well as if I had known her all her jife—under- 
stood the quick impulses of that warm, rich na. 
ture. She was very plainly dressed. It was 
little that I knew about feminine fashions, but 
I recognized in the simple muslin frock, the 
plain straw bonnet, and the untrimmed mantle 
indications of delicate taste and a slender purse 

Do not fancy that I looked at my visitor fo, 
the space of time which it has taken you to read 
this description. I made my observations along 
with my bow, and gave her my approbation and 
a chair together. ‘There was a suggestive-look- 
ing white roll in her hand. Her errand was 
evident enough, even if she had not made it 
known at once, with a straight-forward simplic- 
ity quite in accordance with her face. 

**Do you buy manuscripts, Mr. Fraser ?” 

‘* When they please me, yes.” 

The smile with which I answered her provoked 
a responding one, and she said, with a little 
blush, 

‘“*Of course I was not quite inexperienced 


| enough to think you bought them without read- 


| 


I was a man of no-| 


That I was not married was | 


ing. I wanted to ask if you would read mine, 
and purchase it if you should like it.” 

‘**Certainly,” I said, reaching my hand for 
the neat little roll. ‘‘I will look over it, and 
let you know my decision.” 

**T know, of course, that you have a great 
deal to do; but if you cou/d read it soon I should 
be glad. It is my first venture, and its success 
is very important to me. Indeed I have taken 
great pains with it.” 

Of course my sympathies were aroused. Speak- 
ing in a business point of view, tender-hearted- 
ness was my besetting sin. I seemed to read a 
whole life-story in her crimson cheek, the eager- 
ness of her manner, and the tremor which quiv- 
ered through her voice. My fancy began pic- 
turing sick parents, hungry brothers and sisters, 
and I know not what other fantastic shapes of 
gloom and wretchedness. I resolved to find out 
for myself if she were in need; and I answered 
her as if it were the most customary thing in the 
world for the editor of a magazine that receives 
more than a hundred manuscripts in a month to 
call at the house of each anxious and waiting 
contributor with his sentence of hope or despair. 
She would know no better, she had seen so little 
of life : 

‘Where shall I find you, when I have read 
your story and am ready to communicate my 


| decision ?” 


She handed me a card on which her address 
was delicately penciled. It was in a quiet, re- 


| spectable part of the town, through which I 


| 


| 


passed daily on my way to and from my office. 
‘* I hope it will please you,” she said, rising to 


Those large brown | go, and there was a wistful pathos in her voice, 


eyes, shy yet honest, full of pride as well as of | an expression on her face of mingled hope and 
tenderness; that brow, broad and fair and open, | apprehension, which haunted me all day. 





I did not undo the manuscript until I had 
reached home at night. It should have the ben- 
efit of my after-dinner mood—of the hour when 


I could look most complacently on men and 


things. 

What a neat little affair it was! No question 
that she had, as she said, taken great pains with 
it. It was a pleasure to me, bored with such 


. > | 
reams of paper covered with worse than Egyp- | 


tian hieroglyphs, only to glance at that free, 
clear, yet dainty chirography. But there, alas! 
its excellence ended. 
great many novels, and seen very little of life. 
She had one heroine who was constantly draw- 
ing herself up to her full height—a stately creat- 
ure, with raven hair and flashing, midnight eyes. 


Then there was the inevitable contrast—a gentle | 


girl, with blue eyes and wealth of sunny tresses, 
who always bounded into the room; who wore 
white dresses even in January, and had no end 


of roses and myrtle flowers, with whose petals it | 
seemed to be her chief business to litter the car- | 
pet. The hero, whom they both loved, what a 
Picture to your- 


desperado he was, to be sure! 
self his Spanish cloak, in which his martial fig- 
ure was wrapped at all hours ; his pale, sad face, 
with wild eyes, and haggard lines of care; his 


BS 


contempt of the world, which he had not loved | 
Imagine the | 


and which had not loved him. 
kisses and blisses with which the pages were 
embalmed; the impassioned thee-and-thou dec- 
larations, the stolen meetings, and grand climax ; 
the wedding of the hero and the blue-eyed sis- 
ter, and the black convent veil falling between 
the dark-eyed one and the world. 


. . ' 
It was clear enough that any genius which 
g yé 


Miss Ruth Hastings possessed lay in a far differ- 
ent channel from the writing of stories. The 


stuff—I spoke of it with editorial contempt and | 


indifference—was execrable! Of course I must 


return it. 


And yet, poor little thing! she had said it was | 


of great importance to her, and she had taken so 
much pains with it! My good angel suggested 
that I should buy it—for myself, of course, not 
the firm—and pay her for it at our usual rates. 
I could make her understand how much accept- 
ed manuscript our safes contained, and that she 
must not look immediately for the appearance 
of her story. 

This plan settled, I felt a great deal better. 
I took out my meerschaum, one of my bachelor 
comforts, and tipping back my chair and put- 
ting up my feet, like a born Yankee as I was, 
watched for an hour the blue smoke curling so 
gracefully upward, and saw, through or in it, a 
hazy vision of a girl's face, frank and innocent 
as a child’s, earnest and tender as a woman’s. 

It was past seven o’clock in the afternoon of 
the next day that I found myself at the locality 


indicated by the card of my little contributor. | 
The house was a small, modest one, nest and | 


pleasant - looking, standing behind two horse- 
chestnut trees, blazing with their June wealth 
of blossoms. There was no indication surely 
of destitution or discomfort—perhaps the twenty- 


She had evidently read a | 
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| five dollars in my waistcoat pocket were going 
|to be thrown away after all; and my brown- 
| eyed literary aspirant was only suffering from a 
|commonplace desire to be printed, or, at best, 
| a feminine attraction toward the shop windows. 

I went up the steps and rang the bell, feeling 
a little as if I had been imposed upon, slightly 
cross, and unamiable. 

The door was opened by a boy twelve years 
old, perhaps, in whose face I could trace a strong 
family likeness to my visitor of the day before. 
I inquired for Miss Hastings. 

‘* Sister is not in just now, but my mother is. 
Won't you walk into the parlor and speak to 
her ?” 

This was not exactly what I had hoped. If 
I must pay for matter which I could not use, F 
felt at least determined that I would be thanked 
by those brown eyes. I went in, resolving, if 
possible, to lengthen my stay until Miss Ruth's 
return. 

A delicate, gentle-looking woman rose to 
meet me as I entered. 

‘*My name is Fraser,” I said, answering her 
glance of inquiry. ‘ I had a little matter of busi- 
ness which I wished to arrange with your daugh- 
ter.” 

She smiled. 

“Oh yes, Ruth was expecting you. She 
would be very sorry to miss your visit. She 
| went out of an errand for me, and I am sure she 
can not be gone much longer. If you are not 
in too great haste, perhaps you would sit down 
and wait till her return.” 

I explained that I was in no haste at all— 
could wait just as well as not; better, in fact, 
since it would save me the trouble of coming 
again. 

So I sat and talked for half an hour with 
Mrs. Hastings. Ido not think I am an inguisi- 
| tive person. I do not ask many questions, and 
I abhor above all things the man who cross-ex- 
amines his friends as if he were a lawyer, and 
they were on the witness stand. I certainly 
never knew how it was that I contrived, in that 
| half hour, to learn so much of the personal his- 

tory of the Hastings family. I discovered that 
Mrs. Hastings had been left a widow two years 
before ; that she was not by any means in actual 
want, though her income was so small since the 
death of her husband that there were many luxu- 
ries she must resign, unless there were some way 
of increasing the family fund. Ruth had always 
been her father’s pet. She was not used to ex- 
ertion of any kind. She had no vocation for a 
teacher, and the only resource she had been able 
to think of was her pen. They had always said 
|at Rutgers that Ruth had a fine gift for com- 
position, Mrs. Hastings remarked, with a little 
motherly pride. 

[ would not for the world have wounded her 
by suggesting the difference between the ele- 
ments required for a pretty school theme and 
those necersary for the success of a story in a 
popular magazine. I was becoming every mo- 
ment more interested in the Hastings family, 
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and more anxious to assist them, if possible, 
without wounding their pride. I am not of those 
who can not recognize any destitution except 
the absence of bread and potatoes. I confess to 
a yet keener sympathy for the genteel poor— 
for delicate women, accustomed to being shel- 
tered from all the cares and worries of life, and 
then suddenly left to confront the world alone, 
and turn the thoughts which have hitherto been 
tinged with no sadness, present or prophetic, to 
the gloomy problem of getting through the year 
on an insufficient income. I understood now 
why that poor little thing had taken so much 
pains, and how truly that first venture was very 
important to her. 

After a while she came. I heard the door 
open, and a light, quick step cross the hall. 

**Oh, mamma!” cried the young, cheery voice 
—a voice that wou/d be young, and cheery, and 
hopeful, no matter how dark the clouds were 
which might encompass her life; and then see- 
ing me, she paused in the door, and I had an 
instant, before she spoke again, to engrave on 
my heart another picture of her simple, girlish 
loveliness. She wore the same dress, and the 
same black silk mantle flung round her shoul- 
ders with careless grace, but she had pulled off 
her bonnet in the hall, and was holding it by its 
strings. I could see the shape of her head, and 
the outline of the hair waving away from her 
face, and coiled heavily at the back of her slen- 
der neck. I had not quite realized how pretty 
she was before 
me. 


In a moment she came up to 


‘** How kind of you,” she said, extending her 
hand with a frank smile, ‘‘to have read my 
manuscript so soon. But I have felt almost 
sure, ever since I left it, that you would have to 
reject it. People never do sutceed at first, [ be- 
lieve, and you must not think I shall be disap- 
pointed to meet the same fate with so many 
others.” 

‘* Tf your expectations have been so moderate 
you will be all the more gratified to hear that 
the story is accepted. I have come to pay you 
for it.” 

I placed the money in her hand. 

**So much ?” she said, blushing in that pret- 
ty, girlish way of hers. ‘‘Surely this must be 
more than you pay to beginners ?” 

** We pay at one rate for all manuscript which 
we take. If good enough for our use it is no 
matter whether the author has ever written be- 
fore or not.” 

She thanked me heartily; and then with ashy 
joy, very pretty to see, she crossed the room and 
laid the money in her mother’s lap. 

‘* My first earnings!” she said, in a voice that 
tried to be gay, but had a note of pathos thrill- 
ing through it. Mrs. Hastings looked at me 
with a smile half apologetic, and said, 

** You must not think the poor child loves 
money too well. You can hardly understand 
how many pleasant and comfortable things such 
a sum as this represents to us.” 

I staid a few moments after that—long enough 


to discover into what a refined and pleasant fam 
ily circle chance had brought me; and to wish 
that, instead of being a solitary bachelor, living 
in lodgings which nobody cared to make pleas- 
ant, I was a son or brother in that little hong 
hold, and had a right to sit down at night in t} 
quiet, home-like room. 

Before I left I intimated that it would be 
some time, perhaps, before the story would 


ap- 
pear—we had so many on hand accepted pre in 
viously. 

‘* When I see it in print,” she answered, “ you 
must not be surprised if I send you another ;” 
and then I went away. 

The family interested me more than I hi 
ever been interested on such brief acquaintance 
in my whole life. I could not bear to lose sight 
of them; but what possible pretext could I find 
for continuing my visits? Miss Ruth had inti- 
mated that she should not write again until she 
saw her story in print, and no one knew better 
than I what a long day off that event was likely 
to be. ' 


Two weeks passed away and the very appa 
rent impossibility of meeting again my litt 

brown-eyed special contributor—I called her 
that because no eyes save mine were ever likely 


to read her story—only stimulated my wishes 
into eagerness. I confess to thinking of her a 
good deal. I even took out, now and then, her 
remarkable manuscript, and reperused it until 
actually begen to feel a kindly and familiar in- 
terest in the blue-eyed and black-eyed heroines, 
and to look with more complacency on the for- 
midable hero with his Spanish cloak. If things 
had gone on for any length of time in that man- 
ner, I am not sure that I shouldn’t have per- 
suaded myself that the Story was good enous 
to publish, were it only for the hope of her bring- 
ing me another. 

It happened that I found my good fortune at 
length, where I least looked for it, in the col- 
umns of a morning paper. In the list of board 
and lodging advertisements I saw one of a room, 
with breakfast and tea, at No. 11 Blank Street; 
the very house. My resolve was taken in a mo- 
ment. I had no ties to bind me where I was. 
A week’s rent in advance would be a sufficient 
compensation to a landlady, who had never tried 
to oblige me, for the loss of her lodger. If pos- 
sible I would become an inmate of that quiet, 
pleasant house behind the horse-chestnut trees. 

Evening found me again in the little parlor. 
Mrs. Hastings was alone, and I did my errand, 
making the excuse that the location was so much 
nearer my place of business than my present 
lodgings. She seemed heartily rejoiced «it my 
application. There were so many similar ad- 
vertisements, she said, that she had hardly ven- 
tured to hope hers would attract any one, still 
she had thought the experiment worth trying. 
She owned her house, and with a responsible 
lodger they could get along very comfortably. 
It was certainly an unexpected piece of good 
fortune that I, with whom they already felt ac- 
quainted, should be disposed to come. 

















I did not see that night the brown-eyed au- 
thoress of ‘* The Rival Sisters; or, The Myste- 
rious Lover,” but that mattered little when I 
was presently to be an inmate of the same dwell- 
ing. 

The next evening I joined them at tea. My 
possessions had previously arrived, and my room 
was in readiness for me. I felt at once com- 
fortable and at home. They received me as 
one who was to belong to the family, to share 
their household interests, and be one of them- 
selves. How I blessed my stars that I found 
myself at last among people who had never known 
what it was to keep lodgers ‘‘ for a living.” 

Of course my acquaintance with Ruth pro- 
gressed rapidiy. She regarded me, or I thought 
so, as a kind of safe, elderly friend. She bor- 
rowed my books; she came to me with all her 
little difficulties, sang me her new songs, and 
deferred so much to my opinion that I ought to 
have been both grateful and satisfied. 

But I wasn’t. 

I began to discover that I wanted something 
more and different. It is not pleasant to be 
met with the simple gayety and frankness of a 
niece or a sister by the woman whom you would 
fain woo to lore you. And I found out, by my 
very vexation at Ruth’s innocent friendliness, 


that it was her love I wanted—that at last my | 


day of doom had come. The blind god, whose 
shafts had been powerless against me for so long, 
had found the one spot which the waters of the 
Styx had never touched. 

I used to think, sometimes, while I sat smok- 
ing in my room at night, what my life would be 
with her to share it. Looking into the blue 
smoke, curling up and away, I saw pleasant 
home-pictures—scenes which even in such dim 
vision made heart and pulse thrill with some- 
thing dearer and sweeter than the lost youth 


. . . . | 
which was slipping away from me. She would 


make me young again—she, with her fair child's 
face, her cheery voice, her gay, pleasant ways. 


If I could only win her love! But was there | 


any hope of that, when her little brother did not 


receive my kindness or claim my attentions with 


any more simplicity and unconsciousness than 
she? 

Toward autumn my condition grew yet more 
forlorn. A young gentleman, a friend of the 
family, who, it seemed, had been rusticating for 


a few months, returned to town, and began very | 


often to form one of the family circle. Two or 
three evenings in the week he was sure to drop 


in. I was told what a fine young man he was, | 
but—tastes differ—I hated him. I did not like | 


his looks; he was too slender, too handsome for 
a man; foppish, decidedly ; and then his sing- 
ing! It might be very well, but if Ruth Hast- 


ings were all I had thought her, would she not! 


want a husband with some higher ambition than 
to stand behind her chair and sing airs from 
“The Bohemian Girl?” To confess the truth, 
I believe I hated him because he was younger 
and handsomer than I, and because he had some- 
how found out that it was a pleasant thing to 
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look into certain brown eyes, to hear a certain 
gladsome voice. Hatred is a habit, and to this 
day I can not meet that fellow—Augustus Deer- 
ing his name was—without an inclination to 
cross over to the other side of the street. 

At last I was taken very ill. Ido not know 
whether my mental disquiet had any thing to 
do with it. Perhaps it was staying in town al! 
summer, and being somewhat overworked. At 
all events, sick I was, and for weeks I was hard- 
ly able to think at all. No one would talk to 
me—the physician had enjoined perfect quiet, 
and I lay there too weak to be any thing but 
obedient. 

After a while I commenced to mend. Before 
any one else saw it I felt a change in myself. 
My mental power began to come back to me. 
I began to think. The old heartache kept me 
company, and my mind moved on again in the 
same troubled channel. I lay and pondered 
gloomily on my life, half tempted to curse my 


fate, which had taught me my heart’s needs only 


to laugh at the tantalizing mockery of my vain 
desires. 

Ruth waited on me more than any one else. 
My symptoms had not been severe enough to re- 
quire a professed nurse, and she and her mother 
had tended me as if I were indeed one of them- 
selves. I was ungrateful. That sweet face in 
my room gave me no pleasure. I shrank from 
the light touch of the kindly hands, and one af- 
ternoon, with a sick man’s exacting and unreas- 
| oning petulance, I asked her why her mother 
could not just as well sit with me. Her eyes 
filled with sudden tears, and her voice had a 
sad, reproachful cadence I had never heard in it 
before. 

“Have I neglected you?” she asked, gently. 
**Do I not do what you wish? Why do you 
dislike my being here ?” 

‘*No,” I grumbled. ‘* You don’t neglect me, 
you do all I wish, but I know you are tired of 
sitting here. It is about the time Mr. Deering 
is in the habit of coming. You had better go 
and see whether he is in the parlor.” 

She smiled. 

**Qh no, he hasn’t been here this long time. 
| I believe he is very busy.” 

Then she was silent again, going on with some 
fanciful feminine trifle on which she was at 
work. As I lay and thought how I had treated 
her, my heart smote me. I felt that I had be- 
haved like a brute. I had manifested my grati- 
tude for her care by almost turning her out of 
the room. And then I wondered if there were 
another woman in the world sweet-tempered 
| enough not to have taken me at my word and 
gone out, leaving me to bear alone my mortifi- 
cation and self-reproach. After a while I mur- 
mured, half involuntarily— 
| Ruth, come here.” 

She came in a moment, laying down her 
work. 
‘* What did you wish ?” in those cheery tones 
whose very blitheness went farther toward my 
healing than any medicine. 
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‘* Only to ask you to forgive me,” I said, just 
touching with penitent lips the hand that rested 
for a moment on my pillow. 

‘* Don’t ask that. One never has any thing 
to forgive in sick people. They have a right to 
be a little unreasonable sometimes.” 

‘*T spoke to you savagely, but I shall never | 
do so again. I am going to send you out, 
though. It makes me sad to see you confining 
yourself indoors, all these bright October days, 
for my sake. If you want to please me, you 
will go out now and walk for a while, and let 
Mrs. Hastings sit with me while you are gone.” 

She obeyed me, and presently her mother 
came in, with her pleasant, friendly face, and 
her kind inquiries about my health. 

Then she sat silently for a time—I had so 
long been too ill for conversation that they had 
all left off the habit of talking to me. I lay 
there thinking earnestly. I loved Ruth Hast- 
ings, but her widowed mother, who had loved 
her so long, and would be so lonely without her, 
had the first claim on her. I would not seek to 
win the daughter unless the mother were willing 
to receive me as a son, and we could all make 
one family together. I made up my mind to 
ask her. 

‘* Mrs. Hastings,” I said, ‘‘I love Ruth. Do 
you think me too old to marry her, if I could 
win her heart ?” 

‘*Not too old, certainly; but indeed I never 
thought you cared for her in that way at all.” 

**T should have told you long ago, only that 
I fancied Mr. Deering loved her, and was in a| 
fair way to win her.” 

“He did love her, at least he said so, but she 
could not return his regard. He has not been | 
here in a long time.” 

**So she told me, and that gave me courage 
to speak to-night; but I must feel sure of your | 
consent before I say any thingto her. I do not | 
want to take her from you; but if you are will- 
ing I should be your son, I shall feel that in 
winning Ruth—if I can win her—I do no wrong.” 

Her voice trembled as she answered me: 

*“‘T am willing, more than willing, Mr. Fra- 
ser. If Ruth loves you, I shall ask no higher 
happiness than such security for her future as I 
should feel in trusting her to your care and ten- 
derness.” 

It was not long before we heard her come in— 
the dear child! Her mother rose to go out. 

**Not a word of what we have said, Mrs. 
Hastings,” I entreated, as she went. 

‘¢ Surely not—you shall plead your own cause | 
in your own way and time.” 

Soon my door opened again. This time it | 
was Ruth who entered. <A sweet, subtle fra- | 
grance came in with her. I saw a bunch of | 
tea-roses and heliotropes in her hand. She 
busied herself a moment with their arrange- | 
ment, and then she came and set the little vase 
containing them on the stand at my bedside. I 
reached out my hand and took in it the fingers 
fluttering among the flower petals. 

‘**Ruth,” I said, ‘I wish we could all live 
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| and my pride wouldn't let me speak of it. 


here together always. It is very sweet, after 
such a lonely life as I have had, to be so tey- 
derly cared for by you and your dear mother, 

I could see, as she stood there in the tw; 
light, the sudden blush that flushed her cheeks, 
She answered me gayly: 

** You would be the first to tire of that. 
day you will find a wife to take care of you, and 
then you won’t need us any more.” ‘ 

I held the little hand tighter. 
estly, 

‘*T shall never find a wife, Ruth, unless I find 
her here. I love you, and if I could make you 
happy I would ask no more. 
my wife no one will ever be. 
me, Ruth ?” 

** Could I help it?” 

The words were very low, but I heard them. 
The little hand lay still in mine—the bright head 
bent lower—the dear lips timidly touched my 
brow—my wife was won. ; 


Some 


I said, 


Carn- 


But if you are not 
Could you love 


When we had been married three weeks, 
Ruth asked me what was in that drawer in my 
writing-table, which was always kept locked. 

** How did you know it was always locked ?” 
I asked, speaking with pretended sternness. 
**Are all women curious? Did you never read 
the tragic history of Blue Beard and his closet ? 
Ah, my Fatima, that drawer contains a keep- 
sake; I received it from the first woman I ever 
loved.” 

The look of sadness which stole into her brown 
eyes reproached me. ‘The voice was more mourn- 
ful than I had ever heard it before as it mur- 
mured, 

**T thought you had never loved any one else, 
Mark ?” 

‘Did I say I had?” I answered, with wicked 
satisfaction. 

‘* Just the same. You said that drawer con 
tained a keepsake, and I know J never gave you 
one, 

** No, you were always chary of your tokens ; 
but I bought this.” 

I turned the key, and opening the little draw- 
er, I took out the manuscript of ‘*The Rival 
Sisters” and laid it before her. 

** Why did you never ask me when that would 
appear ?” I said, looking into her slightly vexed 
face. 

** Because I began to think, after I knew you, 
that you had only bought it to do me a favor, 
What 
poor trash you must have found it!” 

“Very,” Isaid, solemnly. ‘* Decidedly your 
talent is not for writing stories. Three weeks 
ago to-day you found your true sphere. But I 
bought your manuscript for my own sake. I 
wanted it then for a keepsake of the stranger who 
had charmed my bachelor fancy; and I value it 
now more than any thing I have in the world, 
except the bride it was the means of winning 
me.” 

Ruth has made me a perfect wife, but she has 
never written any more stories. 
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A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THILE her anxious mistresses were thus 
W talking her over the servant lay on her 
humble bed and slept. ‘They knew she did, for 
they heard her heavy breathing through the thin 
partition-wall. Whether, as Hilary suggested, 
she was too ignorant to notice the days of the week 
or month, or, as Selina thought, too stupid to care 
for any thing beyond eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing, Elizabeth manifested no anxiety about her- 
self or her destiny. She went about her work 
just as usual; a little quicker and readier, now 
she was becoming familiarized to it ; but she said 
nothing. She was undoubtedly a girl of silent 
and undemonstrative nature. 

‘* Sometimes still waters run deep,” said Miss 
Hilary. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, there are such things as ca- 
nals,” replied Johanna. ‘‘ When do you mean 
to have your little talk with her?” 

Hilary did not know. She was sitting, rather 
more tired than usual, by the school-room fire, 
the little people having just departed for their 
Saturday half-holiday. Before clearing off the 
débris which they always left behind, she stood 
a minute at the window, refreshing her eyes with 
the green field opposite, and the far-away wood, 
crowned by a dim white monument, visible in 
fair weather, on which those bright brown eyes 
had a trick of lingering, even in the middle of 
school-hours. For the wood and the hill beyond 
belonged to a nobleman’s “show” estate, five 
miles off—the only bit of real landscape beauty 
that Hilary had ever beheld. There, during the 
last holidays but one, she, her sisters, her neph- 
ew, and, by his own special request, Mr. Lyon, 
had spent a whole long, merry, mid-summer day. 
She wondered whether such a day would ever 
come again! 

But spring was coming again, any how: the 
field looked smiling and green, specked here and 
there with white dots which, she opined, might 
possibly be daisies. She half wished she was 
not too old and dignified to dart across the road, 
leap the sunk fence, and run to see. 

**T think, Johanna—Hark, what can that 
be!” 

For at this instant somebody came tearing 
down the stairs, opened the front door, and did 
—exactly what Hilary had just been wishing 
to do. 

‘* It’s Elizabeth, without her bonnet or shaw], 
with something white flying behind her. How 
she is dashing across the field! What can she 
be after? Just look.” 

But loud screams from Selina’s room, the front 
one, where she had been lying in bed all morn- 
ing, quite obliterated the little servant from their 
minds. The two sisters ran hastily up stairs. 


Selina was sitting up, in undisguised terror 
and agitation. 

**Stop her! Hold her! I’m sure she has 
gone mad. Lock the door—or she'll come back 
and murder us all.” 

“Who? Elizabeth! Was she here? What 
has been the matter ?” 

But it was some time before they could make 
outanything. At last they gathered that Eliza- 
beth had been waiting upon Miss Selina, putting 
vinegar-cloths on her head, and doing various 
things about the room. ‘‘She is very handy 
when once is ill,” even Selina allowed 

** And I assure you I was talking most kind- 
ly to her: about the duties of her position, and 
how she ought to dress better, and be more 
civil-behaved, or else she never could expect to 
keep any place. And she stood in her usual 
sulky way of listening, never answering a word 
—with her back to me, staring right out of win- 
dow. And I had just said, ‘ Elizabeth, my girl’ 
—indeed, Hilary, I was talking to her in my 
very kindest way—” 

‘<T’'ve no doubt of it—but do get on.” 

‘*When she suddenly turned round, snatched 
a clean towel from a chair-back, and another 
from my head—actually from my very head, 
Johanna—and out she ran. I called after her, 
but she took no more notice than if I had been 
a stone. And she left the door wide open— 
blowing upon me. Oh, dear; she has given me 
my death of cold.” And Selina broke into 
piteous complainings. 

Her elder sister soothed her as well as she 
could, while Hilary ran down to the front door 
and looked, and inquired every where for Eliza- 
beth. She was not to be seen on field or road ; 
and along that quiet terrace not a soul had even 
perceived her quit the house. 

**It’s a very odd thing,” said Hilary, return- 
ing. ‘*‘ Whatecan have come over the girl? 
You are sure, Selina, that you said nothing 
which—” 

‘* Now I know what you are going to say. 
You are going to blame me. Whatever hap- 
pens in this house you always blame me. And 
perhaps you're right. Perhaps I am a nuisance 
—a burden—would be far better dead and bur- 
ied. I wish I were!” 

When Selina took this tack, of course her sis- 
ters were silenced. They quieted her a little, 
and then went down and searched the house all 
over. 

All was in order; at least in as much order 
as was to be expected the hour before dinner. 
The bowl of half-peeled potatoes stood on the 
back-kitchen ‘‘sink;” the roast was down be- 
fore the fire; the knives were ready for clean- 
ing. Evidently Elizabeth’s flight had not been 
premeditated, 
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‘*Tt’s all nonsense about her going mad. She 
has as sound a head as I have,” said Hilary to 
Johanna, who began to look seriously uneasy. 
‘*She might have run away in a fit of passion, 
certainly; and yet¢that is improbable, her tem- 
per is more sullen than furious. And having 
no lack of common sense she must know that 
doing a thing like this is enough to make her 
lose her place at once.” 

‘* Yes,” said Johanna, mournfully, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
after this she must go.” 

‘¢ Wait and see what she has to say for her- 
self,” pleaded Hilary. ‘‘ She will surely be back 
in two or three minutes.” 

But she was not, nor even in two or three 
hours. 

Her mistresses’ annoyance became displeasure, 
and that again subsided into serious apprehen- 
sion. Even Selina ceased talking over and over 
the incident which gave the sole information to 
be arrived at; rose, dressed, and came down to 
the kitchen. There, after long and anxious 
consultation, Hilary, observing that ‘‘ Somebody 
had better do something,” began to prepare the 
dinner, as in pre-Elizabethan days; but the three 
ladies’ appetites were small. 

About three in the afternoon, Hilary, giving 
utterance to the hidden alarm of all, said— 

“T think, sisters, I had better go down as 
quickly as I can to Mrs. Hand's.” 

This agreed, she stood consulting with Johan- 
na as to what could possibly be said to the mo- 
ther in case that unfortunate child had not gone 
home, when the kitchen door opened, and the 
culprit appeared. 

Not, however, with the least look of a culprit. 
Hot she was, and breathless; and with her hair 
down about her ears, and her apron rolled up 
round her waist, presented“a most forlorn and 
untidy aspect; but her eyes were bright, and 
her countenance glowing. 

She tookatowelfromunderherarm. ‘‘There’s 
one on ‘em—and you'll get back—the other— 
when it’s washed.” 

Having blurted out this, she leaned against 
the wall, trying to recover her breath. 

‘*Elizabeth! Where have yeu been? How 
dared you go? Your behavior is disgraceful— 
most disgraceful, I say. Johanna, why don’t 
you speak to your servant?” (When, for re- 
missness in reproving others, the elder sister fell 
herself under reproof, it was always emphatical- 
ly *‘your sister”—‘‘ your nephew”—‘“‘ your serv- 
ant.’’) 


But, for once, Miss Selina’s sharp voice failed 


to bring the customary sullen look to Elizabeth's 
face, and when Miss Leaf, in her milder tones, 
asked where she had been, she answered un- 
hesitatingly— 

*<T’ve been down the town.” 

** Down the town!” the three ladies cried, in 
one chorus of astonishment. 

*<T’ve been as quick as I could, missis. I 
runned all the way, there and back; but it was 
a good step, and he was some’at heavy, though 
he is but a little ’un.” 
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**He! who on earth is he?” 

‘* Deary me! I never thought of axing; but 
his mother lives in Hall Street. Somebody saw 
me carrying him to the doctor, and went and 
told her. Oh! he was welly killed, Miss Leaf— 
the doctor said so; but he'll do now, and you'll 
get your towel clean washed to-morrow.” 

While Elizabeth spoke so incoherently, and 
with such unwonted energy and excitement, Jo. 
hanna looked as if she thought her sister’s fears 
were true, and the girl had really gone mad; 
but Hilary’s quicker perceptions jumped at a dif. 
ferent conclusion. 

‘* Quiet yourself, Elizabeth,” said she, taking 
a firm hold of her shoulder, and making her sit 
down, when the rolled-up apron dropped, and 
showed itself all covered with blood-spots. Selina 
screamed outright. 

Then Elizabeth seemed to become half con- 
scious that she had done something blamable, 
or was at least a suspected character. Her 
warmth of manner faded; the sullen cloud of 
dogged resistance to authority was rising in her 
poor dirty face, when Hilary, beginning with, 
** Now, we are not going to scold you; but we 
must hear the reason of this,” contrived by adroit 
questions, and not a few of them, to elicit the 
whole story. 

It appeared that, while standing at Miss Seli- 
na’s window, Elizabeth had watched three little 
boys, apparently engaged in a very favorite amuse- 
ment of little boys in that field, going quickly 
behind a horse, and pulling out the longest and 
handsomest hairs in his tail to make fishing-lines 
She saw the animal give a kick, and two 
of the boys ran away; the other did not stir. 
For a minute or so she noticed a black lump 
lying in the grass; then, with the quick instinct 
for which nobody had ever given her credit, she 
guessed what had happened, and did immedi- 
ately the wisest and only thing possible under 
the circumstances, namely, to snatch up a towel, 
run across the field, bind up the child’s head as 
well as she could, and carry it, bleeding and in- 
sensible, to the nearest doctor, who lived nearly 
a mile off. 

She did not tell—and they only found it out 
afterward—how she had held the boy while un- 
der the doctor’s hands, the skull being so badly 
fractured that the frightened mother fainted at 
the sight: how she had finally carried him home, 
and left him comfortably settled in bed, his senses 
returned, and his life saved. 

‘¢ Ay, my arms do ache above a bit,” she said, 
in answer to Miss Leaf's questions. ‘‘ He wasn’t 
quite a baby—nigh upon twelve, I reckon; but 
then he was very small of his age. And he 
looked just as if he was dead—and he bled so.” 

Here, just for a second or two, the color left 
the big girl’s lips, and she trembled alittle. Miss 
Leaf went to the kitchen cupboard, and took out 
their only bottle of wine—administered in rare 
doses, exclusively as medicine. 

‘¢ Drink this, Elizabeth; and then go and wash 
your face and eat your dinner. We will talk to 
you by-and-by.” 


” 





Elizabeth looked up with a long, wistful stare | 
of intense surprise, and then added, ‘“‘ Have I | 
done any thing wrong, missis ?” 

“J did not sayso. But drink this; and don’t 
talk, child.” 

She was obeyed. By-and-by ilizabeth disap. | 
peared into the back kitchen, emerged thence | 
with a clean face, hands, and apron, and went 
about her afternoon business as if nothing had 
happened. 

Her mistresses’ threatened ‘‘talk” with her | 
never came about. What, indeed, could they | 
say? No doubt the little servant had broken the 
strict letter of domestic law by running off in | 
that highly eccentric and inconvenient way ; but, 
as Hilary tried to explain by a series of most 
ingenious ratiocinations, she had fulfilled, in the 
spirit of it, the very highest iaw—that of charity. 
She had also shown prompt courage, decision, 
practical and prudent forethought, and, above 
all, entire self-forgetfulness. 

‘* And I should like to know,” said Miss Hilary, | 
warming with her subject, ‘if those are not the | 
very qualities which go to constitute a hero.” 

‘But we don’t want a hero; we want a maid- 
of-all-work.” 

“T'll tell you what we want, Selina. We! 
want a woman; that is, a girl with the making | 
of a good woman in her. If we can find that, | 
all the rest will follow. For my part, I would | 
rather take this child, rough as she is, but with 
her truthfulness, conscientiousness, kindliness | 
of heart, and evident capability of both self-con- 
trol and self-devotedness, than the most finished | 
servant we could find. My advice is—keep her.” 

This settled the matter, since it was a curious | 
fact that the ** advice” of the youngest Miss Leaf 
was, whether they knew it or not, almost equiva- | 
lent to a family ukase. 

When Elizabeth had brought in the tea-things, 
which she did with especial care, apparently wish- | 
ing to blot out the memory of the morning’s es- | 
capade by astonishingly good behavior for the | 
rest of the day, Miss Leaf called her, and asked 
if she knew that her month of trial ended this | 
day ? 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” with the strict formal courtesy, | 
something between that of the old-world family | 
domestic—as her mother might have been to the | 
Miss Elizabeth Something she was named after | 
—and the abrupt “dip” of the modern National 
school girl; which constituted Elizabeth Hand's 
sole experience of manners. 

“If you had not been absent I should have | 
gone to speak to your mother to-day. Indeed | 
Miss Hilary was going when you came in; but | 
it would have been with a very different inten- 
tion from what we had in the morning. How- 
ever, that is not likely to happen again.” 

“Eh?” said Elizabeth, inquiringly. 

Miss Leaf hesitated, and looked uneasily at 
her two sisters. It was always a trial to her shy 
nature to find herself the mouth-piece of the 
family ; and this same shyness made it still more 
difficult to break through the stiff barriers which 
seemed to rise up between her, a gentlewoman 
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well on in years, and this coarse working-girl. 


She felt, as she often complained, that with the 
kindest intentions she did not quite know how 
to talk to Elizabeth. 

‘* My sister means,” said Hilary, ‘‘ that as we 
are not likely to have little boys half killed in 
the field every day, she trusts you will not be 
running away again as you did this morning. 
She feels sure that you would not do such a 
thing, putting us all to so great annoyance and 
uneasiness, for any less cause than such as hap- 
pened to-day. You promise that ?” 

** Yes, Miss Hilary.” 

“Then we quite forgive you as regards our- 
selves. Nay”—feeling in spite of Selina’s warn- 
ing nudge, that she had hardly been kind enough 
—‘‘ we rather praise than blame you, Elizabeth. 
And if you like to stay with us and will do your 
best to improve, we are willing to keep you as 
our servant.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. Thank you, Miss Hil- 
ary. Yes, I'll stop.” 

She said no more—but sighed a great sigh, as 
if her mind were relieved—(‘‘ So,” thought Hil- 
ary, ‘‘she was not so indifferent to us as we 
imagined’’)—and bustled back into her kitchen. 

‘* Now for the clothing of her,” observed Miss 
Leaf, also looking much relieved that the de- 
cision was over. ‘** You know what we agreed 
upon; and there is certainly no time to be lost. 
Hilary, my dear, suppose you bring down your 
brown merino?” 

Hilary went without a word. 

People who inhabit the same house, eat, sit, 
and sleep together—loving one another and sym- 
pathizing with one another, ever so deeply and 


dearly—nevertheless inevitably have momentary 


seasons when the intense solitude in which we 


| all live, and must expect ever to live, at the 


depth of our being, forces itself painfully upon 
the heart. Johanna must have had many such 
seasons when Hilary was a child; Hilary had 
one now 

She unfolded the old frock, and took out of 
its pocket, a hiding-place at once little likely to 
be searched and harmless if discovered, a poor 
little memento of that happy mid-summer day. 

** Dear Miss Hilary. To-morrow, then, I 
shall come. Yours truly, Robert Lyon.” 

The only scrap of note she had ever received ; 
he always wrote to Johanna; as regularly as 
ever, or more 80, now Ascott was gone; but only 
to Johanna. She read over the two lines, won- 
dered where she should keep them now that 
Johanna might not notice them; and then re- 
coiled, as if the secret were a wrong to that dear 
sister who loved her so well. 

‘‘But nothing makes me love her less; no- 
thing ever could. She thinks me quite happy, 
as I am; and yet—oh, if I did not miss him 
so!” 

And the aching, aching want which some- 
times came over her began again. Let us not 
blame her. God made all our human needs. 
God made love. Not merely affection but act- 
ual /ove—the necessity to seek and find out some 
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other being, not another but the complement | walked out again on a tour - of investigati . 


” 


of one’s self—the ‘‘ other half,” who brings rest 
and strength four weakness, sympathy in aspira- 
tion, and tenderness for tenderness, as no other 
person ever can. Perhaps, even in marriage, 
this love is seldom found, and it is possible in 
all lives to do without it. Johanna had done 


now growing old; and Hilary was only twenty, 
with a long life before her. Poor child, let us | 
not blame her! 


woman, Mrs. Cliffe, t’ little lad’s moth 


‘* What did you want to write ?” asked she, sud. 
denly. 
Elizabeth blushed violently. ‘It wag 4) 


T, ve 
know; she wanted somebody to write to }, 


| husband as is at work in Birmingham, and | 
so. But then she had been young, and was | 


said I would. I'd learned at the National. } 
I've forgotten it all. I’m just as Miss Selj, 
says—I’m good for nowt.” 


‘*Come, come, never fret ;” for there was 


She was not in the least sentimental, her | sort of choke in the girl’s voice. Ther 


natural disposition inclining her to be more than | many a good person who never learned to writ 


cheerful, actually gay. She soon recovered her- 
self, and when, a short time after, she stood, 
scissors in hand, demonstrating how very easy 


it was to make something out of nothing, her }ceeded one another, plain as light, in Eliza 
sisters never suspected how very near tears had | beth’s eyes; but she only said, ‘‘ Thank y 


lately been to those bright eyes, which were al- 
ways the sunshine of the house. 

“You are giving yourself a world of trouble,” 
said Selina. ‘If I were you I would just make 
over the dress to Elizabeth, and let her do what 
she could with it.” 

** My dear, I always find I give myself twice 
the trouble by expecting people to do what they 


| 


| 


| 


| hold, Elizabeth took the pen. 


can’t do. I have to do it myself afterward. | 


Prove how a child who can’t even handle a 


But I don’t see why you should not learn. Sha! 
I teach you?” 
Utter amazement, beaming gratitude, 


Miss Hilary.” 

**Very well. I have brought you an old 
gown of mine, and was going to show you how 
to make it up for yourself, but I'll look ¢ 
your writing instead. Sit down, and let me s 
what you can do.” 

In a state of nervous trepidation, pitiful to } 
Terrible scratc! 
es resulted; blots innumerable; and one fat 
deluge of ink, which startled from their sea 


needle and thread is competent to make a gown | both mistress and maid, and made Hilary tha 
for herself, and I shall be most happy to secede | ful that she had taken off her better gown fo 
|common one, as, with sad thriftiness, the Misses 
‘*Nay,” put in the eldest sister, afraid of a | 


in her favor.” 


collision of words, ‘* Selina is right; if you do 
not teach Elizabeth to make her own gowns how 
can she learn ?” 

‘* Johanna, you are the brilliantest of women! 
and you know you don’t like the parlor littered 


with rags and cuttings. You wish to get rid of | 


Leaf always did of evenings. 
When Elizabeth saw the mischief she had 


a at: , 
done, her contrition and humility were unboun 
| ed. ‘*No, Miss Hilary, you can’t make 


| 
| 


me for the evening? Well, I’Ilgo! Hand me | 


the work-basket and the bundle, and I'll give | 


my first lesson in dress-making to our South-Sea 
Islander.” 

But Fate stood in the way of Miss Hilary’s | 
good intentions. 

She found Elizabeth not as was her wont, al- 
yays busy, over the perpetual toil of those who 


| 


| 


. . | 
have not yet learned the mysterious art of ar- | 


rangement and order, nor, as sometimes, hang- | 
ing sleepily over the kitchen fire, waiting for | 
bedtime; but actually sitting, sitting down a 
the table. Her candle was flaring on one side 


stand, a scrap of waste paper, and a pen. But 
she was not writing; she sat with her head on 
her hands, in an attitude of disconsolate idleness, 
so absorbed that she seemed not to hear Hilary’s 
approach. 

**T did not know you could write, Elizabeth.” 

‘*No more I can,” was the answer, in the 
most doleful of voices. “Jt bean’t no good. 
I've forgotten all about it. T’ letters wonna 
join.” 

**Let me look at them.” And Hilary tried 
to contemplate gravely the scrawled and blotted 


thin’ of me. I be too stupid. I'll give it uy 
‘*Nonsense!” And the bright active litt] 
lady looked steadily into the heavy face of t 
undeveloped girl, half child, half woman, unt! 
some of her own spirit seemed to be reflect 
there. Whether the excitement of the mor 
| ing had roused her, or her mistresses’ kindness 
| had touched Elizabeth’s heart, and—as in m 
| women—the heart was the key to the intellect; 


|or whether the gradual daily influence of her 


changed life during the last month had been 
taking effect, now for the first time to appear— 
certain it is that Hilary had never perceived be- 
| fore what an extrer nely intelligent face it w: 

| what good sense was indicated in the well- 


|shaped head and forehead; what tenderness 
. | 
of her; on the other was the school-room ink- 


| 
P 
| 





and feeling in the deep-set gray eyes. 

‘¢ Nonsense,” repeated she. ‘* Never give up 
any thing; I never would. We'll try a differ- 
ent plan, and begin from the beginning, as I do 
with my little scholars. Wait, while I fetch a 
copy-book out of the parlor press.” 

She highly amused her sisters with a de- 
scription of what she called ‘‘ her So . 
tuted Polynesian Academy ;” returned, and st 
to work to guide the rough, coarse hand through 
the mysteries of caligraphy. 

To say this was an easy task would not be 
‘true. Nature’s own laws ‘and limits make the 


page, which looked very much as if a large | using of faculties which have been unused for 
spider had walked into the ink-bottle and then | generations very difficult at first. To suppose 
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that a working man, the son of working men, 
who applies himself to study, does it with as 
little trouble as your upper-class children, who 
have been unconsciously undergoing education 
ever since the cradle, is a great mistake. All 
honor, therefore, to those who do attempt, and 
to ever so small a degree succeed in, the best 
and surest culture of all, self-culture. 

Of this honor Elizabeth deserved her share. 

“She is stupid enough,” Hilary confessed, 
after the lesson was over; ‘‘but there is a 
dogged perseverance about the girl which I act- 
ually admire. She blots her fingers, her nose, 
her apron, but she never gives in; and she 
sticks to the grand principle of one thing at a 
time. I think she did two whole pages of a’s, 
and really performed them satisfactorily, before 
she asked to goon to b’s. Yes! I believe she 
will do.” 

“‘T hope she will do her work, any how,” 
said Selina, breaking into the conversation rather 
crossly. ‘*I’m sure I don’t see the good of 
wasting time over teaching Elizabeth to write, 
when there’s so much to be done in the house 
by one and all of.us, from Monday morning till 
Saturday night.” 


‘* Ay, that’s it,” answered Hilary, me‘itative- | 


ly. ‘I don’t see how I ever shall get time to 
teach her, and she is so tired of nights when the 
work is all done; she'll be dropping asleep with 
the pen in her hand—I have done it myself be- 
fore now.” 

Ay, in those days when, trying so hard to 
‘improve her mind,” and make herself a little 
more equal and companionable to another mind 
she knew, she had, after her daily house cares 
and her six hours of school-teaching, attempted 
at nine p.M. to begin close study on her own ac- 
count. And though with her strong will she 


succeeded tolerably, still, as she told Johanna, | 


she could well understand how slow was the 
‘‘march of intellect” (a phrase which had just | 
then come up) among day-laborers and the like; 
and how difficult it was for these Mechanics In- 
stitutions, which were now talked so much of, to 
put any new ideas into the poor tired heads, ren- | 
dered sluggish and stupid with hard bodily labor. 
‘*Suppose I were to hold my Polynesian 
Academy on a Sunday?” and she looked in- 
quiringly at her sisters, especially Johanna. 


try-folk, who lived before the words Sabbatarian 
and un-Sabbatarian had ever got into the En- | 
glish language. They simply ‘‘ remembered 
the Sabbath-day to keep it holy;” they arranged | 
so as to make it for all the household a day of | 
rest; and they went regularly to church once— 
sometimes Selina and Hilary went twice. For | 
the intervening hours, their usual custom was | 
to take an afternoon walk in the fields: begun 
chiefly for Ascott’s sake, to keep the lad out of 
mischief, and put into his mind better thoughts 
than he was likely to get from his favorite Sun- 
day recreation of sitting on the wall throwing 
stones. After he left for London there was 
Elizabeth to be thought of; and they decided | 
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| that the best Sabbath duty for the little servant 
was to go and see her mother. So they gave 
her every Sunday afternoon free; only requir- 
ing that she should be at home punctually after 
church-time, at eight o'clock. But from thence 
till bedtime was a blank two hours, which, Hil- 
ary had noticed, Elizabeth not unfrequently 
| spent in dozing over the fire. 

‘* And I wonder,” said she, giving the end of 
her long meditation out loud, ‘‘ whether going 
to sleep is not as much Sabbath-breaking as 
learning to write? What do you say, Johanna?” 

Johanna, simple, God-fearing woman as she 
was, to whom faith and love came as natural 
as the breath she drew, had never perplexed 
herself with the question. She only smiled ac- 
quiescence. But Selina was greatly shocked. 
Teaching to write on a Sunday! Bringing the 
week-day work into the day of rest! Doing 
one’s own pleasure on the holy day! She 
thought it exceedingly wrong. Such a thing 
had never been heard of in their house. What- 
ever else might be said of them, the Leafs were 
always a respectable family as to keeping Sun- 
day. Nobody could say that even poor Henry— 

But here Selina’s torrent of words stopped. 

When conversation revived, Hilary, who had 
been at first half annoyed and half amused, re- 
sumed her point seriously. 

‘*[ might say that writing isn’t Elizabeth's 
week-day work, and that teaching her is not ex- 
actly doing my own pleasure; but I won't creep 
out of the argument by a quibble. The ques- 
tion is, What is keeping the Sabbath-day ‘ holy?’ 
I say—and [I stick to my opinion—that it is by 
making it a day of worship, a rest day—a cheer- 

ful and happy day—and by doing as much good 
|in itaswecan. And therefore I mean to teach 
Elizabeth on a Sunday.” 

‘* She'll never understand it. She'll consider 
it ‘ work.’ ” 

‘* And if she did, work is a more religious 
thing than idleness. I am sure I often feel 
that, of the two, I should be less sinful in dig- 
ging potatoes in my garden, or sitting mending 
stockings in my parlor, than in keeping Sunday 


| 


| as some people do—going to church genteelly in 


my best clothes, eating a huge Sunday dinner, 
and then nodding over a good book, or taking 


| a regular Sunday nap, till bedtime.” 
Now the Misses Leaf were old-fashioned coun- 


‘*Hush, child!” said Johanna, reprovingly ; 
for Hilary’s cheeks were red, and her voice an- 
gry. She was taking the hot, youthful part, 
which, in its hatred of shams and forms, some- 
times leads—and not seldom led poor Hilary— 
a little too far on the other side. ‘‘I think,” 


| Miss Leaf added, ‘‘that our business is with 


ourselves, and not with our neighbors. Let us 
keep the Sabbath according to our conscience. 
Only, I would take care never to do any thing 
which jarred against my neighbor's feelings. I 
would, like Paul, ‘eat no meat while the world 
standeth’ rather than ‘ make my brother to of- 
fend.’ ” 

Hilary looked in her sister's sweet, calm face, 
and the anger died out of her own. 
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‘*Shall I give up my academy?” she said, 
softly. 

‘*No, my love. It is lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath-day, and teaching a poor ignorant 
girl to write is an absolute good. Make her 
understand that, and you need not be afraid of 
any harm ensuing.” 

‘You never will make her understand,” said 
Selina, sullenly. ‘‘ She is only a servant.” 

** Nevertheless I'll try.” 

Hilary could not tell how far she succeeded 
in simplifying to the young servant's compre- 
hension this great question, involving so many 
points—such as the following of the spirit and 
the letter, the law of duty and the compulsion 
of love, which, as she spoke, seemed opening 
out so widely and awfully that she herself in- 
voluntarily shrank from it, and wondered that 
poor finite creatures should ever presume to 
squabble about it at all. 

But one thing the girl did understand—her 
young mistress’s kindness. She stood watch- 
ing the little delicate hand that had so patiently 


guided hers, and now wrote copy after copy for 


her future benefit. At last she said— 


‘You're taking a deal o' trouble wi’ a poor | 


wench, and it’s very kind in a lady like you.” 

Miss Hilary was puzzled what answer to make. 
True enough, it was ‘‘kind,” and she was ‘‘a 
lady ;” and between her and Mrs. Hand’s rough 
daughter was an unmistakable difference and 
distinction. That Elizabeth perceived it was 
proved by her growing respectfulness of manner 
—the more respectful, it seemed, the more she 
herself improved. Yet Hilary could not bear to 
make her feel more sharply than was unavoid- 
able the great gulf that lies and ever must lie 
—not so much between mistress and servant, in 
their abstract relation—(and yet that is right, 
for the relation and authority is ordained of 
God)—but between the educated and the igno- 
rant, the coarse and the refined. 

‘* Well,” she said, after a pause of considera- 
tion, *‘ you always have it in your power to re- 
pay my ‘kindness,’ as you call it. The cleverer 
you become the more useful you will be to me; 
and the more good you grow the better I shall 
like you.” 

Elizabeth smiled—that wonderfully bright, 
sudden smile which seemed to cover over all her 
plainness of feature. 

**Once upon a time,” Hilary resumed by-and- 
by, ‘‘when England was very different from 
what it is now, English ladies used to have what 
they call ‘bower-women,’ whom they took as 
girls, and brought up in their service; teaching 
them all sorts of things—cooking, sewing, spin- 
ning, singing, and, probably, except that the 
ladies of that time were very ill-educated them- 
selves, to read and write also. They used to 
spend part of every day among their bower-wo- 
men; and as people can only enjoy the com- 
pany of those with whom they have some sym- 
pathies in common, we must conclude that—” 

Here Hilary stopped, recollecting she must be 
discoursing miles above the head of her little 


bower-maiden, and that, perhaps, after all, her 
theory would be best kept to herself, and only 
demonstrated practically. ‘ 

** So, Elizabeth, if I spend a little of my time 
in teaching you, you must grow up my faithful 
and attached bower-maiden ?” 

**T’ll grow up any thing, Miss Hilary, if it’s 
to please you,” was the answer, given with a 
smothered intensity that quite startled the young 
mistress. 

**T do believe the girl is getting fond of me,” 
said she, half touched, half laughing, to Johanna, 
‘* If so, we shall get on. It is just as with our 
school-children, you know. We have to seize 
hold of their hearts first, and their heads after- 
ward. Now, Elizabeth’s head may be uncom- 
monly tough, but I do believe she likes me.” 

Johanna smiled; but she would not for the 
world have said—never encouraging the smallest 
vanity in her child—that she did not think this 
circumstance so very remarkable. 


re 
CHAPTER V. 


A HOUSEHOLD exclusively composed of women 
has its advantages and its disadvantages. It is 
apt to become somewhat narrow in judgment, 
morbid in feeling, absorbed in petty interests, 
and bounding its vision of outside things to th 
small horizon which it sees from its own fireside. 
But, on the other hand, by this fireside often 
abides a settled peace and purity, a long-suffer- 
ing, generous forbearance, and an enduring af- 
fectionateness which the other sex can hardly 
comprehend or credit. Men will not believe, 
what is nevertheless the truth, that we can 
‘* stand alone” much better than they can; that 
we can do without them far easier, and with less 
deterioration of character, than they can do with- 
out us; that we are better able to provide for 
ourselves interests, duties, and pleasures; in 
short, strange as it may appear, that we have 
more real self-sustaining independence than 
they. 

Of course, that the true life, the highest life, 
is that of man and woman united no one will be 
insane enough to deny; I am speaking of the 
substitute for it, which poor humanity has so 
often to fall back upon and make the best of—a 
better best very frequently than what appears 
best in the eyes of the world. In truth, manya 
troubled, care-ridden, wealthy family, torn with 
dissensions, or frozen up in splendid formalities, 
might have envied that quiet, humble, maiden 
household of the Misses Leaf, where their only 
trial was poverty, and their only grief the one 
which they knew the worst of, and had met pa- 
tiently for many a year—poor Selina’s “ way.” 

I doubt not it was good for Elizabeth Hand 
that her first place—the home in which she re- 
ceived her first impressions—was this feminine 
establishment, simple and regular, in which was 
neither waste nor disorder allowed. Good, too, 
that while her mistresses’ narrow means restrict- 





MISTRESS 


ed her in many things enjoyed by servants in 
richer families, their interests, equally narrow, 
caused to be concentrated upon herself a double 
measure of thought and care. 
solutely ‘‘one of the family,’ 


She became ab- 
’ sharing in all its 
concerns. 
uries—such as the cake, fruit, or pot of preserve, 
votive offerings from pupils’ parents—up to the 
newspaper and the borrowed book, nothing was 
either literally or metaphorically ‘‘locked up” 
from Elizabeth. 

This grand question of locking-up had been 
discussed in full conclave the day after her 
month of probation ended, the sisters taking op- 


posite sides, as might have been expected. Se-| 


lina was for the immediate introduction of a 
locksmith and a key-basket. 

‘* While she was only on trial, it did not so 
much signify; besides, if it did, we had only 
buttons on the press-doors; but now she is our 
regular servant we ought to institute a regular 
system of authority. How can she respect a 
family that never locks up any thing ?” 

‘* How can we respect a servant from whom 
we lock up every thing?” 
** Respect a servant! 

Hilary ?” 

‘*T mean that if I did not respect a servant I 
would be very sorry to keep her one day in any 
house of mine.” 

** Wait till you’ve a house of your own to 
keep, Miss,” said Selina, crossly. ‘‘I never 
heard such nonsense. Is that the way yot 
mean to behave to Elizabeth? leave every thing 
open to her—clothes, books, money; trust her 
with all your secrets; treat her as your most 
particular friend ?” 

‘*A girl of fifteen would be rather an incon- 
venient particular friend! And I have happily 
few secrets to trust her with. But if I could 
not trust her with our coffee, tea, sugar, and so 
on, and bring her up from the very first in the 
habit of being trusted, I would recommend her 
being sent away to-morrow.” 

“Very fine talking; and what do you say, 
Johanna ?—if that is not an unnecessary ques- 
tion after Hilary has given her opinion.” 

‘*T think,” replied the elder sister, taking no 
notice of the long-familiar innuendo, ‘‘ that in 
this case Hilary is right. How people ought to 
manage in great houses I can not say; but in 
our small house it will be easier and better not 
to alter our simple ways. Trusting the girl—if 
she is a good girl—will only make her the more 
trust-worthy; if she is bad, we shall the sooner 
find it out and let her go.” 

But Elizabeth did not go. <A year passed; 
two years; her wages were raised, and with 
them her domestic position. From a ‘‘girl” 
she was converted into a regular servant; her 
pinafores gave place to grown-up gowns and 
aprons; and her rough head, at Miss Selina’s 
incessant instance, was concealed by a cap— 
caps being considered by that lady as the proper 
and indispensable badge of servanthood. 

To say that during her transition state, or 


What do you mean, 


From its small and few carnal lux- | 
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|even now that she had reached the cap era, 
Elizabeth gave her mistresses no trouble, would 
| be stating a self-evident improbability. What 
young lass under seventeen, of any rank, does 
not cause plenty of trouble to her natural guard- 
ians? Who can “put an old head on young 
shoulders?” or expect from girls at the most 
unformed-and unsatisfactory period of life that 
complete moral and mental discipline, that un- 
| failing self-control, that perfection of temper, 
and every thing else—which, of course, all mis- 
tresses always have ? 

I am obliged to confess that Elizabeth had a 
few—nay, not a few—most obstinate faults; that 
no child tries its parents, no pupil its school- 
teachers, more than she tried her three mis- 
tresses at intervals. She was often thoughtless 
and careless, brusque in her manner, slovenly in 
her dress; sometimes she was downright ‘‘ bad,” 
filled full—as some of her elders and betters are, 
at all ages—with absolute nauglitiness; when 
she would sulk for hours and days together, and 
make the whole family uncomfortable, as many 
a servant can make many a family small as that 
of the Misses Leaf. 

But still they never lost what Hilary termed 
their ‘‘ respect” for Elizabeth; they never found 
her out in a lie, a meanness, or an act of decep- 
tion or dishonesty. They took her faults as we 
must take the surface-faults of all connected with 
us—patiently rather than resentfully, seeking to 
correct rather than to punish, And though 
there were difficult elements in the household, 
such as there being three mistresses to be obey- 
ed, the youngest mistress a thought too lax and 
the second one undoubtedly too severe, still no 
girl could live with these high-principled, much- 
enduring women without being impressed with 
two things which the serving class are slowest 
to understand—the dignity of poverty, and the 
beauty of that which is the only effectual law to 
bring out good and restrain evil—the law of lov- 
ing-kindness. 

Two fracas, however, must be chronicled, for 
after both the girl’s dismissal hung on a thread. 
The first was when Mrs. Cliffe, mother of Tom- 
my Cliffe, who was nearly killed in the field, be- 
ing discovered to be an ill sort of woman, and 
in the habit of borrowing from Elizabeth stray 
shillings, which were never returned, was forbid- 
den the house, Elizabeth resented it so fiercely 
that she sulked for a whole week afterward. 

The other and still more dangerous crisis in 
Elizabeth's destiny was when a volume of Scott’s 
novels, having been missing for some days, was 
found hidden in her bed, and she lying awake 
reading it, was thus ignominiously discovered at 
eleven p.m. by Miss Selina, in consequence of 
the gleam of candle-light from under her door. 

It was true neither of these errors were actual 
moral crimes. Hilary even roused a volley of 
sharp words upon herself by declaring they had 
| their source in actual virtues; that a girl who 
| would stint herself of shillings, and hold reso- 

lutely to any liking she had, even if unworthy, 
| had a creditable amount of both self-denial and 
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fidelity in her disposition. Also that a tired-out twenty, and looking fully his age. How proud 
maid-of-all-work, who was kept awake of nights | his aunts were to march him up the town, and 
by her ardent appreciation of the ‘‘ Heart of | hear every body’s congratulations on his good 
Mid-Lothian,” must possess a degree of both} looks and polished manners! It was the old 
intellectual and moral capacity which deserved | story—old as the hills! I do not pretend to in. 
cultivation rather than blame. And though this | vent any thing new. Women, especially maiden 
surreptitious pursuit of literature under difficul-| aunts, will repeat the tale till the end of time, so 
ties could not of course be allowed, I grieve to} long as they have youths belonging to them on 
say that Miss Hilary took every opportunity of | whom to expend their natural tendency to cling. 
not only giving the young servant books to read, | ing fondness, and ignorant, innocent hero-wor- 
but of talking to her about them. Andalso that | ship. The Misses Leaf—ay, even Selina, whose 
a large proportion of these books were—to Miss | irritation against the provoking boy was quite 
Selina’s unmitigated horror—absolutely fiction! | mollified by the elegant young man—were no 
stories, novels, even poetry—books that Hilary | wiser than their neighbors. 
liked herself—books that had built up in her But there was one person in the household 
her own passionate dream of life; wherein all who still obstinately refused to bow the knee to 
the women were faithful, tender, heroic, self- Ascott. Whether it was, as psychologists might 
devoted ; and all the men were—something not explain, some instinctive polarity in their na- 
unlike Robert Lyon. tures; or whether, having once conceived a 
Did she do harm? Was it, as Selina and | prejudice, Elizabeth held on to it like grim 
even Johanna said sometimes, ‘‘ dangerous’ | death; still there was the same unspoken an- 
thus to put before Elizabeth a standard of ideal | tagonism between them. The young fellow took 
perfection, a Quixotic notion of life—life in its | little notice of her, except to observe ‘‘ that she 
fall purpose, power, and beauty—such as other-| hadn’t grown any handsomer;” but Elizabeth 
wise never could have crossed the mind of this| watched him with a keen severity that over- 
poor working girl, born of parents who, though | looked nothing, and resisted, with a passive per- 
respectable and worthy, were in no respect high-| tinacity that was quite irresistible, all his en- 
er than the common working-class? I will not | croachments on the family habits, all the little 
argue the point: Iam not making Elizabeth aj self-pleasing ways which Ascott had been so 
text for a sermon; I am simply writing her} used to of old, that neither he nor his aunts ap- 


story. 

One thing was certain, that by degrees the | 
young woman’s faults lessened; even that worst 
of them, the unmistakable bad temper, not ag- | 
gressive, but obstinately sullen, which made her | 
and Miss Selina sometimes not on speaking | 
terms for a week together. But she simply | 
**sulked;” she never grumbled or was pert; 
and she did her work just as’ usual—with a kind | 
of dogged struggle not only against the superior 
powers but against something within herself 
much harder to fight with. 

‘* She makes me feel more sorry for her than 
angry with her,” Miss Leaf would sometimes 
say, coming out of the kitchen with that grieved 
face, which was the chief sign of displeasure her | 
sweet nature ever betrayed. ‘‘ She will have up- 
hill work through life, like us all, and more than 
many of us, poor child!” 

But gradually Elizabeth, too, copying invol- 
untarily the rest of the family, learned to put up 
with Miss Selina; who, on her part, kept a sort 
of armed neutrality. And once, when a short 
but sharp illness of Johanna’s shook the house- 
hold from its even tenor, startled every body out 
of their little tempers, and made them cling to- 
gether and work together in a sort of fear-strick- 
en union against one common grief, Selina al-| 
lowed that they might have gone farther and 
fared worse on the day they engaged Elizabeth. 

After this illness of his aunt Ascott came 
home. It was his first visit since he had gone 
to London; Mr. Ascott, he said, objected to hol- 
idays. But now, from some unexplained feel- 
ing, Johanna in her convalescence longed after 
the boy—no longer a boy, however, but nearly 


on, waking every body. 


parently recognized them as selfish. 

‘*T canna bear to see him” (‘‘ can not,” sug- 
gested her mistress, who not seeing any reason 
why Elizabeth should not speak the Queen’s En- 
glish as well as herself, had instituted A’s, and 
stopped a few more glaring provincialisms). ‘I 
can not bear to see him, Miss Hilary, lolling on 
the arm-chair, when Missis looks so tired and 
pale, and sitting up o’ nights, burning double 
fires, and going up stairs at last with his boots 
I dunnot like it, I say.” 

*“You forget; Mr. Ascott has his studies. 
He must work for his next examination.” 

‘* Why doesn’t he get up of a morning, then, 
instead of lying in bed, and keeping the break- 
fast about till ten? Why can’t he do his learn- 
ing by daylight? Daylight’s cheaper than mould 
candles, and a deal better for the eyes.” 

Hilary was puzzled. A truth was a truth, and 
to try and make it out otherwise, even for the 
dignity of the family, was something from which 
her honest nature revolted. Besides, the sharp- 
sighted servant would be the first to detect the 
inconsistency of one law of right for the parlor 
and another for the kitchen. So she took refuge 
in silence and in the apple-pudding she was 
making. 

But she resolved to seize the first opportunity 
of giving Ascott, by way of novelty, the severest 
lecture that tongue of aunt could bestow. And 
this chance occurred the same afternoon, when 
the other two aunts had gone out to tea, to a 
house which Ascott voted ‘‘ slow,” and declined 
going to. She remained to make tea for him, 
and in the mean time took him for a constitu- 
tional up and down the public walks hard by. 
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Ascott listened at first very good-humoredly ; 
once or twice calling her ‘‘a dear little prig,” in 
his patronizing way—he was rather fond of pa- 
tronizing his Aunt Hilary. But when she se-| 
riously spoke of his duties, as no longer a boy 
but a man, who ought now to assume the true, 
manly right of thinking for and taking care of 
other people, especially his aunts, Ascott began 
to flush up angrily. 

‘Now, stop that, Aunt Hilary; I'll not have 
you coming Mr. Lyon over me.” 

" «What do you mean ?” 

For of late Ascott had said very little about 
Mr. Lyon—not half so much as Mr. Lyon, in 
his steadily persistent letters to Miss Leaf, told 
her about her nephew Ascott. 

‘‘T mean that I'll not be preached to like that 
by a woman. It’s bad enough to have to stand 
it from a man; but then Lyon’s a real sharp 
fellow, who knows the world, which women 
don’t, Aunt Hilary. Besides, he coaches me in 
my Latin and Greek ; so I let him pitch into me 
now andthen. ButI won't let you; so just stop 
it, will you.” 

Something new in Ascott’s tone—speaking 
more of the resentful fierceness of the man than 
the pettishness of the boy—frightened his little 
aunt, and silenced her. By-and-by she took 
comfort from the reflection that, as the lad had 
in his anger betrayed, he had beside him in Lon- 
don a monitor whose preaching would be so 
much wiser and more effectual than her own 
that she determined to say no more, 

The rare hearing of Mr. Lyon’s name—for, 
time and absence having produced their natural 
effect, except when his letters came, he was sel- 
dom talked about now—set Hilary thinking. 

“Do you go to see him often?” she said at 
last. 

‘*Who?—Mr. Lyon?” And Ascott, delight- 
ed to escape into a fresh subject, became quite 
cheerful and communicative. ‘‘Oh, bless you! 
he wouldn’t care for my going to him. He lives 
in a two-pair back, only one room, ‘ which serves 
him for kitchen and parlor and all;’ dines at a 
cook-shop for nine-pence a day, and makes his 
own porridge night and morning. He told me 
so once, for he isn’t a bit ashamed of it. But 
he must be precious hard-up sometimes. How- 
ever, as he contrives to keep a decent coat on 
his back, and pay his classes at the University, 
and carry off the very best honors going there, 
nobody asks any questions. That’s the good of 
London, Aunt Hilary, said the young fellow, 
drawing himself up with great wisdom. ‘ Only 
look like a gentleman, behave yourself as such, 
and nobody asks any questions.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced vaguely Aunt Hilary. 
And then her mind wandered yearningly to the 
solitary student in the two-pair back. He might 
labor and suffer; he might be ill; he might die, 

equally solitary, and “nobody would ask any | 
questions,” This phase of London life let a | 
new light in upon her mind. The letters to} 
Johanna had been chiefly filled with whatever 
he thought would interest them. With his char- | 








acteristic Scotch reserve he had said very little 
about himself, except in the last, wherein he 
mentioned that he had ‘done pretty well” at 
college this term, and meant to “‘ go in for more 
work” immediately. 

What this work entailed—how much more 
toil, how much more poverty—Hilary knew not. 
Perhaps even his successes, which Ascott went 
on to talk of, had less place in her thoughts than 
the picture of the face she knew, sharpened with 
illness, wasted with hard work and solitary care. 

**And I can not help him—I can not help 
him!” was her bitter cry; until, passing from 
the dream-land of fancy, the womanly nature 
asserted itself. She thought if it had been, or if 
it were to be, her blessed lot to be chosen by 
Robert Lyon, how she would take care of him! 
what an utter slave she would betohim! How 
no penury would frighten her, no household 
cares oppress or humble her, if done for him and 
for his comfort. To her brave heart no battle 
of life seemed too long or too sore, if only it 
were fought for him and at his side. And as 
the early-falling leaves were blown in gusts 
across her path, and the misty autumn night be- 
gan to close in, nature herself seemed to plead 
in unison with the craving of her heart, which 
sighed that youth and summer last not always ; 
and that, ‘‘be it ever so humble,” as the song 
says, there is no place so bright and beautiful as 
the fireside of a loveful home. 

While the aunt and nephew were strolling 
thus, thinking of véry different things, their own 
fire, newly lit—Ascott liked a fire—was blazing 
away in solitary glory, for the benefit of all pass- 
ers-by. At length one—a gentleman—stopped 
at the gate, and looked in, then took a turn to 
the end of the terrace, and stood gazing in once 
more. The solitude of the room apparently 
troubled him; twice his hand was on the latch 
before he opened it and knocked at the front- 
door. 

Elizabeth appeared, which seemed to surprise 
him. 

‘*Ts Miss Leaf at home ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

“‘Isshe well? Are all the family well?” and 
he stepped right into the passage, with the free- 
dom of a familiar foot. 

(‘*I should ha’ slammed the door in his face,” 
was Elizabeth’s comment afterward ; ‘‘ only, you 
see, Miss Hilary, he looked a real gentleman.”) 

The stranger and she mutually examined one 
another. 

‘*] think I have heard of you,” said he, smil- 
ing. **You are Miss Leaf’s servant—Elizabeth 
Hand.” 

‘* Yes, Sir,” still grimly, and with a determ- 
ined grasp of the door-handle. 

‘If your mistresses are likely to be home 
soon, will you allow me to wait for them? . I 
am an old friend of theirs. My name is Lyon.” 

Now Elizabeth was far too much one of the 
family not to have heard of such a person. And 
his knowing her was a tolerable proof of his 
identity ; besides, unconsciously, the girl was 
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influenced by that look and mien of true gen- 
tlemanhood, as courteous to the poor maid-of- 
all-work as he would have been to any duchess 
born; and by that bright, sudden smile, which 


came like sunshine over his face, and like sun- 


shine warmed and opened the heart of every one 


that met it. 


It opened that of Elizabeth. She relaxed her 


Cerberus keeping of the door, and even went so 


far as to inform him that Miss Leaf and Miss 
Selina were out :o tea, but Miss Hilary and Mr. 
Ascott would be at home shortly. He was wel- 
come to wait in the parlor if he liked. 

Afterward, seized with mingled curiosity and 
misgiving, she made various errands to go in 
and look at him; but she had not courage to 
address him, and he never spoke to her. He 
sat by the window, gazing out into the gloam- 
ing. Except just turning his head at her en- 
trance, she did not think he had once stirred the 
whole time. 

Elizabeth went back to her kitchen, and stood 
listening for her young mistress’s familiar knock. 


Mr. Lyon seemed to have listened too, for before | 


she could reach it the door was already opened. 
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| There was a warm greeting—to her great yp. 
| lief; for she knew she had broken the domes 
| laws in admitting a stranger unawares — oy, 
then Elizabeth heard them all three go into ¢) 
| parlor, where they remained talking, with 
ringing for either tea or candles, a full quarter 
| of an hour. 
Miss Hilary at last came out, but much ¢ 
Elizabeth’s surprise went straight up into } 
| bedroom without entering the kitchen at all. 
It was some minutes more before she descend 
}ed; and then, after giving her orders for 
| and seeing that all was arranged with spe 
neatness, she stood absently by the kitchen-f 
Elizabeth noticed how wonderfully bright | 
eyes were, and what a soft happy smile she had 
She noticed it, because she had never seen Mi 
Hilary look exactly like that before; and s 
never did again. 

** Don’t you be troubling yourself with wait- 
ing about here,” 
seemed to start at being spoken to. 
| the tea all right, Miss Hilary. 
into the parlor.” 

Hilary went in. 


and her mistress 
“Tl ¢ 
Please go | 


she said ; 








BLINDMAN’S-BUFF. 


HE fields with fall’n snow were white, 
The cold moon cut the winter sky, 
As handsome cousin Madge and I 


Looked from the window on the night. 


Between us and the shadowy room 
The curtain hung a mist of lace; 
The moon's light on her clear, calm face 


Shone like a lily when in bloom. 


In earnest tones I told my love, 
The words I spoke were mixed with sighs; 
Her gaze was fixed upon the skies, 


Her lips were mute—they did not move. 


‘‘ Speak, Madge,” I said; I drew aside 
The curtain, and about her face 
I held the folds of snowy lace ; 


‘* Behold,” I said, ‘‘a blooming bride!” 


She laughed, and like an answer rang 
The merry sound of bells, that near 
And nearer came; and voices clear, 


[hat broke in laughter as they sang. 


And bounding o’er the crusted snow, 


Before the gate, with shout and noise, 


They stopped, and romping girls and boys | 


Came in with faces all aglow. 


| And seated round the blazing hearth, 
In song and jest the time was spent; 
The sparkling cider circling went, 


The dumb walls echoed to our mirth. 


When Madge across my eyelids drew 
A crimson scarf she often wore, 
And led me out upon the floor, 


The ringing laughter louder grew— 


And shook the windows with our tread, 
As round and round the spacious room, 
From secret corners hid in gloom, 


Where’er I went the players fled. 


Till, groping, led by sounds, at last 
I reached a doubtful hand, and grasped 
An arm, and then a waist I clasped ; 
“Tis Madge!” I cried, and held her fast. 


| Mid clapping hands and shout and call, 
‘* Speak, Madge!” I said, ‘‘you shall not go.’ 


In tender accents, soft and low, 





| Her answer came—three words in all— 


That lifted from my inner sight 


The cloud that veiled my mental eyes; 


And shining under pleasant skies 


I saw the future fair and bright. 
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‘THE CONTEST IN AMERICA. 


(The following article, copied from Fraser's Magazine, 
is by JOHN StuaRT MILL. He has fallen into two or three 
trifling errors of fact. Thus: Congress has passed no law 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, or making 
an appropriation for indemnifying the slave-owners; and 
the suggestion for reconstructing the boundaries of Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, and Maryland is found, as will be seen 
by our Monthly Record for January, not in the President's 
Message, but in the Report of the Secretary of War. The 
recommendation that the white population alone should 
constitute the basis of representation refers solely to Mary- 
land, and does not imply the abrogation of the Constitu- 
tional provision by which five slaves are counted as three 
persons as a basis of representation. These slight errors 
do not lessen the value of the article as embodying the 
views of our contest held by the ablest political thinker of 
Great Britain. —Ep, Harper's MAGAZINE.) 
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HE cloud which for the space of a month 
hung gloomily over the civilized world, 
black with far worse. evils than those of simple 
war, has passed from over our heads without | 
bursting. The fear has not been realized that 
the only two first-rate Powers who are also free 
nations would take to tearing each other in 
pieces, both the one and the other in a bad and 
odious cause. For while, on the American side, 
the war would have been one of reckless persist- 
ency in wrong, on ours it would have been a 
war in alliance with, and, to practical purposes, 
in defense and propagation of, slavery. We had, 
indeed, been wronged. We had suffered an in- | 
dignity, and something more than an indignity, 
which, not to have resented, would have been to 
invite a constant succession of insults and inju- 
ries from the same and from every other quarter. | 
We could have acted no otherwise than we have 
done: yet it is impossible to think, without 
something like a shudder, from what we have 
escaped. We, the emancipators of the slave— 
who have wearied every Court and Government | 
in Europe and America with our protests and 
remonstrances, until we goaded them into at 
least ostensibly co-operating with us to prevent | 
the enslaving of the negro—we, who for the last 
half century have spent annual sums equal to 
the revenue of a small kingdom in blockading 
the African coast, for a cause in which we not 
only had no interest, but which was contrary to 
our pecuniary interest, and which many believed 
would ruin, as many among us still, though er- 
roneously, believe that it has ruined, our colo- 
nies—we should have lent a hand to setting up, 
in one of the most commanding positions of the | 
world, a powerful republic, devoted not only to | 
slavery, but to pro-slavery propagandism—should 
have helped to give a place in the community of | 
nations to a conspiracy of slaye-owners, who 
have broken their connection with the American 
Federation on the sole ground, ostentatiously 
proclaimed, that they thought an attempt would 
be made to restrain, not slavery itself, but their 
purpose of spreading slavery wherever migration 
or force could carry it. ty 
A nation which has made the professions that b 
England has, does not with impunity, under 
however great provocation, betake itself to frus- 
trating the objects for which it has been calling 
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on the rest of the world to make sacrifices of 
what they think their interest. At present all 
the nations of Europe have sympathized with us; 
have acknowledged that we were injured, and 
declared, with rare unanimity, that we had no 
choice but to resist, if necessary by arms. But 
the consequences of such a war would soon have 
buried its causes in oblivion. When the new 
Confederate States, made an independent Power 
by English help, had begun their crusade to 
carry negro slavery from the Potomac to Cape 
Horn, who would then have remembered that 
England raised up this scourge to humanity not 
for the evil’s sake, but because somebody had 
offered an insult to her flag? Or even if unfor- 
gotten, who would then have felt that such a 
grievance was a sufficient palliation of the 
crime? Every reader of a newspaper to the 
furthest ends of the earth would have believed 
and remembered one thing only—that at the 
critical juncture which was to decide whether 
slavery should blaze up afresh with increased 
vigor or be trodden out—at the moment of con- 
flict between the good and the evil spirit—at the 
dawn of a hope that the demon might now at 
last be chained and flung into the pit, England 
stepped in, and, for the sake of cotton, made 
Satan victorious. 

The world has been saved from this calamity, 
and England from this disgrace. ‘The accusa- 
tion would indeed have been a calumny. But 
to be able to defy calumny, a nation, like an in- 
dividual, must stand very clear of just reproach 
in its previous conduct. Unfortunately, we our- 
selves have given too much plausibility to the 
charge. Not by any thing said or done by us as 
a Government or as a nation, but by the tone of 
our press, and in some degree, it must be owned, 
the general opinion of English society. It is too 


|true that the feelings which have been mani- 


fested since the beginning of the American con- 
test—the judgments which have been put forth, 


and the wishes which haye been expressed con- 
cerning the incidents and probable eventuali- 


ties of the struggle —the bitter and irritating 
criticism which has been kept up, not even 
against both parties equally, but almost solely 


|against the party in the right, and the un- 
| generous refusal of all those 


just allowances 
which no country needs more than our own, 
whenever its circumstances are as near to those 
of America as a cut finger is to an almost mor- 
tal wound—these facts, with minds not favor- 


|ably disposed to us, would have gone far to 


make the most odious interpretation of the war 
in which we have been so nearly engaged with 


| the United States appear by many degrees the 
;most probable. 
|our attitude toward the contending parties (I 


There is no denying that 


mean our moral attitude, for politically there 
was no other course open to us than neutrali- 

) has not been that which becomes a people 
ae are as sincere enemies of slavery as the 
English really are, and have made as great sac- 
rifices to put an end to it where they could, And 
it has been an additional misfortune that some 
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of our most powerful journals have been for many 
years past very unfavorable exponents of En- 
glish feeling on all subjects connected with slav- 
ery: some, probably, from the influences, more 
or less direct, of West Indian opinions and in- 
terests: others from inbred Toryism, which, 
even when compelled by reason to hold opinions 
favorable to liberty, is always adverse to it in 
feeling; which likes the spectacle of irresponsi- 
ble power exercised by one person over others ; 
which has no moral repugnance to the thought 
of human beings born to the penal servitude for 
life, to which for the term of a few years we sen- 
tence our most hardened criminals, but keeps its 
indignation to be expended on *‘ rabid and fanat- 
ical abolitionists” across the Atlantic, and on 
those writers in England who attach a sufficient- 
ly serious meaning to their Christian professions 
to consider a fight against slavery as a fight for 
God. 

Now, when the mind of England, and it may 
almost be said, of the civilized part of mankind, 
has been relieved from the incubus which had 
weighed on it ever since the 7rent outrage, and 
when we are no longer feeling toward the North- 
ern Americans as men feel toward those with 
whom they may be on the point of struggling for 
life or death; now, if ever, is the time to re- 
view our position, and consider whether we have 
been feeling what ought to have been felt, and 
wishing what ought to have been wished, regard- 
ing the contest in which the Northern States are 
engaged with the South. 

In considering this matter, we ought to dis- 
miss from our minds as far as possible those 
feelings against the North, which have been en- 
gendered not merely by the Zrent aggression, 
but by the previous anti-British effusions of news- 
paper writers and stump orators. It is hardly 
worth while to ask how far these explosions of 
ill-humor are any thing more than might have 
been anticipated from ill-disciplined minds, dis- 
appointed of the sympathy which they justly 
thought they had a right to expect from the 
great anti-slavery people, in their really noble 
enterprise. 
that a democratic Government always shows 


worst where other Governments generally show | 
best, on its outside; that unreasonable people | 


are much more noisy than the reasonable; that 


the froth and scum are the part of a violently | 


fermenting liquid that meets the eyes, but are 
not its body and substance. Without insisting 


; : } 
on these things, I contend that all previous | 
| . 

manner of heroic honors to the author of an act 


cause of offense should be considered as can- 
celed by the reparation which the American 
Government has so amply made; not so much 
the reparation itself, which might have been so 
made as to leave still greater cause of permanent 
resentment behind it, but the manner and spirit 
in which they have made it. These have been 
such as most of us, I venture to say, did not by 
any means expect. If reparation were made at 
all, of which few of us felt more than a hope, we 
thought that it would have been made obviously 
as a concession to prudence, not to principle. 


It is almost superfluous to remark 
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We thought that there would have been truck. 
ling to the newspaper editors and supposed fire- 
eaters who were crying out for retaining the 
prisoners at all hazards. We expected that the 
atonement, if atonement there were, would haye 
been made with reservations, perhaps under pro- 
test. We expected that the correspondence 
would have been spun out, and a trial made to 
induce England to be satisfied with less; or 
that there would have been a proposal of arbitra- 
tion; or that England would have been asked to 
make concessions in return for justice; or that 
if submission was made, it would haye been 
made, ostensibly, to the opinion and wishes of 
Continental Europe. We expected any thing, 
in short, which would have been weak, and 
timid, and paltry. The only thing which no 
one seemed to expect is what has actually hap- 
pened. Mr. Lincoln’s Government have done 
none of these things. Like honest men, they 
have said, in direct terms, that our demand was 
right; that they yielded to it because it was 
just; that if they themselves had received the 
same treatment they would have demanded the 
same reparation; and that if what seemed to be 
the American side of a question was not th 
just side, they would be on the side of justice ; 
happy as they were to find, after their resolution 
had been taken, that it was also the side which 
America had formerly defended. 
one, capable of a moral judgment or feeling, 
who will say that his opinion of America and 
American statesmen is not raised by such an 
The act itself may 
have been imposed by the necessity of the cir- 
cumstances ; but the reasons given, the princi- 
ples of action professed, were their own choice. 
Putting the worst hypothesis possible, which it 
would be the height of injustice to entertain 
seriously, that the concession was really made 
solely to convenience, and that the profession 
of regard for justice was hypocrisy—even so, the 
ground taken, even if insincerely, is the most 
hopeful sign of the moral state of the American 
mind which has appeared for many years. That 
a sense of justice should be the motive which the 
rulers of a country rely on to reconcile the pub- 
lic to an unpopular, and what might seem a 
humiliating act ; that the journalists, the orators, 
many lawyers, the Lower House of Congress, 
and Mr. Lincoln’s own naval secretary, should 
be told in the face of the world, by their own 
Government, that they have been giving public 
thanks, presents of swords, freedom of cities, all 


Is there any 


act, done on such grounds ? 


which, though not so intended, was lawless and 
wrong, and for which the proper remedy is con- 
fession and atonement; that this should be the 
accepted policy (supposing it to be nothing high- 
er) of a Democratic Republic, shows even un- 
limited democracy to be a better thing than 
many Englishmen have lately been in the habit 
of considering it, and goes some way toward 
proving that the aberrations even of a ruling mul- 
titude are only fatal when the better instructed 
have not the virtue or the courage to front them 








boldly. Nor ought it to be forgotten, to the | 
honor of Mr. Lincoln’s Government, that in do- | 
ing what was in itself right they have done | 
also what was best fitted to allay the animosity | 
which was daily becoming more bitter between | 
the two nations so long as the question remain- | 


ed open. ‘They have put the brand of confessed 


injustice upon that rankling and vindictive re- | 
sentment, with which the profligate and passion- | 
ate part of the American press has been threat- | 


ening us in the event of concession, and which 
is to be manifested by some dire revenge, to be 
taken, as they pretend, after the nation is ex- 
tricated from its present difficulties. Mr. Lin- 
coln has done what depended on him to make 
this spirit expire with the occasion which raised 
it up; and we shall have ourselves chiefly to 
blame if we keep it alive by the further prolonga- 
tion of that stream of vituperative eloquence, 
the source of which, even now, when the cause 
of quarrel has been amicably made up, does not 
seem to have run dry.* 

Let us, then, without reference to these jars, 
or to the declamations of newspaper writers on 
either side of the Atlantic, examine the Ameri- 
can question as it stood from the beginning ; its 
origin, the purpose ef both the combatants, and 
its various possible or probable issues. 

There is a theory in England, believed per- 
haps by some, half believed by many more, 
which is only consistent with original ignorance, 
or complete subsequent forgetfulness, of all the 
antecedents of the contest. 
who tell us that, on the side of the North, the 
question is not one of Slavery at all. The 
North, it seems, have no more objection to 
Slavery than the South have. Their leaders 
never say one word implying disapprobation of 
it. They are ready, on the contrary, to give it 
new guarantees; to renounce all that they have 
been contending for; to win back, if opportunity 
offers, the South to the Union by surrendering 
the whole point. 

If this be the true state of the case, what are 
the Southern chiefs fighting about? Their apol- 
ogists in England say that it is about tariffs, and 
similar trumpery. They say nothing of the 
kind. They tell the world, and they told their 
own citizens when they wanted their votes, that 
the object of the fight was slavery. Many years 
ago, when General Jackson was President, South 
Carolina did nearly rebel (she never was near 





* I do not forget one regretable passage in Mr. Seward's 
letter, in which he said that ‘*if the safety of the Union 
required the detention of the captured persons, it would 
be the right and duty of this Government to detain them." 
I sincerely grieve to find this sentence in the dispatch, for 
the exceptions to the general rules of morality are not a 
subject to be lightly or unnecessarily tampered with. The 
doctrine in itself is no other than that professed and acted 
on by all governments—that self-preservation, in a State, 
as in an individual, is a warrant for many things which 
at all other times ought to be rigidly abstained from. At 
all events, no nation which has ever passed “laws of ex- 
ception,” which ever suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, 
or passed an Alien Bill in dread of a Chartist insurrection, 
has a right to throw the first stone at Mr. Lincoln's Gov- 
ernment, : 


There are people 
I 
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separating) about a tariff; but no other State 
abetted her, and a strong adverse demonstration 
from Virginia brought the matter to a close. 
Yet the tariff of that day was rigidly protective. 
Compared with that, the one in force at the 
time of the secession was a free-trade tariff. 
This latter was the result of several successive 
modifications in the direction of freedom; and 
its principle was not protection for protection, 
but as much of it only as might incidentally re- 
sult from duties imposed for revenue. Even 
the Morrill Tariff (which never could have been 
| passed but for the Southern secession) is stated 
| by the high authority of Mr. H. C. Carey to be 
| considerably more liberal than the reformed 
French Tariff under Mr. Cobden’s Treaty; inso- 
much that he, a Protectionist, would be glad to 
exchange his own protective tariff for Louis Na- 
poleon’s free-trade one. But why discuss on 
probable evidence notorious facts? The world 
knows what the question between the North and 
South has been for many years, and still is. 
Slavery alone was thought of, alone talked of. 
Slavery was battled for and against on the floor 
of Congress and in the plains of Kansas; on the 
Slavery question exclusively was the party con- 
stituted which now rules the United States; on 
slavery Frémont was rejected, on slavery Lincoln 
was elected; the South separated on slavery, 
and proclaimed slavery as the one cause of sep- 
aration. 

It is true enough that the North are not car- 
rying on war to abolish slavery in the States 
where it legally exists. Could it have been ex- 
pected, or even perhaps desired, that they should? 
A great party does not change suddenly, and at 
once, all its principles and professions. The 
Republican party have taken their stand on law, 
and the existing Constitution of the Union. 
They have disclaimed all right to attempt any 
thing which that Constitution forbids. It does 
forbid interference by the Federal Congress with 
slavery in the Slave States, but it does not for- 
bid their abolishing it in the District of Colum- 
bia; and this they are now doing, having voted, 
I perceive, in their present pecuniary straits, a 
million of dollars to indemnify the slave-owners 
of the District. Neither did the Constitution, in 
their own opinion, require them to permit the 
introduction of slavery into the Territories, 
which were not yet States. To prevent this the 
Repablican party was formed, and to prevent it 
they are now fighting, as the slave-owners are 
fighting to enforce it. 

The present Government of the United States 
is not an abolitionist government. Apbolition- 
ists, in America, mean those who do not keep 
within the Constitution; who demand the de- 
struction (as far as slavery is concerned) of as 
much of it as protects the internal legislation of 
each State from the control of Congress; who 
aim at abolishing slavery wherever it exists, by 
force if need be, but certainly by some other 
power than the constituted authorities of the 
Slave States. The Republican party neither 
aim nor profess to aim at this object. And 
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when we consider the flood of wrath which would 
have been poured out against them if they did, 
by the very writers who now taunt them with 
not doing it, we shall be apt to think the taunt 
a little misplaced. But though not an Aboli- 
tionist party, they are a Free-soil party. If they 
have not taken arms against slavery, they have 
against its extension. And they know, as we 
may know if we please, that this amounts to the 
same thing. The day when slavery can no lon- 
ger extend itself is the day of its doom. The 


slave-owners know this, and it is the cause of | 


their fury. They know, as all know who have 
attended to the subject, that confinement within 
existing limits is its death-warrant. Slavery, 
under the conditions in which it exists in the 
States, exhausts even the beneficent powers of 
nature. So incompatible is it with any kind 
whatever of skilled labor that it the 
whole productive resources of the country to be 
concentrated on one or two products, cotton be- 
ing the chief, which require, to raise and prepare 
them for the market, little besides brute animal 
force. The cotton cultivation, in the opinion 
of all competent judges, alone saves North 
American slavery; but cotton cultivation, ex- 
clusively adhered to, exhausts in a moderate 
number of years all the soils which are fit for it, 
and can only be kept up by traveling farther and 
farther westward. Mr. Olmsted has given a 
vivid description of the desolate state of parts of 
Georgia and the Carolinas, once among the 
richest specimens of soil and cultivation in the 
world; and even the more recently colonized 
Alabama, as he shows, is rapidly following in 
the same downhill track. To slavery, there- 
fore, it is a matter of life and death to find fresh 
fields for the employment of slave-labor. Con- 
fine it to the present States, and the owners of 
slave property will either be speedily ruined, or 
will have to find means of reforming and reno- 
vating their agricultural system, which can not 
be done without treating the slaves like human 
beings, nor without so large an employment of 
skilled, that is, of free labor, as will widely dis- 
place the unskilled, and so depreciate the pe- 
cuniary value of the slave, that the immediate 
mitigation and ultimate extinction of slavery 
would be a nearly inevitable and probably rapid 
consequence. 


causes 


The Republican leaders do not talk to the 


public of these almost certain results of success 
in the present conflict. They talk but little, in 
the existing emergency, even of the original 
cause of quarrel. The most ordinary policy 
teaches them to inscribe on their banner that 
part only of their known principles in which 
their supporters are unanimous. The preserva- 
tion of the Union is an object about which the 
North are agreed; and it has many adherents, 
as they believe, in the South generally. That 
nearly half the population of the Border Slave 
States are in favor of it is a patent fact, since 
they are now fighting in its defense. It is not 
probable that they would be willing to fight di- 
rectly against slavery. The Republicans well 





know that if they can re-establish the Union 
they gain every thing for which they originally 
contended; and it would be a plain breach of 
faith with the Southern friends of the Govern. 
ment if, after rallying them round its standard 
for a purpose of which they approve, it wer 
suddenly to alter its terms of communion with- 
out their consent. 

But the parties in a protracted civil war al. 
most invariably end by taking more extreme, 
not to say higher grounds of principle than they 
began with. Middle parties and friends of « m- 
promise are soon left behind; and if the writers 
who so severely criticise the present moderation 
of the Free-soilers are desirous to see the war 
become an abolition war, it is probable that if 
the war lasts long enough they will be gratified, 
Without the smallest pretension to see further 
into futurity than other people, I at least hav 
foreseen and foretold from the first that if the 
South were not promptly put down the contest 
would become distinctly an anti-slavery one; 
nor do I believe that any person accustomed to 
reflect on the course of human affairs in troubled 
times can expect any thing else. Those who 
have read, even cursorily, the most valuable tes- 
timony to which the English public have access 
concerning the real state of affairs in America— 
the letters of the Zimes correspondent, Mr. Rus- 
sell—must have observed how early and rapidly 
he arrived at the same conclusion, and with what 
increasing emplasis he now continually reiter- 
ates it. In one of his recent letters he names 
the end of next summer as the period by which, 
if the war has not sooner terminated, it will 
have assumed a complete anti-slavery character. 
So early a term exceeds, I confess, my most 
sanguine hopes; but if Mr. Russell be right, 
Heaven forbid that the war should cease sooner ; 
for if it lasts till then it is quite possible that it 
will regenerate the American people. 

If, however, the purposes of the North may 


be doubted or misunderstood, there is at least 


no question as to those of the South. They 
make no concealment of their principles. As 
long as they were allowed to direct all the policy 
of the Union; to break through compromise aft- 
er compromise, encroach step after step, until 
they reached the pitch of claiming a right to 
carry slave property into the Free States, and, 
in opposition to the laws of those States, hold it 
as property there, so long they were willing to 
remain inthe Union. The momenta President 
was elected of whom it was inferred from his 
opinions, not that he would take any measures 
against slavery where it exists, but that he would 
oppgse its establishment where it exists not— 
that moment they broke loose from what was, at 
least, a very solemn contract, and formed them- 
selves into a Confederation professing as its fun- 
damental principle not merely the perpetuation 
but the indefinite extension of slavery. And 
the doctrine is loudly preached through the new 
Republic that slavery, whether black or white, is 
a good in itself, and the proper condition of the 
working-classes every where. 
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Let me, in a few words, remind the reader 
what sort of a thing this is which the white oli- 
garchy of the South have banded themselves to- 
gether to propagate, and establish, if they could, 
universally. When it is wished to describe any 
portion of the human race as in the lowest state 
of debasement, and under the most cruel oppres- 
sion in which it is possible for human beings to 
live, they are compared to slaves. When words 
are sought by which to stigmatize the most odi- 
ous despotism, exercised in the most odious 
manner, and all other comparisons are found 
inadequate, the despots are said to be like slave- 
masters or slave-drivers. What by a rhetorical 
license the worst oppressors of the human race, 
by way of stamping on them the most hateful 
character possible, are said to be, these men in 
yery truth are. I do not mean that all of them 
are hateful personally, any more than all the in- 
quisitors or all the buccaneers. But the position 
which they occupy, and the abstract excellence 
of which they are in arms to vindicate, is that 
which the united voice of mankind habitually 
selects as the type of all hateful qualities. I 
will not bandy chicanery about the more or less 
of stripes or other torments which are daily re- 
quisite to keep the machine in working order, 
nor discuss whether the Legrees or the St. Clairs 
are more numerous among the slave-owners of 
the Southern States. The broad facts of the 
case suffice. One fact is enough. There are, 
Heaven knows, vicious and tyrannical institu- 
tions in ample abundance on the earth. But 
this institution is the only one of them all which 
requires to keep it going that human beings 
should be burned alive. ‘The calm and dispas- 
sionate Mr. Olmsted affirms that there has not 
been a single year for many years past in which 
this horror is not known to have been perpetra- 
ted in some part or other of the South. And 
not upon negroes only; the Ldinburgh Review, 
in a recent number, gave the hideous details of 
the burning alive of an unfortunate Northern 
huckster by Lynch law, on the mere suspicion 
of having aided in the escape of a slave. What 
must American slavery be if deeds like these are 
necessary under it ?—and if they are not neces- 
sary and are yet done, is not the evidence against 
slavery still more damning? The South are in 
rebellion not for simple slavery; they are in re- 
bellion for the right of burning human creatures 
alive. 

But we are told, by a strange misapplication 
of a true principle, that the South had a right to 
separate; that their separation cought to have 
been consented to the moment they showed 
themselves ready to fight for it; and that the 
North, in resisting it, are committing the same 
error and wrong which England committed in 
opposing the original separation of the thirteen 
colonies. This is carrying the doctrine of the 
sacred right of insurrection rather far. It is 
wonderful how easy and liberal and complying 
people can be in other people’s concerns. Be- 
cause they are willing to surrender their own 
past, and have no objection to join in reproba- 
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tion of their great-grandfathers, they never put 
themselves the question what they themselves 
would do in circumstances far less trying, under 
far less pressure of real national calamity. Would 
those who profess these ardent revolutionary 
principles consent to their being applied to Ire- 
land, or India, or the Ionian Islands? How 
have they treated those who did attempt so to 
apply them? But the case can dispense with 
any mere argumentum ad hominem. I am not 
frightened at the word rebellion. I do not scru- 
ple to say that I have sympathized more or less 
ardently with most of the rebellions, successful 
and unsuccessful, which have taken place in my 
time. But I certainly never conceived that there 
was a sufficient title to my sympathy in the mere 
fact of being a rebel; that the act of taking arms 
against one's fellow-citizens was so meritorious 
in itself, was so completely its own justification, 
that no question need be asked concerning the 
motive. It seems to me a strange doctrine that 
the most serious and responsible of all human 
acts imposes no obligation on those who do it of 
showing that they have a real grievance; that 
those who rebel for the power of oppressing oth- 
ers exercise as sacred a right as those who do the 
same thing to resist oppression practiced upon 
themselves. Neither rebellion, nor any other 
act which affects the interests of others, is suf- 
ficiently legitimated by the mere will to do it. 
Secession may be laudable, and so may any oth- 
er kind of insurrection; but it may also be an 
enormous crime. It is the one or the other, ae- 
cording to the object and the provocation. And 
if there ever was an object which, by its bare an- 
nouncement, stamped rebels against a particular 
community as enemies of mankind, it is the one 
professed by the South. Their right to separate 
is the right which Cartouche or Turpin would 
have had to secede from their respective coun- 
tries, because the laws of those countries would 
not suffer them to rob and murder on the high- 
way. The only real difference is that the pres- 
ent rebels are more powerful than Cartouche or 
Turpin, and may possibly be able to effect their 
iniquitous purpose. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argument, 
that the mere will to separate were in this case, 
or in any case, a sufficient ground for separa- 
tion, I beg to be informed whose will? The will 
of any knot of men who, by fair means or foul, 
by usurpation, terrorism, or fraud, have got the 
reins of government into their hands? If the 
inmates of Parkhurst Prison were to get posses- 
sion of the Isle of Wight, occupy its military 
positions, enlist one part of its inhabitants in 
their own ranks, set the remainder of them to 
work in chain gangs, and declare themselves in- 
dependent, ought their recognition by the Brit- 
ish Government to be an immediate consequence? 
Before admitting the authority of any persons, 
as organs of the will of the people, to dispose of 
the whole political existence of a country, I ask 
to see whether their credentials are from the 
whole, or only from a part. And first, it is 
necessary to ask, Have the slaves been con- 
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sulted? Has their will been counted as any 
part in the estimate of collective volition? They 
are a part of the population. However natural 
in the country itself, it is rather cool in English 
writers who talk so glibly of the ten millions (I 
believe there are only eight), to pass over the 
very existence of four millions who must abhor 
the idea of separation. Remember, we consider 
them to be human beings, entitled to human 
rights. Nor can it be doubted that the mere 
fact of belonging to a Union in some parts of 
which slavery is reprobated, is some alleviation 
of their condition, if only as regards future proba- 
bilities. But even of the white population, it is 
questionable if there was in the beginning a ma- 
jority for secession any where but in South Caro- 
lina. Though the thing was predetermined, 
and most of the States committed by their pub- 
lic authorities before the people were called on 
to vote; though in taking the votes terrorism in 
many places reigned triumphant; yet even so, 
in several of the States, secession was carried 
only by narrow majorities. In some the au- 
thorities have not dared to publish the numbers ; 
in some it is asserted that no vote has ever been 
taken. Further (as was pointed out in an ad- 
mirable letter by Mr. Carey), the Slave States 
are intersected in the middle, from their north- 
ern frontier almost to the Gulf of Mexico, by a 
country of free labor—the mountain region of 
the Alleghanies and their dependencies, form- 
ing parts of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, and Alabama, in which, from the 
nature of the climate and of the agricultural and 
mining industry, slavery to any material extent 
never did, and never will, exist. This mount- 
ain zone is peopled by ardent friends of the 
Union. Could the Union abandon them, with- 
out even an effort, to be dealt with at the pleas- 
ure of an exasperated slave-owning oligarchy ? 
Could it abandon the Germans who, in Western 
Texas, have made so meritorious a commence- 
ment of growing cotton on the borders of the 
Mexican Gulf by free labor? Were the right of 
the slave-owners to secede ever so clear, they 
have no right to carry these with them; unless 
allegiance is a mere question of local proximity, 
and my next neighbor, if I am a stronger man, 
can be compelled to follow me in any lawless 
vagaries I choose to indulge. 

But (it is said) the North will never succeed 
in conquering the South; and since the separa- 
tion must in the end be recognized, it is better 
to do at first what must be done at last; more- 
over, if it did conquer them, it could not govern 
them when conquered, consistently with free in- 
stitutions. With no one of these propositions 
can I agree. 

Whether or not the Northern Americans wid/ 
succeed in reconquering the South I do not 
affect to foresee. That they can conquer it, if 
their present determination holds, I have never 
entertained a doubt; for they are twice as nu- 
merous, and ten or twelve times as rich. Not 
by taking military possession of their country, 
or marching an army through it, but by wearing 
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| them out, exhausting their resources, depriving 
them of the comforts of life, encouraging thej; 
slaves to desert, and excluding them from cop. 
munication with foreign countries. All this, of 
course, depends on the supposition that the North 
does not give in first. Whether they will per- 
severe to this point, or whether their spirit, thei; 
patience, and the sacrifices they are willing to 
make, will be exhausted before reaching it, ] 
can not tell. They may, in the end, be wearied 
into recognizing the separation. But to thos 
who say that because this may have to be done 
at last, it ought to have been done at first, I put 
the very serious question—QOn what terms? 
Have they ever considered what would have 
been the meaning of separation if it had been 
assented to by the Northern States when first 
demanded? People talk as if separation meant 
nothing more than the independence of the ge. 
ceding States. To have accepted it under that 
limitation would have been, on the part of the 
South, to give up that which they have seceded 
expressly to preserve. Separation, with them, 
means at least half the Territories; including 
the Mexican border, and the consequent power 
of invading and overrunning Spanish America 
for the purpose of planting there the ‘‘ peculi: 

institution” which even Mexican civilization ha 
found too bad to be endured. There is no know- 
ing to what point of degradation a country may 
be driven in a desperate state of its affairs ; | 

if the North ever, unless on the brink of actual 
ruin, makes peace with the South, giving up th 
original cause of quarrel, the freedom of thi 
Territories; if it resigns to them when out of 
the Union that power of evil which it would not 
grant to retain them in the Union—it will incur 
the pity and disdain of posterity. And no one 
can suppose that the South would have con 
sented, or in their present temper ever will con- 
sent, to an accommodation on any other terms. 
It will require a succession of humiliations to 
bring them to that. 


The necessity of reconcil- 
ing themselves to the confinement of slavery 
within its existing boundaries, with the natural 
consequence, immediate mitigation of slavery, 
and ultimate emancipation, is a lesson which 
they are in no mood to learn from any thing but 


disaster. Two or three defeats in the field, 
breaking their military strength, though not fol- 
lowed by an invasion of their territory, may pos- 
sibly teach it to them. If so, there is no breach 
of charity in hoping that this severe schooling 
may promptly come. When men set themselves 
up, in defiance of the rest of the world, to do 
the devil’s work, no good can come of them until 
the world has made them feel that this work can 
not be suffered to be done any longer. If this 
knowledge does not come to them for several 
years, the abolition question will by that time 
have settled itself. For assuredly Congress will 
very soon make up its mind to declare all slaves 
free who belong to persons in arms against the 
Union, When that is done, slavery, confined 
to a minority, will soon cure itself; and the 
pecuniary value of the negroes belonging to loyal 
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masters will probably not exceed the amount of 
compensation which the United States will be 
willing and able to give. 

The assumed difficulty of governing the South- 
ern States as free and equal commonwealths, in 
case of their return to the Union, is purely im- 
aginary. If brought back by force, and not by 
voluntary compact, they will return without the 
Territories, and without a Fugitive Slave Law. 
It may be assumed that, in that event, the vic- 
torious party would make the alterations in the 
Federal Constitution which are necessary to 
adapt it to the new circumstances, and which 
would not infringe, but strengthen, its demo- 
cratic principles. An article would have to be 
inserted prohibiting the extension of slavery to 
the Territories, or the admission into the Union 
of any new Slave State. Without any other 
guarantee, the rapid formation of new Free 
States would insure to freedom a decisive and 
constantly-increasing majority in Congress. It 
would also be right to abrogate that bad pro- 
vision of the Constitution (a necessary compro- 
mise at the time of its first establishment) where- 
by the slaves, though reckoned as citizens in no 
other respect, are counted, to the extent of three- 
fifths of their number, in the estimate of tlie pop- 
ulation for fixing the number of representatives 
of each State in the Lower House of Congress. 
Why should the masters have members in right 
of their human chattels, any more than of their 
oxen and pigs? The President, in his Message, 
has already proposed that this salutary reform 
should be effected in the case of Maryland, ad- 
ditional territory, detached from Virginia, being 
given to that State as an equivalent: thus clear- 
ly indicating the policy which he approves, and 
which he is probably willing to make universal. 

As it is necessary to be prepared for all possi- 
bilities, let us now contemplate another. Let 
us suppose the worst possible issue of this war 
—the one apparently desired by those English 
writers whose moral feeling is so philosophically 
indifferent between the apostles of slavery and 
its enemies. Suppose that the North should 
stoop to recognize the new Confederation on its 
own terms, leaving it half the Territories, and 
that it is acknowledged by Europe, and takes its 
place as an admitted member of the community 
of nations. It will be desirable to take thought be- 
forehand what are to be our own future relations 
with a new Power, professing the principles of 
Attila and Genghis Khan as the foundation of 
its Constitution. Are we to see with indiffer- 
ence its victorious army let loose to propagate 
their national faith at the rifle’s mouth through 
Mexico and Central America? Shall we sub- 
mit to see fire and sword carried over Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and Hayti and Liberia conquered 
and brought back to slavery? We shall soon 
have causes enough of quarrel on our own ac- 
count. When we are in the act of sending an 
expedition against Mexico to redress the wrongs 
of private British subjects, we should do well to 
reflect in time that the President of the new Re- 
public, Mr. Jefferson Davis, was the original in- 
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| ventor of repudiation. Mississippi was the first 
State which repudiated. Mr. Jefferson Davis 

was Governor of Mississippi, and the Legislature 

of Mississippi had passed a Bill recognizing and 

providing for the debt, which Bill Mr. Jefferson 

Davis vetoed. Unless we abandon the principles 

we have for two generations consistently pro- 

fessed and acted on, we should be at war with 

the new Confederacy within five years about the 

African slave-trade. An English Government 

will hardly be base enough to recognize them, 

unless they accept all the treaties by which 

America is at present bound; nor, it may be 

hoped, even if de facto independent, would they 

be admitted to the courtesies of diplomatic in- 

tercourse unless they granted, in the most ex- 

plicit manner, the right of search. To allow 

the slave-ships of a Confederation formed for the 

extension of slavery to come and go free and 

unexamined between America and the African 

coast, would be to renounce even the pretense of 

attempting to protect Africa against the man- 

stealer, and abandon that Continent to the hor- 

rors, on a far larger scale, which were practiced 

before Granville Sharp and Clarkson were in 

existence. But even if the right of intercepting 

their slavers were acknowledged by treaty, which 

it never would be, the arrogance of the Southern 

slaveholders would not long submit to its exer- 

cise. Their pride and self-conceit, swelled to an 

inordinate height by their successful struggle, 

would defy the power of England as they had 

already successfully defied that of their North- 

ern countrymen. After our people by their cold 

disapprobation, and our press by its invective, 

had combined with their own difficulties to damp 

the spirit of the Free States, and drive them to 

| submit and make peace, we should have to fight 
the Slave States ourselves at far greater disad- 

vantages, when we should no longer have the 

wearied and exhausted North for anally. The 

time might come when the barbarous and bar- 

| barizing Power, which we by our moral support 
| had helped into existence, would require a gen- 
|eral crusade of civilized Europe to extinguish 
the mischief which it had allowed, and we had 
| aided, to rise up in the midst of our civilization. 
For these reasons I can not join with those 

| who cry Peace, peace! I can not wish that 
| this war should not have been engaged in by the 
North, or that being engaged in, it should be 

| terminated on any conditions but such as would 
retain the whole of the Territories as free soil. 

I am not blind to the possibility that it may re- 

| quire a long war to lower the arrogance and 
| tame the aggressive ambition of the slave-own- 
ers to the point of either returning to the Union 

| or consenting to remain out of it with their pres- 
ent limits. But war, in a good cause, is not the 

greatest evil which a nation can suffer. War is 

an ugly thing, but not the ugliest of things: the 

| decayed and degraded state of moral and patri- 
otic feeling which thinks nothing worth a war, is 

worse. When a people are used as mere human 

instruments for firing cannon or thrusting bay- 

onets, in the service and for the selfish purposes 
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of a master, such war degrades a people. A 
war to protect other human beings against ty- 
rannical injustice—a war to give victory to their 
own ideas of right and good, and which is their 
own war, carried on for an honest purpose by 
their free choice—is often the means of their 
regeneration. A man who has nothing which 
he is willing to fight for, nothing which he cares 
more about than he does about his personal safe- 
ty, is a miserable creature who has no chance of 
being free, unless made and kept so by the exer- 
tions of better men than himself. As long as 
justice and injustice have not terminated their 
ever-renewing fight for ascendency in the affairs 
of mankind, human beings must be willing, 
when need is, to do battle for the one against 
the other. I am far from saying that the pres- 
ent struggle, on the part of the Northern Amer- 
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icans, is wholly of this exalted character—that 
it has arrived at the stage of being altogether a 
war for justice, a war of principle. But there 
was from the beginning, and now is, a large in- 
fusion of that element in it; and this is increas- 
ing, will increase, and, if the war lasts, will in 
the end predominate. Should that time come, 
not only will the greatest enormity which still 
exists among mankind as an institution receive 
far earlier its coup de grace than there has ever, 
until now, appeared any probability of; but in 
effecting this the Free States will have raised 
themselves to that elevated position in the scale 
of morality and dignity which is derived from 
great sacrifices consciously made in a virtuous 
cause, and the sense of an inestimable benefit to 
all future ages, brought about by their own vol- 
untary efforts. 


OF PHILIP. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 





CHAPTER XXXzI. 


NARRATES THAT FAMOUS JOKE ABOUT MISS 
GRIGSBY. 

Fo once Philip found that he had offended 

without giving general offense. In the 
confidence of female intercourse Mrs. Mugford 
had already, in her own artless but powerful 
language, confirmed her husband’s statement re- 
garding Mr. Bickerton, and declared that B. was 
a beast, and she was only sorry that Mr. F. had 
not hit him a little harder. So different are the 
opinions which different individuals entertain of 
the same event! I happen to know that Bick- 
erton, on his side, went away averring that we 
were quarrelsome, under-bred people ; and that 
a man of any refinement had best avoid that 
kind of society. He does really and seriously 
believe himself our superior, and will lecture 
almost any gentleman on the art of being one. 
This assurance is not at all uncommon with 





Proud of his newly-acquired 
knowledge of exhausting the contents of an egg, 
the well-known little boy of the apologue rushed 
to impart his knowledge to his grandmother, 
who had been for many years familiar with the 
process which the child had just discovered. 
Which of us has not met with some such in- 
structors? I know men who would be ready to 
step forward and teach Taglioni how to dance, 
Tom Sayers how to box, or the Chevalier Bay- 
ard how to be a gentleman. We most of us 
know such men, and undergo, from time to 
time, the ineffable benefit of their patronage. 
Mugford went away from our little entertain- 
ment vowing, by George, that Philip shouldn't 
want for a friend at the proper season ; and this 
proper season very speedily arrived. I laughed 
one day, on going to the Pall Mall Gazette of- 
fice, to find Philip installed in the sub-editor’s 
room, with a provision of scissors, wafers, and 
paste-pots, snipping paragraphs from this paper 
and that, altering, condensing, giving titles, and 
so forth; and, in a word, in regular harness. 
The three-headed calves, the great prize goose- 
berries, the old maiden ladies of wonderful ages 
who at length died in country places—it was 
wonderful (considering his little experience) how 
Firmin hunted out these. He entered into all 
the spirit of his business. He prided himself on 
the clever titles which he found for his para- 
graphs. When his paper was completed at the 
week’s end he surveyed it fondly—not the lead- 
ing articles, or those profound and yet brilliant 
literary essays which appeared in the Gazette— 
but the births, deaths, marriages, markets, trials, 
and what not. As ashop-boy, having decorated 
his master’s window, goes into the street, and, 
pleased, surveys his work ; so the fair face of the 
Pall Mall Gazette rejoiced Mr. Firmin, and Mr. 
Bince, the printer of the paper. They looked 
with an honest pride upon the result of their 
joint labors. Nor did Firmin relish pleasantry 
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on the subject. Did his friends allude to it, 
and ask if he had shot any especially fine canard 


that week ? Mr. Philip’s brow would corrugate | 


and his cheeks redden. He did not like jokes 
to be made at his expense: was not his a singu- 
lar antipathy ? 

In his capacity of sub-editor the good fellow 
had the privilege of taking and giving away 
countless theatre orders, and panorama and di- 
orama tickets: the Pall Mall Gazette was not 
above accepting such little bribes in those days, 
and Mrs. Mugford’s familiarity with the names 
of opera-singers, and splendid appearance in an 
opera-box, was quite remarkable. Friend Philip 
would bear away a heap of these cards of admis- 
sion, delighted to carry off our young folks to 
one exhibition or another. But once at the 
diorama, where our young people sat in the 
darkness, very much frightened as usual, a voice 
from out the midnight gloom cried out, ‘‘ Who 
has come in with orders from the Pall Mail Ga- 
zette?” A lady, two scared children, and Mr. 
Sub-editor Philip, all trembled at this dreadful 
summons. I think I should not dare to print 
the story even now, did I not know that Mr. 
Firmin was traveling abroad. It was a blessing 
the place was dark, so that none could see the 
poor sub-editor’s blushes. Rather than cause 
any mortification to this lady, I am sure Philip 
would have submitted to rack and torture. But, 
indeed, her annoyance was very slight, except in 
seeing her friend annoyed. The humor of the 
scene surpassed the annoyance in the lady’s 
mind, and caused her to laugh at the mishap; 
but I own our little boy (who is of an aristocratic 
turn, and rather too sensitive to ridicule from 
his school-fellows) was not at all anxious to talk 
upon the subject, or to let the world know that 
he went to a place of public amusement ‘‘ with 
an order.” 

As for Philip’s landlady, the Little Sister, she, 
you know, had been familiar with the press, and 
press-men, and orders for the play for years past. 
She looked quite young and pretty, with her 
kind smiling face and neat tight black dress, as 
she came to the theatre-—it was to an Easter 
piece—on Philip’s arm, one evening. Our chil- 
dren saw her from their cab, as they, too, were 


driving to the same performance. It was “ Look, | 


fhamma! ‘There’s Philip and the Little Sister!” 
And then came such smiles, and nods, and de, 
lighted recognitions from the cab to the two 
friends on foot! Of course I have forgotten 
what was the piece which we all saw on that 
Easter evening. But those children will never 
forget; no, though they live to be a hundred 
years old, and though their aitention was dis- 
tracted from the piece by constant observation 
of Philip and his companion in the public boxes 
opposite. 

Mr. Firmin’s work and pay were both light, 
and he accepted both very cheerfully. He saved 
money out of his little stipend. It was surpris- 
ing how economically he could live with his lit- 
tle landlady’s aid and counsel. He would come 


to us, recounting his feats of parsimony with a | 
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childish delight: he loved to contemplate his 
sovereigns, as week by week the little pile accu- 
mulated. He kept a noble eye upon sales, and 
purchased now and again articles of furniture. 
In this way he brought home a piano to his 
lodgings, on which he could no more play than 
he could on the tight-rope; but he was given to 
understand that it was a very fine instrument; 
and my wife played on it one day when we went 
to visit him, and he sat listening, with his great 
hands on his knees, in eestasies. He was think- 
ing how one day, please Heaven, he should see 
other hands touching the keys—and player and 
instrument disappeared in a mist before his hap- 
py eyes. His purchases were not always lucky. 
For example, he was sadly taken in at an auc- 
tion about a little pearl ornament. Some artful 
Hebrews at the sale conspired and ran him up, 
as the phrase is, to a price more than equal to 
the value of the trinket. ‘ But you know who 
it was for, ma’am,” one of Philip’s apologists 
said. ‘‘If she would like to wear his ten fingers 
he would cut ’em off and send ‘em to her. But 
he keeps em to write her letters and verses— 
and most beautiful they are, too.” 

‘* And the dear fellow, who was bred up in 
splendor and luxury, Mrs. Mugford, as you, 
ma’am, know too well—he won't drink no wine 
A little whisky and a glass of beer is all 

he takes. And his clothes—he who used to 
be so grand—you see how he is now, ma’am. 
Always the gentleman, and, indeed, a finer or 
grander looking gentleman never entered a room ; 
but he is saving—you know for what, ma'am.” 

And, indeed, Mrs. Mugford did know; and so 
did Mrs. Pendennis and Mrs. Brandon. And 
these three women worked themselves into a 
perfect fever, interesting themselves for Mr, Fir- 
min. And Mugford, in his rough, funny way, 
used to say, ‘*Mr. P., a certain Mr. Heff has 
come and put our noses out of joint. He has, 
as sure as my name is Hem. And I am getting 
| quite jealous of our sub-editor, and that is the 
long and short of it. But it’s good to see him 
haw-haw Bickerton if ever they meet in the of- 
fice, that it is! Bickerton won't bully him any 
more, I promise you!” 

The conclaves and conspiracies of these wo- 
men were endless in Philip's behalf. One day 
| I let the Little Sister out of my house, with a 
handkerchief to her eyes, and in a great state 

of flurry and excitement, which perhaps com- 
| municates itself to the gentleman who passes her 
|at his own door. ‘The gentleman’s wife is, on 
| her part, not a little moved and excited. “What 
|} do you think Mrs. Brandon says? Philip is 
| learning short-hand. He says he does not think 
| he is clever enough to be a writer of any mark ; 
| but he can be a reporter, and with this and his 
place at Mr. Mugford’s, he thinks he*can earn 
enough to— Oh, he is a fine fellow!” I sup- 
pose feminine emotion stopped the completion 
of this speech. But when Mr. Philip slouched 
in to dinner that day his hostess did homage be- 
| fore him: she loved him; she treated him with 
a tender respect and sympathy which her like 
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are ever wont to bestow upon brave and honest 
men in misfortune. 

Why should not Mr. Philip Firmin, barrister- 
at-law, bethink him that he belonged to a pro- 
fession which has helped very many men to com- 
petence, and not a few to wealth and honors? 
A barrister might surely hope for as good earn- 
ings as could be made by a newspaper reporter. 
We all know instances of men who, having com- 
menced their careers as writers for the press, 
had carried on the legal profession simultane- 
ously, and attained the greatest honors of the 
bar and the bench. ‘Can I sit in a Pump- 
court garret waiting for attorneys ?” asked poor 
Phil; ‘*I shall break my heart before they come. 
My brains are not worth much: I should addle 
them altogether in poring over law books. I 
am not at all a clever fellow, you see; and I 
haven’t the ambition and obstinate will to suc- 
ceed which carry on many a man with no great- 
er capacity than my own. I may have as good 
brains as Bickerton, for example; but I am not 
so bumptious as he is. By claiming the first 
place wherever he goes he gets it very often. 
My dear friends, don’t you see how modest I 
am? There never was a man less likely to get 
on than mysélf—you must own that; and I tell 
you that Charlotte and I must look forward to 
a life of poverty, of cheese-parings, and second- 
floor lodgings at Pentonville or Islington. That’s 
about my mark. I would let her off, only I 
know she would not take me at my word—the 
dear little thing! She has set her heart upon a 
hulking pauper: that’s the truth. And I tell 
you what I am going to do. I am going seri- 
ously to learn the profession of poverty, and 
make myself master of it. What's the price of 
cowheel and tripe? You don’t know. I do; 
ind the right place to buy ’em. I am as good 
a judge of sprats as any man in London. My 
tap in life is to be small-beer henceforth, and I 
am growing quite to like it, and think it is brisk, 
and pleasant, and wholesome.” There was not 
a little truth in Philip’s account of himself, and 
his capacities and incapacities. Doubtless, he 
was not born to make a great name for him- 
self in the world. But do we like those only 
who are famous? As well say we will only give 
our regard to men who have ten thousand a year, 
or are more than six feet high. 

While of his three female friends and advisers, 
my wife admired Philip’s humility, Mrs. Bran- 
don and Mrs. Mugford were rather disappointed 
at his want of spirit, and to think that he aimed 
o low. I shall not say which side Firmin’s 
biographer took in this matter. Was it my 
business to applaud or rebuke him for being 
humble-minded, or was I called upon to advise 
at all? My amiable reader, acknowledge that 
you and I in life pretty much go our own way. 
We eat the dishes we like because we like them, 
not because our neighbor relishes them. We 
rise early, or sit up late; we work, idle, smoke, 
or what not, because we choose so to do, not be- 
ause the doctor orders. Philip, then, was like 
you and me, who will have our own way when 


a 
we can. Will we not? If you won't, you do 
not deserve it. Instead of hungering after a 
stalled ox, he was accustoming himself to be 
content with a dinner of herbs. Instead of bray. 
ing the tempest, he chose to take in sail, creep 
along shore, and wait for calmer weather. 

So, on Tuesday of every week let us say, ji 
was this modest sub-editor’s duty to begin snip- 
ping and pasting paragraphs for the ensuing 
Saturday’s issue. He cut down the parliament- 
ary speeches, giving due favoritism to the ora- 
tors of the Pal/ Mall Gazette party, and meagre 
outlines of their opponents’ discourses. If the 
leading public men on the side of the Pall Mall 
Gazette gave entertainments, you may be sure 
they were duly chronicled in the fashionable in- 
telligence; if one of their party wrote a book it 
was pretty sure to get praise from the critic. [ 
am speaking of simple old days, you understand. 
Of course there is no puffing, or jobbing, or false 
praise, or unfair censure now. Every eritic 
knows what he is writing about, and writes with 
no aim but to tell truth. 

Thus Philip, the dandy of two years back, 
was content to wear the shabbiest old coat; 
Philip, the Philippus of one-and-twenty, who 
rode showy horses, and rejoiced to display his 
horse and person in the Park, now humbly took 
his place in an omnibus, and only on occasions 
indulged in a cab. From the roof of the larger 
vehicle he would salute his friends with perfect 
affability, and stare down on his aunt as she 
passed in her barouche. He never could be 
quite made to acknowledge that she purposely 
would not see him; or he would attribute her 
blindness to the quarrel which they had had, not 
to his poverty and present position. As for his 
cousin Ringwood, ‘* That fellow would commit 
any baseness,” Philip acknowledged ; ‘‘ and it is 
I who have cut Aim,” our friend averred. 

A real danger was lest our friend should in 
his poverty become more haughty and insolent 
than he had been in his days of better fortune, 
and that he should make companions of men 
who were not his equals. Whether was it bet- 
ter for him to be slighted in a fashionable club, 
or to swagger at the head of the company in a 
tavern parlor? ‘This was the danger we might 
fear for Firmin. It was impossible not to con- 
fess that he was choosing to take a lower place 
in the world than that to which he had been 
born. 

‘¢Do you mean that Philip is lowered because 
he is poor?” asked an angry lady, to whom this 
remark was made by her husband—man and 
wife being both very good friends to Mr. Firmin. 

‘* My dear,” replies the worldling of a hus- 
band, ‘‘ suppose Philip were to take a fancy to 
buy a donkey and sell cabbages? He would be 
doing no harm ; but there is no doubt he would 
lower himself in the world’s estimation.” 

‘‘ Lower himself!” says the lady, with a toss 
of her head. ‘* No man lowers hjmself by pur- 
suing an honest calling. No man!” 

‘* Very good. There is Grundsell, the green- 
grocer, out of Tuthill Street, who waits at our 

















dinners. Instead of asking him to wait, we 
should beg him to sit down at table ; or perhaps 
ve should wait, and stand with a napkin behind 
Grundsell.” 

«* Nonsense !” 

‘‘Grundsell’s calling is strictly honest, unless 
heabuses his opportunities and smugglesaway—”’ 

‘‘__smuggles away stuff and nonsense !” 

“ Very good; Grundsell is not a fitting com- 
panion, then, for us, or the nine little Grund- 
sells for our children. Then why should Philip 
give up the friends of his youth, and forsake a 
club for a tavern parlor? You can’t say our 
little friend, Mrs. Brandon, good as she is, is a 
fitting companion for him?” 

“Tf he had a good little wife, he would have 
a companion of his own degree; and he would 
be twice as happy; and he would be out of all 
danger and temptation—and the best thing he 
can do is to marry directly!” cries the lady. 
‘*‘ And, my dear, I think I shall write to Char- 
lotte and ask her to come and stay with us.” 

There was no withstanding this argument. 
As long as Charlotte was with us we were sure 
Philip would be out of harm’s way, and seek for 
no othercompany. ‘There was a snug little bed- 
room close by the quarters inhabited by our own 
children. My wife pleased herself by adorning 
this chamber, and uncle Mac happening to come 
to London on business about this time, the 
voung lady came over to us under his convoy, 
und I should like to describe the meeting be- 
tween her and Mr. Philip in our parlor. No 
loubt it was very edifying. But my wife and 
[ were not present, vous congevez. We only 

veard one shout of surprise and delight from 
Philip as he went into the room where the young 
lady was waiting. We had but said, ‘* Go into 
the parlor, Philip. You will find your old 
friend, Major Mac, there. He has come to Lon- 
don on business, and has news of—’’ There was 
no need to speak, for here Philip straightway 
bounced into the room. 

And then came the shout. And then out 
came Major Mac, with such a droll twinkle in 
his eyes! What artifices and hypocrisies had 
we not to practice previously, so as to keep our 
secret from our children, who assuredly would 
have discovered it! I must tell you that the 
pater familias had guarded against the innocent 
prattle and inquiries of the children regarding 
the preparation of the little bedroom, by inform- 
ing them that it was intended for Miss Grigsby, 
the governess, with whose advent they had long 
been threatened. And one of our girls, when 
the unconscious Philip arrived, said, ‘‘ Philip, 
if you go into the parlor you will find Miss 
(rrigsbhy, the governess, there.” And then Philip 
tered into that parlor, and then arose that 
shout, and then out came uncle Mac, and then 
ete., etc. And we called Charlotte Miss Grigs- 
by all dinner-time; and we called her Miss 
Grigsby next day; and the more we called her 
Miss Grigsby the more we all laughed, And 
the baby, who could not speak plain yet, called 
her Miss Gibby, and laughed loudest of all; and 
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it was such fun. But I think Philip and Char- 
lotte had the best of the fun, my dears, though 
they may not have laughed quite so loud as we 
did. 

As for Mrs. Brandon, who, you may be sure, 
speedily came to pay us a visit, Charlotte blush- 
ed, and looked quite beautiful when she went up 
and kissed the Little Sister. ‘* He have told 
you about me, then!” she said, in her soft little 
voice, smoothing the young lady’s brown hair. 
‘Should I have known him at all but for you, 
and did you not save his life for me when he 
was ill?” asked Miss Baynes. ‘‘ And mayn’t 
I love every body who loves him?” she asked. 
And we left those women alone for a quarter of 
an hour, during which they became the most in- 
timate friends in the world. And all our house- 
hold, great and small, including the nurse (a 
woman of a most jealous, domineering, and un- 
comfortable fidelity), thought well of our gentle 
young guest, and welcomed Miss Grigsby. 

Charlotte, you see, is not so exceedingly hand- 
some as to cause other women to perjure them- 
selves by protesting that she is no great things 
after all. At the period with which we are con- 
cerned she certainly had a lovely complexion, 
which her black dress set off, perhaps. And 
when Philip used to come into the room she had 
always a fine garland of roses ready to offer him, 
and growing upon her cheeks, the moment he 
appeared. Her manners are so entirely unaf- 
fected and simple that they can’t be otherwise 
than good; for is she not grateful, truthful, un- 
conscious of self, easily pleased, and interested 
in others? Is she very witty? I never said so 
—-though that she appreciated some men’s wit 
(whose names need not be mentioned) I can not 
doubt. ‘I say,” cries Philip, on that memo- 
rable first night of her arrival, and when she and 
other ladies had gone to bed, ‘‘by George! isn’t 
she glorious, I say! What can I have done to 
win such a pure little heart as that? Non sum 
dignus. It is too much happiness—too much, 
by George!” And his voice breaks behind his 
pipe, and he squeezes two fists into eyes that are 
brimful of joy and thanks. Where Fortune be- 
stows such a bounty as this, I think we need not 
pity a man for what she withdraws. As Philip 
walks away at midnight (walks away? is turned 
out of doors, or surely he would have gone on 
talking till dawn), with the rain beating in his 
face, and fifty or a hundred pounds for all his 
fortune in his pocket, I think there goes one of 
the happiest of men—the happiest and richest, 
For is he not possessor of a treasure which he 
could not buy, or would not sell, for all the 
wealth of the world ? 

My wife may say what she will, but she as- 
suredly is answerable for the invitatiofi to Miss 
Baynes, and for all that ensued in consequence. 
At a hint that she would be a welcome guest in 
our house in London, where all her heart and 
treasure lay, Charlotte Baynes gave up straight- 
way her dear aunt at Tours, who had been kind 
to her; her dear uncle, her dear mamma, and 
all her dear brothers—following that natural law 
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which ordains that a woman, under certain cir- 
cumstances, shall resign home, parents, broth- 
ers, sisters, for the sake of that one individual 
who is henceforth to be dearer to her than all. 
Mrs. Baynes, the widow, growled a complaint 
at her daughter’s ingratitude, but did not refuse 
her consent. She may have known that little 
Hely, Charlotte's volatile admirer, had fluttered 
off to another flower by this time, and that a 
pursuit of that butterfly was in vain: or she 
may have heard that he was going to pass the 
spring—the butterfly season—in London, and 
hoped that he perchance might again light on 
her girl. Howbeit, she was glad enough that 
her daughter should accept an invitation to our 
house, and owned that as yet the poor child's 
share of this life’s pleasures had been but small. 
Charlotte’s modest little trunks were again pack- 
ed, then, and the poor child was sent off, I won’t 
say with how small a provision of pocket-money, 


by her mother. But the thrifty woman had but | 


little, and of it was determined to give as little 
as she could. ‘‘ Heaven will provide for my 
child,” she would piously say ; and hence inter- 
fered very little with those agents whom Heaven 
sent to befriend her children. ‘Her mother 


told Charlotte that she would send her some | 


money next Tuesday,” the Major told us; ‘but, 
between ourselves, I doubt whether she will. 
Between ourselves, my sister-in-law is always 
going to give money next Tuesday: but some- | 
how Wednesday comes, and the money has not 
arrived. I could not let the little maid be with- 
out a few guineas, and have provided her out of | 
a half-pay purse; but mark me, that pay-day 
Tuesday will never come.” Shall I deny or 
confirm the worthy Major’s statement? Thus 
far I will say, that Tuesday most certainly came; | 
and a letter from her mamma to Charlotte, 
which said that one of her brothers and a youn- 
ger sister were going to stay with aunt Mac; 
and that as Char was so happy with her most 
hospitable and kind friends, a fond, widowed | 
mother, who had given up all pleasures for her- | 
self, would not interfere to prevent a darling 
child’s happiness. 

It has been said that three women, whose | 
names have been given up, were conspiring in | 
the behalf of this young person and the young | 
man, her sweet-heart. Three days after Char- | 
lotte’s arrival at our house my wife persists in | 
thinking that a drive into the country would do | 
the child good, orders a brougham, dresses Char- 
lotte in her best, and trots away to see Mrs. 
Mugford at Hampstead. Mrs. Brandon is at 
Mrs. Mugford’s, of course quite by chance; and 
I feel sure that Charlotte’s friend compliments | 
Mrs. Mugford upon her garden, upon her nurs- | 
ery, upon her luncheon, upon every thing that | 
is hers. ‘* Why, dear me,” says Mrs. Mugford | 
(as the ladies discourse upon a certain subject), | 
“what does it matter? Me and Mugford mar- | 
ried on two pound a week, and on two pound a} 
week my dear eldest children were born. It | 
was a hard struggle sometimes, but we were all 


. . . ‘ te | 
the happier for it; and I'm sure if a man won't 








risk a little he don't deserve much. I know / 
would risk, if I were a man, to marry such a 
pretty young dear. And I should take a young 
man to be but a mean-spirited fellow who waited 
and went shilly-shallying when he had but + 

say the word and be happy. I thought Mr. } 

was a brave, courageous gentleman—I did, Mrs 
Brandon. Do you want me for to have a bad 
opinion of him? My dear, a little of that cream 

It’s very good. We’ad a dinner yesterday, and 
a cook down from town on purpose.” ; This 
speech, with appropriate imitations of voice and 
gesture, was repeated to the present biographer 
by the present biographer’s wife, and he now be- 
gan to see in what webs and meshes of conspir- 
acy these artful women had enveloped the sub 
ject of the present biography. 

Like Mrs. Brandon, and the other matron, 
Charlotte’s friend, Mrs. Mugford became inter- 
ested in the gentle young creature, and kissed 
her kindly, and made her a present on going 
away. It was a brooch in the shape of a thistle, if 
I remember aright, set with amethysts and a love- 
ly Scottish stone called a carumgorum. ‘‘ She 
ain’t no style about her; and I confess, from a 
general's daughter, brought up on the Continent, 
I should have expected better. But we'll show 
her a little of the world and the opera, Bran- 
don, and she’ll do very well—of that I make no 
doubt.” And Mrs. Mugford took Miss Baynes 
to the opera, and pointed out the other peopk 
of fashion there assembled. And delighted Char- 
lotte was! I make no doubt there was a young 
gentleman of our acquaintance at the back of the 
box who was very happy too. And this year 
Philip’s kinsman’s wife, Lapy Rixewoop, had 
a box, in which Philip saw her and her daugh- 
ters, and litthe Ringwood Twysden paying as- 
siduous court to her ladyship. They met in the 
crush-room by chance again, and Lady Ring- 
wood looked hard at Philip and the blushing 
young lady on his arm. And it happened that 
Mrs. Mugford’s carriage—the little one-horse 
trap which opens and shuts so conveniently- 
and Lady Ringwood’s tall, emblazoned chariot 


| of state stopped the way together. And from 


the tall emblazoned chariot the ladies looked not 
unkindly at the trap which contained the beloved 
of Philip’s heart; and the carriages departed 
each on its own way: and Ringwood Twysden, 
seeing his cousin advancing toward him, turned 
very pale, and dodged at a double-quick down 
an arcade. But he need not have been afraid 
of Philip. Mr. Firmin’s heart was all softness 
and benevolence at that time. He was thinking 
of those sweet, sweet eyes that had just glanced 
to him a tender good-night ; of that little hand 
which a moment since had hung with fond press- 
ureon his arm. Do you suppose in such a frame 
of mind he had leisure to think of a nauseous 
little reptile crawling behind him? He was so 
happy that night that Philip was King Philip 
again. And he went to the Haunt, and sang 
his song of Garryowen-na-gloria, and greeted 
the boys assembled, and spent at least three 
shillings over his supper and drinks. But the 





next day being Sunday, Mr. Firmin was at 
Westminster Abbey, listening to the sweet church 
chants, by the side of the very same young per- 
son whom he had escorted to the opera on the 
night before. They sate together so close that 
one must have heard exactly as well as the oth- 
er. I dare say it is edifying to listen to anthems 
1 deux. 
man to have to wish that the sermon was longer! 
Through the vast cathedral aisles the organ-notes 
peal gloriously! Ruby and topaz and amethyst 
blaze from the great church windows. 
der the tall areades the young people went to- 
gether. Hand in hand they passed, and thought 
no ill. 

Do gentle readers begin to tire of this specta- 
cle of billing and cooing? I have tried to de- 
scribe Mr. Philip’s love affuirs with as few words 
and in as modest phrases as may be—omitting 
the raptures, the passionate vows, the reams of 
correspondence, and the usual commonplaces of 
his situation. And yet, my dear madam, though 
you and I may be past the age of billing and coo- 
ing ; 
lovely auburn, are now—well—are now a rich 
purple and green black, and my brow may be as 


bald as a cannon-bali—I say, though we are | 


old, we are not too old to forget. We may not 
care about the pantomime much now, but we 


like to take the young folks, and see them re- | 


joicing. From the window where I write, I can 
look down into the garden of a certain square. 


In that garden I can at this moment see a young | 


gentleman and lady of my acquaintance pacing 
up and down. They are talking some such talk 
as Milton imagines our first parents engaged in; 


and yonder garden is a paradise to my young | 
Did théy choose to look outside the | 


friends. 
railings of the square, or at any other objects 


than each other's noses, they might see—the tax- | 


gatherer we will say—with his book, knocking 
at one door, the doctor’s brougham at a second, 
a hatchment over the windows of a third man- 
sion, the baker’s boy discoursing with the house- 
maid over the railings of a fourth. 
them are these phenomena of life? Arm in arm 


my young folks go pacing up and down their | 


Eden, and discoursing about that happy time 
which I suppose is now drawing near—about 
that charming little snuggery for which the fur- 
niture is ordered, and to which, Miss, your old 
friend and very humble servant will take the 
liberty of forwarding his best regards and a neat 
silver tea-pot. I dare say, with these young 
people, as with Mr. Philip and Miss Charlotte, 
all occurrences of life seem to have reference to 
that event which forms the subject of their per- 
petual longing and contemplation. There is the 
doctor’s brougham driving away, and Imogene 
says to Alonzo, ‘‘ What anguish I shall have if 
you are ill!” Then there is the carpenter put- 
ting up the hatchment. ‘Ah, my love, if you 
were to die, I think they might put up a hatch- 
ment for both of us!” says Alonzo, with a kill- 
ing sigh. Both sympathize with Mary and the 
baker's boy whispering over the railings. Go 
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And how complimentary to the clergy- | 


Un- | 


though your ringlets, which I remember a | 


But what to | 
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to, gentle baker’s boy, we also know what it is to 
love! 

The whole soul and strength of Charlotte and 
Philip being bent upon marriage, I take leave to 
put in a document which Philip received at this 

| time, and can imagine that it occasioned no lit- 
| tle sensation : 


“ Astor Houss, New Yorx. 

“And so you are returned to the great city—to the 
Sumum, the strepitum, and I sincerely hope the opes 
of our Rome! ‘Your own letters are but brief; but I have 
an occasional correspondent (there are few, alas! who re- 
member the exile!) who keeps me au courant of my Phil- 
ip’s history, and tells me that you are industrious, that you 
are cheerful, that you prosper. Cheerfulness is the com- 
| panion of Industry, Prosperity their offspring. That that 

prosperity may attain the fullest growth is an absent fur 
ther’s fondest prayer. Perhaps ere long I shall be able to 
announce to you that I too am prospering. I am engaged 
in pursuing a scientific discovery here (it is medical, and 
connected with my own profession), of which the results 
ought to lead to Fortune, unless the jade has forever de- 
serted George Brand Firmin! So you have embarked in 
the drudgery of the press, and have become a member of 
the fourth estate. It has been despised, and press-man 
and poverty were for a long time supposed to be synony- 
|} mous. But the power, the wealth of the press are daily 
developing, and they will increase yet further. I confess 
I should have liked to hear that my Philip was pursuing 
| his profession of the bar, at which honor, splendid com. 
petence, nay, aristocratic rank, are the prizes of the bold, 
| the industrious, and the deserving. Why should you not? 
| Should I not still hope that you may gain legal eminence 
and position? A father who has had much to suffer, who 
is descending the vale of years alone and in a distant land, 
| would be soothed in his exile if he thought his son would 
one day be able to repair the shattered fortunes of his race. 
| But it is not yet, I fondly think, too late. You may yet 
qualify for the bar, and one of its prizes may fall to you. J 
confess it was not without a pang of grief I heard from our 
kind little friend Mrs. B. you were studying short-hand in 
order to become a newspaper reporter. And has Fortune, 
| then, been so relentless to me that my son is to be com- 
pelled to follow such a calling? I shall try and be resign- 
ed. I had hoped higher things for you—for me. 

“ My dear boy, with regard to your romantic attachment 
for Miss Baynes, which our good little Brandon narrates 
to me in her peculiar orthography, but with much touch- 
ing simplicity, I make it a rule not to say a word of com- 
ment, of warning, or remonstrance, As sure as you are 
your father’s son, you will take your own line in any mat- 
ter of attachment Lo a woman, and all the fathers in the 
world won't stop you. In Philip of four-and-twenty I rec- 
ognize his father thirty yearsago. My father scolded, en- 
treated, quarreled with me, never forgave me. I will learn 
to be more generous toward my son. I may grieve, but I 
bear you no malice. If ever I achieve wealth again, you 
| shall not be deprived of it. I suffered so myself from a 

harsh father that I will never be one to my son! 

‘* As you have put on the livery of the Muses, and reg- 
| ularly entered yourself of the Fraternity of the Press, what 
| say you toa little addition to your income by letters ad- 
| dressed to my friend, the editor of the new journal call- 
| ed here the Gazette of the Upper Ten Thousand. It is 
| the fashionable journal published here; and your qualifi- 
| cations are precisely those which would make your serv- 
ices valuable as a contributor. Doctor Geraldine, the edi- 
| tor, is not, I believe, a relative of the Leinster family, but 
| a self-made man, who arrived in this country some years 
| since poor, and an exile from his native country. He ad- 
| yocates Repeal politics in Ireland; but with these of course 
| you need have nothing todo. And he is much too liberal 
to expect these from his contributors. I have been of serv- 
| ice professionally to Mrs. Geraldine and himself. My friend 

of the Emerald introduced me to the Doctor. Terrible ene- 
mies in print, in private they are perfectly good friends, 
| and the little passages of arms between the two journalists 
serve rather to amuse than toirritate. ‘The grocer’s boy 
from Ormond Quay’ (Geraldine once, it appears, engaged 
in that nsefitl but humble calling), and the ‘ miscreant from 
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Cork’—the editor of the Emerald comes from that city— | ever permit me to embrace my daughter-in-law, and take 
assail each other in public, but drink whisky-and-water | your children on my knee? You will speak kindly to then 
galore in private. If you write for Geraldine, of course of their grandfather, will you not? Poor General Bayn; 
you will say nothing disrespectful about grocers’ boys. His | I have heard, used violent and unseemly language r gard 
dollars are good silver, of that you may be sure. Dr. G. | ing me, which I most heartily pardon. Iam grateful when 
knows a part of your history: he knows that you are now | I think that I never did General B. an injury: 
fairly engaged in literary pursuits; that you are a man | and proud to accept benefits from my own son. se I 
of education, a gentleman, a man of the world, a man of | treasure up in my heart; and still hope I shall be able t 
courage. I have answered for your possessing all these | repay with something more substantial than my fondest 
qualities. (The Doctor, in his droll, humorous way, said | prayers. Give my best wishes, then, to Miss Charlotte, 
that if you were a chip of the old block you would be just | and try and teach her to think kindly of her Philip's fa. 
what he called ‘the grit.") Political treatises are not so | ther.” 
much wanted as personal news regarding the notabilities . . > J 
of London, and these, I assured him, you were the very | Miss harlotte saynes, who kept the nam 
man to be able to furnish. You, who know every body; of Miss Grigsby, the governess, among all th 
who have lived with the great world—the world of law- roguish children of a facetious father, was with 
yers, the world of artista, the world of the university— | us one month, and her mamma expressed great 
have already had an experience which few gentlemen of } ful oe how ol a saan } } ~ 
the press can boast of, and may turn that experience to | ©©¢Ttuiness at her absence, anc at the though 
profit, Suppose you were to trust a little te your imagin- | that she had found such good friends. Afte1 
ation in composing these letters? There can be no harm | two months, her uncle, Major MacWhirter, re- 
in being poetical. Suppose an intelligent correspondent | turned from visiting his relations in the North. 
writes that he has met the D-ke of W-ll-ngt-n, had a | | A alias’ to .teien bis oiese book Fr 
private interview with the Pr-m-r, and so forth, who is to | 294 OMered to take his niece back to France 
say him nay? And this is the kind of talk our gobemouches | again. He made this proposition with the jolli- 
of New York delight in. My worthy friend, Doctor Ger- | est air in the world, and as if his niece would 
aldine, for example—between ourselves his name is Fin- 
nigan, but his private history is strictly entre nous—when 
he first came to New York astonished the people by the , 
copiousness of his anecdotes regarding the English aris- | quite pale, ran to her hostess, flung herself into 
tocracy, of whom he knows as much as he does of the Court | that lady’s arms, and then there began an oscu- 
of Pekin. He was smart, ready, sarcastic, amusing; he | Jatory performance which perfectly astonished 
found readers: from one success he advanced to another, the p= 1 Maior. Charlotte’s fri ‘ 1 hald: 
and the Gazette of the Upper Ten Thousand is likely to — os aye 7s aariowtes iricnd, ‘oe 
make this worthy man’s fortune. You really may be | Miss Baynes tight in her embrace, looked fierce- 
serviceable to him, and may justly earn the liberal re- | ly at the Major over the girl’s shoulder, and de- 
muneration which he offers for a weekly letter. Anec-| fied him to take her away from that sanctuary. 
dotes of men and women of fashion—the more gay and | $$ woes dear a id var friend!” Charlott 
lively the more welcome—the quicquid agunt homines, in ay, FOU Gear, Boos Coar ereads RATIOS 
a word—should be the farrago libelli, Who are the reign- | guUrgled out, and sobbed I know not what more 
ing beauties of London? and Beauty, you know, has a| expressions of fondness and gratitude. 
rank and fashion of its own. Has any one lately won or But the truth is, that two sisters, or mother 
lost on the turf or at play? What are the clubs talking | | ad denehter oould t low | “ol : 
about? Are there any duels? What is the last scandal ? ams ang oF, CODRE BOS A0VO, ACh .Ocaer more 
Does the good old duke keep his health? Is that affair heartily than these two personages. Mother 
over between the Duchess of This and Captain That? | and daughter forsooth! You should have seen 
“Such is the information which our badauds here like | Charlotte’s piteous look when sometimes the 
to have, and for which my friend the Doctor will pay at coutintion would come.on.her thet-el ht 
: , , 3 > lat she ought at 
the rate of —— dollars per letter. Your name need not adap ‘ AAs SNS OUR a 
appear atall, The remuneration is certain, (est d pren-| length to go home to mamma; such a look as I 
dre ou @ laisser, as our lively neighbors say. Write in| can fancy Clytemnestra casting on Agamemnon, 
— place eee ey to —~ ae in whom can you | when, in obedience to a painful sense of duty, 
2 ‘ly than in you ar | ope on 
— ancings ely then in your Sete z he was about to—to use the sacrificial knife. 
* You will, of course, pay your respects to your relative, | ._ pe ‘ 
the new lord of Ringwood. For a young man whose fami- No, we all loved her. The children would howl 
ly is so powerful as yours, there can surely be no deroga-| at the idea of parting with their Miss Grigsby. 
tion in ae some a en and reg crams , Charlotte, in return, helped them to very pretty 
s tingw , > te ° : 1 . : 
whether and how soon Sir John Ringwood may be able to! jo..ons in music and French—served hot, as it 
help his cousin? By-the-way, Sir John is a Whig, and § . 2 ’ 
your paper is a Conservative. But you are, above all, | Were, from her own recent studies at ‘Tours—and 
homme du monde. In such a subordinate place as you oc- | &@ good daily governess operated on the rest of 
cupy with the Pall Mall ae & man’s private politics | their education to every body’s satisfaction. 

y b Si an Ring your | 5 : 
do net surely. cuunt sh ae. If fir John Ringweed, your And so months rolled on, and our young favor- 
kinsman, sees any way of helping you, so much the better, | . - . A . - 
and of course your politics. will be those of your family. 1 | ite still remained with us. Mamma fed the lit- 
have no knowledge of him. He was a very quiet man at | tle maid’s purse with occasional remittances; 
college, where, I regret ey viet friends r= and begged her hostess to supply her with all 
not of the quiet sort at all. I trust I have repented. I/| necessary articles from the milliners Afterward, 
have sown my wild oats. Aud ah! how pleased I shall be |, .” ? ; 
to hear that my Philip has bent Ais proud head a little, | 16 1S true, Mrs. General Baynes............. But 
and is ready to submit more than he used of old to the | why enter upon these painful family disputes in 
customs of the world. Call upon Sir John, then. As «| a chapter which has been devoted to sentiment ? 
Whig gentleman of large estate, I need not tell you that As soon as Mr. Firmin received the letter 
he will expect respect from you. He is your kinsman; | " r 2 ; ‘ 
the representative of your grandfather's gallant and noble above faithfully copied (with the exception of 
race. He bears the name your mother bore. To her my | the pecuniary offer, which I do not consider my- 
ap was always gentle, and for her sake you will com- self at liberty to divulge) he hurried down from 
vy wae @e wien Thornhaugh Street to Westminster. He dashed 

‘Your affectionate father, G. B. F. by Butt tl ie soak re pga 
. Seen : 7 ons Bs ‘ 2e 
“T have not said a word of c nt to Mad figs) CE IO BOO; BO COPS MO. RENE OF. Mi) 


I wish her so well that I own I wish she were about to) Wondering wife at the drawing-room door; he 
marry a richer suitor than my dear son. Will fortune rushed to the second floor, bursting open the 


grateful 





jump for joy to go back to her mother. But t 
the Major’s astonishment, Miss Baynes turned 
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school-room door, where Charlotte was teaching | out of the window; and there, on the stairs, 
our dear third daughter to play Jn my Cottage | they read Doctor Firmin’s letter, with their 
near a Wood. heads quite close together, you understand. 
‘* Charlotte ! Charlotte!” he cried out. ‘Two hundred a year more,” said Philip, his 
‘‘La, Philip! don’t you see Miss Grigsby is | heart throbbing so that he could hardly speak ; 
giving us lessons?” said the children. | ‘and your fifty—and two hundred the Gazette 
But he would not listen to those wags, and | —and—” 
still beckoned Charlotte to him. That young! ‘Oh, Philip!” was all Charlotte could say, 
woman rose up and followed him out of the | and then— ‘There was a pretty group for the 
door, as, indeed, she would have followed him | children to see, and for Mr. Walker to draw! 
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HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
WAYS AND MEANS. 

Or course any man of the world who is pos- 
sessed of decent prudence will perceive that 
the idea of marrying on four hundred and fifty 
pounds a year so secured as was Master Philip’s 
income, was preposterous and absurd. 
first place, you can’t live on four hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, that is a certainty. People 
do live on less, I believe. But a life without a 
brougham, without a decent home, without claret 
for dinner, and a footman to wait, can hardly 
be called existence. Philip's income might fail 
any day. He might not please the American 
paper. He might quarrel with the Pall Mall 
Gazette. And then what would remain to him ? 


Only poor little Charlotte’s fifty pounds a year! 


So Philip’s most intimate male friend—a man 
of the world, and with a good deal of experi- 
*nce—argued. Of course I was not surprised 
that Philip did not choose to take my advice ; 


though I did not expect he would become so | 


violently angry, call names almost, and use most 
rude expressions, when, at his express desire, this 
advice was tendered to him. If he did not 
want it, why did he ask for it? The advice 
might be unwelcome to him, but why did he 
choose to tell me at my own table, over my own 
claret, that it was the ‘advice of a sneak and a 
worldling? My good fellow, that claret, though 
it is a second growth, and I can afford no better, 
costs seventy-two shillings adozen. How much 
is six times three hundred and sixty-five? A 
bottle a day is the least you can calculate (the 
fellow would come to my house and drink two 
bottles to himself, with the utmost nonchalance). 
A bottle per diem of that light claret—of that 


second growth stuff—costs one hundred and four | 


guineas a year, do you understand ? or, to speak 
plainer with you, one hundred and nine pounds 
four shillings! 

“* Well,” says Philip, ‘‘aprés? We'll do 
without. Meantime I will take what I can 
get!” and he tosses off about a pint as he speaks 
(these mousse/ine glasses are not only enormous, 
but they break by dozens). He tosses off a pint 
of my Larose, and gives a great roar of laughter, 
as if he had said a good thing! 

Philip Firmin is coarse and offensive at times, 
and Bickerton in holding this opinion is not al- 
together wrong. 

‘‘T'll drink claret when I come to you, old 


In the | 


boy,” he says, grinning; ‘‘and at home I wil] 
have whisky-and-water.” 

‘* But suppose Charlotte is ordered claret ?” 
| ‘* Well, she can have it,” says this libera] 

lover; ‘‘a bottle will last her a week.” 

** Don’t you see,” I shriek out, “that even a 
| bottle a week costs something like—six by fifty- 
| two—eighteen pounds a year?” (I own it is 

really only fifteen twelve; but in the hurry of 
argument a man may stretch a figure or ‘0. 

**Eighteen pounds for Charlotte’s claret; as 
much, at least, you great boozy toper, for your 
| whisky and beer. Why, you actually want a 
tenth part of your income for the liquor you con- 
sume! And then clothes; and then lodging; 
and then coals; and then doctor's bills; and 
then pocket-money; and then sea-side for th 

little dears. Just have the kindness to add all 
these things up, and you will find that you have 
about two-and-ninepence left to pay the groce: 
and the butcher.” 

““What you call prudence,” says Philip, 
thumping the table, and, of course, breaking a 
glass, ‘I call cowardice—I call blasphemy ! 
Do you mean, as a Christian man, to tell me 
that two young people, and a family if it should 
please Heaven to send them one, can not sub- 
sist upon five hundred pounds a year? Look 
round, Sir, at the myriads of God's creatures 
who live, love, are happy and poor, and be 
ashamed of the wicked doubt which you utter!’ 
And he starts up, and strides up and down the 
dining-room, curling his flaming mustache, and 
rings the bell fiercely, and says, ‘‘ Johnson, I’ve 
broke a glass. Get me another!” 

In the drawing-room, my wife asks what we 
two were fighting about? And as Charlotte is 
up stairs telling the children stories as they are 
put to bed, or writing to her dear mamma, or 
what not, our friend bursts out with more rude 
and violent expressions than he had used in the 
dining-room over my glasses which he was 
smashing, tells my own wife that I am an athe- 
ist, or at best a miserable skeptic and Sadducee : 
that I doubt of the goodness of Heaven, and am 
not thankful for my daily bread. And, with 
one of her kindling looks directed toward the 
young man, of course my wife sides with him. 
Miss Char presently came down from the young 
folks, and went to the piano, and played us 
Beethoven’s Dream of Saint Jerome, which al- 
ways soothes me, and charms me, so that I fancy 
it is a poem of Tennyson in music. And our 
children, as they sink off to sleep overhead, like 
to hear soft music, which soothes them into 
slumber, Miss Baynes says. And Miss Char- 
lotte looks very pretty at her piano; and Philip 
lies gazing at her, with his great feet and hands 
tumbled over one of our arm-chairs, And the 
music, with its solemn cheer, makes us all very 
happy and kind-hearted, and ennobles us some- 
how as we listen. And my wife wears her 
benedictory look whenever she turns toward these 
young people. She has worked herself up to 
the opinion‘that yonder couple ought to marry. 
She can give chapter and verso for her belief. 








[o doubt about the matter at all is wicked, ac- 
cording to her notions. And there are certain 
points upon which, I humbly own, that I don’t 
dare to argue with her. 

When the women of the house have settled a 
matter, is there much use in man’s resistance ? 
If my harem orders that I shall wear a yellow 
coat and pink trowsers, I know that, before three 
months are over, I shall be walking about in 
rose-tendre and canary-colored garments. It is 
the perseverance which conquers, the dailv re- 
turn to the object desired. Take my advice, my 
dear Sir, when you see your womankind reso- 
lute about a matter, give up at once, and have 
a quiet life. Perhaps to one of these evening 
entertainments, where Miss Baynes played the 
piano, as she did very pleasantly, and Mr. 
Philip’s great clumsy fist turned the leaves, 
little Mrs. Brandon would come tripping in, 
and as she surveyed the young couple, her re- 
mark would be, ‘‘ Did you ever see a better 
suited couple?” When I came home from 
chambers, and passed the dining-room door, my 
eldest daughter, with a knowing face, would bar 
the way and say, ‘‘You mustn't go in there, 
papa! Miss Grigsby is there, and Master Phil- 
ip is not to be disturbed at his lessons!” Mrs. 
Mugford had begun to arrange marriages be- 
tween her young people and ours from the very 
first day she saw us; and Mrs. M.’s ch. filly 
Toddles, rising two years, and our three-year 
old colt Billyboy, were rehearsing in the nursery 
the endless little comedy which the grown-up 
young persons were performing in the drawing- 
room. 

With the greatest frankness Mrs. Mugford 
gave her opinion that Philip, with four or five 
hundred a year, would be no better than a sneak 
if he delayed to marry. How much had she and 
Mugford when they married, she would like to 
know? ‘* Emily Street, Pentonville, was where 
we had apartments,” she remarked; ‘‘ we were 
pinched sometimes; but we owed nothing: and 
our housekeeping books I can show you.” I be- 
lieve Mrs. M. actually brought these dingy relics 
of her honey-moon for my wife’s inspection. I 
tell you my house was peopled with these friends 
of matrimony. Flies were forever in requisition, 
and our boys were very sulky at having to sit 
for an hour at Shoolbred’s, while certain ladies 
lingered there over blankets, table-cloths, and 
what not. Once I found my wife and Char- 
lotte flitting about Wardour Street, the former 
lady much interested in a great Dutch cabinet, 


with a glass cupboard and corpulent drawers. 


And that cabinet was, ere long, carted off to 
Mrs. Brandon’s, Thornhaugh Street; and in 
that glass cupboard there was presently to be 
seen a neat set of china for tea and breakfast. 


The end was approaching. ‘That event, with | 
which the third volume of the old novels used | 


to close, was at hand. I am afraid our young 
people can’t drive off from St. George’s in a 
chaise and four, and that no noble relative will 
lend them his castle for the honey-moon. Well: 
some people cen not drive to happiness even 
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with four horses; and other folks can reach the 
goal on foot. My venerable Muse stoops down, 
unlooses her cothurnus with some difficulty, and 


| prepares to fling that old shoe after the pair. 


Tell, venerable Muse! what were the mar- 
riage gifts which friendship provided for Philip 
and Charlotte? Philip's cousin, Ringwood Twys- 
den, came simpering up to me at Bays’s Club 
one afternoon, and said: ‘*I hear my precious 
cousin is going to marry. I think I shall send 
him a broom to sweep a crossin’.” I was near- 
ly going to say, “‘ This was a piece of generosity 
to be expected from your father’s son ;” but the 
fact is, that I did not think of this withering 
repartee until I was crossing St. James’s Park 
on my way home, when Twysden of course was 
out of ear-shot. A great number of my best 
witticisms have been a little late in making their 
appearance in the world. If we could but hear 
the unspoken jokes, how we should all laugh ; if 
we could but speak them, how witty we should 
be! When you have left the room, you have no 
notion what clever things I was going to say 
when you balked me by going away. Well, 
then, the fact is, the Twysden family gave Phil- 
ip nothing on his marriage, being the exact sum 
of regard which they professed to have for him. 

Mrs. Mason MacWuirtTerR gave the bride 
an Indian brooch, representing the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, which General Baynes had given to 
his sister-in-law in old days. At a later period, 
it is true, Mrs. Mac asked Charlotte for the 
brooch back again; but this was when many 
family quarrels had raged between the relatives 
—quarrels which to describe at length would be 
to tax too much the writer and the readers of 
this history. 

Mrs. Mucrorp presented an elegant plated 
coffee-pot, six drawing-room almanacs (spoils 
of the Pall Mall Gazette), and fourteen richly- 
cut jelly-glasses, most useful for negus, if the 
young couple gave evening parties, which din- 
ners they would not be able to afford. 

Mrs. Branpon made an offering of two table- 
cloths and twelve dinner-napkins, most beauti- 
fully worked, and I don’t know how much house- 
linen. 

Tue Lapy or THE Present WriteR—Twelve 
tea-spoons in bullion, and a pair of sugar-tongs. 
Mrs. Baynes, Philip’s mother-in-law, sent him 
also a pair of sugar-tongs, of a light manufac- 
ture, easily broken. He keeps a tong to the 
present day, and speaks very satirically regard- 
ing that relic. 

Putip’s Ixn or Cournt—A bill for commons 
and Inn taxes, with the Treasurer’s compli- 
ments. 

And these, I think, formed the items of poor 
little Charlotte’s meagre trousseau. Before Cin- 
derella went to the ball she was almost as rich 
as our little maid. Charlotte's mother sent a 
grim consent to the child’s marriage, but de- 
clined herself to attend it. She was ailing and 
poor. Her year’s widowhood was just over. 
She had her other children to look after. My 
impression is that Mrs. Baynes thought that she 
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could be out of Philip’s power so long as she re- | 
mained abroad, and that the general’s savings | 


would be secure from him. So she delegated 
her authority to Philip’s friends in London, and 
sent her daughter a moderate wish for her hap- 
piness, which may or may not have profited the 
young people. 

‘Well, my dear? You are rich compared to 
what I was when I married,” little Mrs. Bran- 
don said to her young friend. ‘‘ You will have 
a good husband. Thatis morethanI had. You 
will have good friends; and I was almost alone 
for a time, until it pleased God to befriend me.” 
It was not without a feeling of awe that we saw 
these young people commence that voyage of 
life on which henceforth they were to journey 
together; and I am sure that of the small com- 
pany who accompanied them to the silent little 


chapel where they were joined in marriage there | 
| who witnesses tlie ceremony of their marriage 


was not one who did not follow them with ten- 
der good-wishes and heart-felt prayers. They 
had a little purse provided for a month’s holi- 
day. They had health, hope, good spirits, good 
friends. I have never learned that life's trials 
were over after marriage; only lucky is he who 
has a loving companion to share them. As for 
the lady with whom Charlotte had staid before 
her marriage, she was in a state of the most 
lachrymose sentimentality. She sate on the 
bed in the chamber which the little maid had 
vacated. Her tears flowed copiously. She 
knew not why; she could not tell how the girl 
had wound herself round her maternal heart. 
And I think if Heaven had decreed this young 
creature should be poor, it had sent her many 
blessings and treasures in compensation. 

Every respectable man and woman in London 
will, of course, pity these young people, and rep- 
robate the mad risk which they were running ; 
and yet—by the influence and example of a sen- 
timental wife, probably—so madly sentimental 
have I become, that 1 own sometimes I almost 
fancy these misguided wretches are to be envied. 

A melancholy little chapel it is where they 
were married, and stands hard by our house. 
We did not decorate the church with flowers, or 
adorn the beadles with white ribbons. We had, 
{ must confess, a dreary little breakfast, not 
in the least enlivened by Mugford’s jokes, who 
would make a speech de circonstance, which was 
not, I am thankful to say, reported in the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette. ‘*‘ We sha’n’t charge you for ad- 
vertising the marriage there, my dear,” Mrs. 
Mugford said. ‘‘ And I've already took it my- 
self to Mr. Burjoyce.” Mrs. Mugford had in- 
sisted upon pinning a large white favor upon 
John, who drove her from Hampstead ; but that 
was the only ornament present at the nuptial 
ceremony, much to the disappointment of the 
good lady. There was a very pretty cake, with 
two doves in sugar on the top, which the Little 
Sister made and sent, and no other hymeneal 
emblem. Our little girls as bridemaids appear- 
ed, to be sure, in new bonnets and dresses, but 
every body else looked so quiet and demure that, 
when we went into the church, three or four 


street urchins knocking about the gate gai 
‘**Look at ’em. They’re going to be ‘ung. 
And so the words are spoken, and the indissoly- 
ble knot is tied. Amen. For better, for worse, 
for good days or evil, love each other, cling to 
each other, dear friends. Fulfill your cours ’ 
and accomplish your life’s toil. In sorroy 
soothe each other; in illness, watch and tend 
Cheer, fond wife, the husband’s struggle; light. 
en his gloomy hours with your tender smiles. 
and gladden his home with your love. Husband 
father, whatsoever your lot, be your heart pure, 
your life honest. For the sake of those wh 
bear your name, let no bad action sully it. As 
you look at those innocent faces, which ever ter 
derly greet you, be yours, too, innocent, an 
your conscience without reproach. As the youn, 
people kneel before the altar-railing, some suc} 
thoughts as these pass through a friend’s mind 
Is not all we hear in that place meant to apply 
to ourselves, and to be carried away for everyd 
cogitation ? , 
After the ceremony we sign the book, and 
walk back demurely to breakfast. And Mrs, 
Mugford does not conceal her disappointment at 
the small preparations made for the reception 


|of the marriage party. ‘‘I call it shabby, Bran- 


don; and I speak my mind. No favors. Onl; 
your cake. No speeches to speak of. No lob 
ster-salad; and wine on the side-board. | 
thought your Queen Square friends knew hov 
to do the thing better! When one of my gurl 
is married, I promise you we sha’n’t let her g 
out of the back-door; and at least we shall have 


| the best four grays that Newman’s can furnish 


It’s my belief your young friend is getting to 

fond of money, Brandon, and so I have tol 

Mugford.” But these, you see, were only ques- 
tions of taste. Good Mrs. Mugford’s led her t 
a green satin dress and a pink turban, when 
other ladies were in gray or quiet colors. Tl 
intimacy between our two families dwindled im- 
mediately after Philip’s marriage; Mrs. M., I 
am sorry to say, setting us down as shabby-gen 
teel people, and she couldn’t bear screwing— 
never could! 

Well: the speeches were spoken. The brid 
was kissed, and departed with her bridegroom : 
they had not even a valet and lady’s-maid t 
bear them company. The route of the happy 
pair was to be Canterbury, Folkestone, Bou- 
logne, Amiens, Paris, and Italy perhaps, if thei 
little stock of pocket-money would serve them s 
far. But the very instant when half was spent, 
it was agreed that these young people should 
turn their faces homeward again; and mean- 
while the printer and Mugford himself agreed 
that they would do Mr. Sub-editor’s duty. How 
much had they in the little purse for thei! 
pleasure-journey? That is no business of ours, 
surely ; but with youth, health, happiness, love, 
among their possessions, I don’t think our young 
friends had need to be discontented. Awa) 
then they drive in their cab to the railway sta- 
tion. Farewell, and Heaven bless you, Char- 
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lotte and Philip! I have said how I found my 
wife crying in her favorite’s vacant bedroom. 
The marriage-table did coldly furnish forth a 
funeral kind of dinner. The cold chicken choked 
us all, and the jelly was but a sickly compound 
to my taste, though it was the Little Sister’s 
most ‘artful manufacture. I own for one I was 
quite miserable. I found no comfort at clubs, 
nor could the last new novel fix my attention. 
I saw Philip's eyes, and heard the warble of 
Charlotte’s sweet voice. I walked off from 
Bays’s, and through Old Parr Street, where 
Philip had lived, and his parents entertained me 
as a boy; and then tramped to Thornhaugh 
Street, rather ashamed of myself. 
said mistress was in Mr. Philip’s rooms, the two 
pair—and what was that I heard on the piano 
as | entered the apartment? Mrs. Brandon sat 


there hemming some chintz window curtains, or | 


bed curtains, or what not: by her side sate my 
own eldest girl stitching away very resolutely ; 
and at the piano—the piano which Philip had 
bought—there sate my own wife picking out 
that Dream of Saint Jerome of Beethoven, which 
Charlotte used to play so delicately. We had 
tea out of Philip’s tea-things, and a nice hot 
cake, which consoled some of us. But I have 
known few evenings more melancholy than that. 
It feels like the first night at school after the 
holidays, when we all used to try and appear 
cheerful, you know. But ah! how dismal the 
gayety was; and how dreary that lying awake 
in the night, and thinking of the happy days just 
yer! 
The way in which we looked forward for let- 
ers from our bride and bridegroom was quite a 
iriosity. At length a letter arrived from these 
ersonages; and as it contains no secret, I take 
he liberty to print it in extenso. 
“Amizns, Friday. Parts, Saturday. 
* DEAREST FrrENDs—(For the dearest friends you cre to 
s, and will continue to be as long as we live)—We per- 
rm our promise of writing to you to say that we are well, 
and safe, and happy! Philip says I mustn't use dashes 
but I can’t help it. He says, he supposes I am dashing off 
a letter. You know his joking way. Oh, what a blessing 
it is to see him so happy! And if he is happy,I am. I 
tremble to think how happy. He sits opposite me, smok- 
ing his cigar, looking so noble! J like it, and I went to 
our room and brought him this one. He says, ‘Char, if I 
were to say bring me your head, you would order a waiter 


to cut it off.’ Pray, did I not promise three days ago to | 


love, honor, and obey him, and am I going to break my 
promise already? I hope not. I pray not. All my life I 


hope I shall be trying to keep that promise of mine. We | 


liked Canterbury almost as much as dear Westminster, 
We had an open carriage, and took a glorious drive to 
Folkestone, and in the crossing Philip was ill, and I wasn’t. 


And he looked very droll: and he was in a dreadful bad | 
humor; and that was my first appearance as nurse, I | 


think I should like him to be a Little ill sometimes, so that 
I may sit up and take care of him. We went through the 
ords at the custom-house at Boulogne; and I remembered 
how, two years ago, I passed through those very cords _— 
my poor papa, and he stood outside, and saw us! 

went to the Hétel des Bains. We walked about the a 
We went to the Tintelleries, where we used to live, and to 
your house in the Haute Ville, where I remember every | 
thing as if it was yesterday. Don’t you remember, as we 


were walking one day, you said, ‘Charlotte, there is the | 


steamer coming; there is the smoke of his funnel ;’ and I 


said, ‘What steamer?’ and you said, ‘The Philip, to be | 


The maid 


sure.’ And \ fe came up, smoking his pipe! We passed 
over and over the old ground where we used to walk. We 
went to the pier, and gave money to the poor little hunch- 
back who plays the guitar, and he said, * Merci, Madame.’ 
| How droll it sounded! And that good kind Marie at the 
Hotel des Bains remembered us, and called us ‘mes en- 
Jans." And if you were not the most good-natured wo- 
man in the world, I think I should be ashamed to write 
such nonsense. 

“Think of Mrs. Brandon having knitted me a purse, 
which she gave me as we went away from dear, dear Queen 
Square; and when I opened it, there were five sovereign 
in it! When we found what the purse contained, Philip 
used one of his great jwrons (as he always does when he is 
most tender-hearted), and he said that woman was an ap- 
gel, and that we would keep those five sovereigns, and 
} never change them. Ah! I am thankful my husband has 
| such friends! I will love all who love him—you most of 
|} all. For were not you the means of bringing this noble 
| heart tome? I fancy I have known bigger people since I 
have known you, and some of your friends. Their talk is 
| simpler, their thoughts are greater than—those with whom 
| I used to live. P. says, Heaven has given Mrs. Brandon 
such a great heart, that she must have a good intellect 
If loving my Philip be wisdom, I know some one who will 
be very wise! 

“If I was not in a very great hurry to see mamma, 
Philip said we might stop aday at Amiens. And we went 
to the Cathedral, and to whom, do you think, it is dedi- 
| cated? to my saint: to Sarnt Frei! and oh! I prayed 
to HH -aven to give me strength to devote my life to my 
ti 8 service, to love him always, as a pure, true wife: 
in sickness to guard him, in sorrow to soothe him. I will 
try and learn and study, not to make my intellect equal to 
his—very few women can hope for that—but that I may 
better comprehend him, and give him a companion more 
worthy of him. I wonder whether there are many men in 
the world as clever as our husbands? Though Philip is so 
modest. He says he is not clever at all. Yet I know he is, 
and grander, somehow, than other men. I said nothing, 
but [ used to listen at Queen Square; and some who came 
who thought best of themselves, seemed to me pert, and 
worldly, and small; and some were like princes somehow. 
My Philip is one of the princes. Ah, dear friend! may I 
not give thanks where thanks are due, that I am chosen 
to be the wife ofa true gentleman? Kind, and brave, and 
loyal Philip! Honest and generous—above deceit or self- 
ish scheme. Oh! I hope it is not wrong to be so happy! 

** We wrote to mamma and dear Madame Smolensk to 
say we were coming. Mamma finds Madame de Valen- 
tinois’ boarding-house even dearer than dear Madame 
Smolensk’s. I don’t mean a pun! She says she has found 
out that Madame de Valentinois’ real name is Cornichon; 
that she was a person of the worst character, and that 
cheating at écarté was practiced at her house. She took 
up her own two francs and another two-frane piece from 
the card-table, saying that Colonel Boulotte was cheat- 
| ing, and by rights the money was hers. She is going 
to leave Madame de Valentinois at the end of her month, 
or as soon as our children, who have the measles, can 
move. She desired that on no account I would come te 
see her at Madame Y.'s; and she brought Philip £12 10s. 
| in five-franc pieces, which she laid down on the table 
before him, and said it was my first quarter's payment. 
It is not due yet, I know. ‘ But do you think I will be be- 
| holden,’ says she, ‘to a man like you!’ And P. shrugged 
| his shoulders, and put the rowleau of silver pieces into a 
drawer. He did not say a word, but, of course, I saw he 
was ill-pleased. * What shall we do with your fortune, 
Char?’ he said, when mamma went away. And a part we 
spent at the opera and at Véry's restaurant, where we took 
our dear kind Madame Smolensk. Ah, how good that wo- 
| man was tome! Ah, how I suffered in that house when 
4 mamma wanted to part me from Philip! We walked by 

and saw the windows of the room where that horrible, hor- 
i rible tragedy was performed, and Philip shook his fist at 
| the green jalousies. ‘Good Heavens!’ he said, ‘how, my 

darling, how I was made to suffer there!’ I bear no mal- 
ice. I will do no injury. But I never can forgive: nev- 
er! I can forgive mamma, who made my husband so 
| unhappy; but can I love her again? Indeed and indeed 
I have tried. Often and often in my dreams that horrid 
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tragedy is acted over again; and they are taking him | ains shining under the silver moon. And, oh, Laura! | 
from me, and I feel as if I should die. When I was with | wonder under the silver moon was any body so happy as 
you I used often to be afraid to go to sleep for fear of | your loving and grateful Cr” 
that dreadful dream, and I kept one of his letters under “P.S." [In the handwriting of Philip Firmin, Esq.) 
my pillow so that I might hold it in the night. And | “ MypErar Frrenps: I’m so jolly that it seems like a dream, 
now! No one can part us!—oh, no one !—until the end | I have been watching Charlotte scribble, scribble for ay 
comes ! hour past; and wondered and thought is it actually true? 
‘*He took me about to all his old bachelor haunts ; to | and gone and convinced myself of the truth by looking at 
the Hotel Poussin, where he used to live, which is very | the paper and the dashes which she will put under th 
dingy but comfortable. And he introduced me to the | words. My dear friends, what have I done in life that | 
landlady in a Madras handkerchief, and to the landlord | am to be made a present of a little angel? Once ther 
with ear-rings and with no coat on), and to the little boy | was so much wrong in me, and my heart was so black and 
vho frottes the floors, And he said, * Tiens’ and ‘merci, | revengeful, that I knew not what might happen to 1 
Mudame !* as we gave him a five-frane piece out of my | She came and rescued me. The love of this creature pur 
fortune. And then we went to the café opposite the | fies me—and—and I think that is all. I think I only want 
Bourse, where Philip used to write his letters; and then | to say that I am the happiest man in Europe. That st 
we went tothe Palais Royal, where Madame de Smolensk | Firmin at Amiens! Didn't it seem like a good omen? By 
was in waiting for us. And then we went to the play, | St. George! I never heard of St. F. until I Ighted on him 
And then we went to Tortoni’s to take ices. And then we | in the cathedral. When shall we write next? Wher 
walked a part of the way home with Madame Smolensk | shall we tell you to direct? We don't know where we are 
under a hundred million blazing stars; and then we | going. We don't want letters. But we are not the less 
walked down the Champs Elysces’ avenues, by which | grateful to dear, kind friends; and our names are 
Philip used to come to me, and beside the plashing fount- “P. anp C: F." 








Record of Curvent Eoents 
Panthly Record of Current Coents. 
UNITED STATES. | The advance of the National forces, so long await- 
UR Record closes on the 8th of March, contain- | ed, began about the middle of January. In our last 
ing events of the deepest interest. Record we noted the battle of Mill Spring, January 
During the month important military operations, | 19, where Zollicoffer was defeated and killed ; 
which had been previously commenced, have been | the capture of Fort Henry, on the Cumberland, | 
successfully carried on in Kentucky and Tennessee. | ruary 6. After the capture of Fort Henry three gun- 
At the middle of January the Confederate troops | boats were sent up the river. They proceeded to the 
held the following points in these States: MillSpring, | head of steamboat navigation, at Florence, Alabama, 
on the upper waters of the Cumberland River, cov- | capturing two steamers and a gun-boat; six other 
ering the Cumberland Gap, leading into Virginia; | steamers loaded with military stores were burned 
Fort Henry, on the Cumberland; and Fort Donelson, | by the enemy, to prevent their falling into our 
on the Tennessee, about 70 miles from the mouths | hands. A strong Union feeling was found to exist 
of these rivers, barring the way by water into Ken- | in that portion of Tennessee and Alabama through 
tucky, Tennessee, and Alabama; Bowling Green, | which this expedition passed. Soon after the cap- 
near the middle of Kentucky, the centre of their | ture of Fort Henry a movement was made toward 
line, about midway between Mill Spring and Fort | Bowling Green. This important point, which a few 
Donelson ; and Columbus, on the Mississippi, a few | weeks before had been occupied by a Confederate 
miles below the mouth of the Ohio. Opposed to | force said to number 40,000 men, was abandoned on 
these were the National forces under General Buell, | the approach of our forces under General Mitchell, 
who had advanced from various points to Munfords- | who took possession of the place on the 15th of Feb- 
ville, midway between Mill Spring and Bowling | ruary, the enemy retreating upon Nashville. 
Green. Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio and Mis- Simultaneously with this movement upon Bow]- 
sissippi; and Paducah, at the junction of the Ohio | ing Green, Fort Donelson, the principal fortification 
and Tennessee, were also held in force, forming | on the Cumberland River, was attacked by our land 
points for gathering and transferring troops. A | and naval forces. General Grant left Fort Henry on 
glance at the map shows the importance of the Cum- | the 12th, with a large force, divided into two divi- 
berland and Tennessee rivers. Both fall into the | sions, under M‘Clernand and Smith; six regiments 
Ohio near the southwestern corner of Kentucky. | having in the mean while been sent by steamers vu 
Following their course upward from their mouths | the river. The fort, of which General Pillow had 
they run southward, parallel with each other, at a | just assumed the command, was admirably con- 
distance of about 10 miles, for about 70 miles, cross- | structed, and garrisoned by about 20,000 men. It 
ing Kentucky and entering Tennessee. The Cum- | was supposed by the enemy that it could not be taken 
berland then turns eastward, traversing half the | except by an overwhelming force after a long siege. 
length of Tennessee, then bends northeastward, re- | Besides Pillow, Floyd, formerly Secretary of War 
entering Kentucky. The Tennessee maintains its | under Mr. Buchanan, and Buckner, who had com- 
southerly course across the breadth of Tennessee, | manded at Bowling Green, were in Fort Donelson. 
entering Alabama; then, turning to the east, it |The works were invested by land on the 12th and 
traverses the northern part of that State, when it | 13th, occasional skirmishing taking place. The gun- 
directions are the reverse of the current, as we are | Commodore Foote, having ascended the river, com- 
tracing the rivers from their mouths upward, not | 
from their sources down. The Cumberland is nav- bombardment of more than an hour the water bat- 
igable for steamers to Nashville, in Tennessee, about teries, against which the fire of the boats was direct- 
i 
miles further. The Tennessee is navigable for steam- | steering apparatus of two of the boats was shot away, 
ers to Florence, in Alabama, 275 miles, and for boats | and they drifted helplessly down the stream. The 


turns northeast, and re-enters Tennessee. These | boats, four of iron and two of wood, commanded by 
| 
| menced a sharp attack on the 14th. After a severe 
200 miles from its mouth, and for boats some 300 | ed, appeared to be nearly silenced. Just then the 
250 miles further. o.her boats having suffered severely, the naval at- 
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tack was suspended. Upon consultation between 
General Grant and Commodore Foote, it was resolved 
that the boats should go to Cairo for repairs, and 
that the works should be invested by land, the direct 
assault being postponed, This plan was frustrated 
by the enemy, who on the morning of the 15th sal- 
lied from their intrenchments, and made a vigorous 
attack upon M‘Clernand’s division, which formed 
the rightofourarmy. Our forces were pressed back 
for a time, losing many killed and wounded, and 250 
prisoners. The enemy having concentrated his forces 
in this assault upon our right, our left, under Gen- 
eral C. F. Smith, was ordered to attack their in- 
trenchments. These were carried; whereupon our 
right again assumed the offensive, recovered the 
ground which had been lost, drove the enemy back 
within his lines, and took possession of some com- 
manding positions. This action, which had lasted 
the whole day, with varying fortunes, was brought 
toa close by night. It left us in a position which 
rendered our success on the following day certain. 
At daylight a simultaneous advance from all points 
was begun, when a flag of truce was sent from the 
enemy bringing propositions from General Buckner 
for an armistice until noon, to arrange terms of ca- 
pitulation. As was afterward shown, Pillow and 
Floyd had embarked as many troops as could be con- 
veyed by the steamers in their possession, and had 
escaped up the river, leaving Buckner in command 
of the fort. To the request for an armistice Grant 
replied that no terms except immediate and uncon- 
ditional surrender would be granted, and that unless 
these were accepted he should move at once upon 
their works. Buckner replied that he was com- 
pelled to accept the “ ungenerous and unchivalrous 
terms” offered, and surrendered at discretion. The 
whole number of prisoners thus surrendered was 
about 14,000, and 5000 are supposed to have escaped 
with Pillow and Floyd. Official reports of the losses 
have not yet been issued, but it is known to have 
been heavy on both sides. General Pillow has 
published his account of the loss of Fort Donelson. 
He took the command on the 8th of February, and 
set to work to improve the defenses. Floyd soon 
arrived, and assumed the command. Before the 
defenses were complete the fort was invested by fifty- 
two regiments, while they had, he says, but 12,000 
men all told. The plan adopted at a council of war 
summoned by Floyd was to cut their way through 
and retreat. Pillow then narrates the proceedings 
of the 14th and 15th. At the close of this last day 
he had lost a large proportion of his men, and the 
remainder were worn out, having been exposed with- 
out sleep or shelter for five days in the trenches; 
while the enemy had not only gained a position 
which commanded Buckner’s intrenchments, but had 
regained their investing position, cutting off the re- 
treat again. A council of war was held. Pillow 
wished to cut his way through. Buckner said he 
could not hold his position half an hour; and that 
to cut the way through would cost three-fourths of 
the force; and no officer had a right to sacrifice 
three-fourths to save the remainder. Floyd con- 
curred in this opinion. Floyd said he would give 
up the command to Buckner, if he might withdraw 
his own division ; for he would not be taken. Buck- 
ner assented; whereupon Floyd turned over the 
command to Pillow, who passed it to Buckner, who 
thereupon sent a flag of truce asking for an armistice 
of six hours to agree upon terms of capitulation; but 
before this was delivered Pillow had retired from 
the garrison. He says that in the battle of the 15th 











5000 of the Federal troops were left dead or wounded 
on the field. 

Fort Donelson having been captured, Commodore 
Foote, with two gun-boats, proceeded up the river 
some thirty miles to Clarksville, another point 
strongly fortified, where it was supposed that the 
enemy might make a stand, this being the last con- 
siderable defensive position below Nashville. The 
enemy had, however, abandoned the place, after 
having set fire to the railroad bridge, and retreated 
upon Nashville. This city, the capital of Tennes- 
see, and the place fixed upon some months ago as 
the future capital of the Southern Confederacy, was 
the next point of attack. It was now open to our 
forces from two directions: by the railroad from 
Bowling Green, and up the Cumberland. Both ap- 
proaches were used. Steamers, with troops under 
General Nelson, proceeded up the river, while Gen- 
eral Buell, with his army, advanced from Bowling 
Green. Until late on the 16th the inhabitants of 
Nashville believed that the National forces had been 
defeated. A dispatch of the 15th from Fort Donel- 
son assured them that “ the enemy are retreating— 
glorious result—our boys following and peppering 
their rear.” Pillow sent a dispatch the same day, 
announcing, ‘‘On the honor of a soldier, the day is 
ours.” Cave Johnson, on the morning of the 16th, 
sent word from Clarksville that ‘ our officers feel 
confident of success, our troops equally so, and can 
not be conquered.” The first tidings of their re- 
verses were brought during the 16th by the arrival 
of Floyd, who had escaped from Fort Donelson. 
During the day the forces who had abandoned Bowl- 
ing Green appeared, and passed on to the South. 
It was reported that the National gun-boats were 
close at hand. The Governor and Legislature de- 
parted for Memphis, carrying off the public archives, 
The public stores were thrown open for all who chose 
to take them, on Monday the 17th; the gun-boats in 
process of construction were destroyed, the railroad 
bridges burned in anticipation of the immediate ar- 
rival of the National forces. These did not appear 
for a week ; meanwhile Floyd having been appoint- 
ed to command, assisted by Pillow and Hardee, the 
order for distributing the public stores was counter- 
manded, and the distribution partly stopped. But 
on the morning of the 23d the advance body of Gen- 
eral Buell’s column appeared at Edgehill, a village 
opposite Nashville. Buell arrived on the following 
evening, and was immediately waited upon by a 
Committee headed by the Mayor of Nashville; a 
formal interview was arranged for the following 
morning, before which time Nelson with his column 
had arrived up the river. At the meeting on the 
25th Nashville was formally surrendered upon the 
assurance that the persons and property of all citi- 
zens would be respected. On the following day, 
February 26, the Mayor issued a proclamation urg- 
ing all citizens to resume their ordinary avocations 
under the assurance of protection from the National 
forces. Few military stores were captured, the great- 
er part having been carried away or distributed among 
the people. On the 19th Governor Harris issued a 
proclamation, from Memphis, announcing the fall of 
Fort Donelson, and summoning every able-bodied 
man, without regard to age, to enlist in the army. 
Senator Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, has been 
appointed Military Governor of the State, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General. 

Columbus had been styled the ‘‘Gibraltar of the 
Mississippi.” It had been strongly fortified, and was 
thought impregnable to any attack, while it pre- 
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vented any passage down the river. But the evac- 
uation of Bowling Green, and the capture of Fort 
Donelson and Nashville, rendered its possession by 
the Confederates useless, even if it could be success- 
fully defended. Its abandonment was therefore con- 
sidered certain. An armed reconnoissance made on 
the 2d of March by Commodore Foote from Cairo, 
showed that the evacuation was then taking place. 
On the 4th another force was sent down to take pos- 
session; but on arriving they found that they had 
been anticipated by a scouting party of Illinois cav- 
alry, sent by General Sherman from Paducah, who 
were already in possession of what remained of the 
place. The works were uninjured, and a large 
amount of military stores were secured. It was 
supposed that the forces of the Confederates were 
to fall back to Fort Randolph, in Tennessee, 160 
miles below Columbus, and 60 above Memphis, al- 
though Island 10 in the Mississippi, some 120 miles 
above Randolph, has also been suggested as their 
immediate destination. 

In Missour?, also, active operations were resumed 
about the same time as in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The Confederate General, Sterling Price, who had 
for some time occupied Springfield, was surprised on 
the 13th of February by the advance of our forces 
under General Curtis. He abandoned his position 
in haste, retreating toward Arkansas, closely fol- 
lowed by our forces. He made several ineffectual 
attempts at a stand, but was uniformly defeated, our 
troops capturing stores and prisoners. Price has 
been driven out of Missouri into Arkansas, and por- 
tions of that State are now in our hands, Fayette- 
ville, a considerable town, having been occupied on 
the 27th of February. Ata place called Mud Hol- 
low the retreating army had poisoned a considerable 
quantity of meat, and 42 of our soldiers who ate of 
it were poisoned. 

Thus, in about a fortnight of active operations, 
the Confederate forces have been driven entirely out 
of Kentucky and Missouri, and from all except a 
small portion of Tennessee. While these operations 
were going on in the West, the Burnside Expedition, 
for which such serious apprehensions had been en- 
tertained, has met with similar success. Early in 
February the greater part of this expedition had 
succeeded in getting into Pamlico Sound. On the 
7th of February, the day after the fall of Fort Henry, 
an attack was commenced by this expedition upon 
Roanoke Island, in the narrow channel between 
Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds. The island had 
been strongly fortified, and was thought capable of 
barring the way of any naval force into Albemarle 
Sound, and thus preventing any serious operations 
upon the coast of North Carolina. The attack was 
opened by the gun-boats, which bombarded the forts, 
while the troops landed beyond reach of their guns. 
The forces, under Generals Foster, Reno, and Parks, 
having effected a landing, encamped during the 
night. At daybreak on the 8th they advanced 
through a dense swamp upon the enemy’s intrench- 
ments, suffering considerable loss. These intrench- 
ments were carried by storm, the enemy abandoning 
them, and running away at full speed toward the 
upper end of the island, closely pursued by our forces. 
There was, however, no means of escape, and before 
our troops could overtake them they were met by 
a flag of truce. Immediate and unconditional sur- 
render was demanded, and these terms were com- 
plied with, about 2500 men laying down their arms. 
Onur loss was about 50 killed and 200 wounded ; that 
of the enemy being less, as they only fought under 
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cover, ran away, and surrendered when ove rtaken, 
Among their killed was O. Jennings Wise, a son of 
Henry A. Wise, who was shot while endeavoring t, 
escape ina boat. On the next day a portion of our 
fleet passed into Albemarle Sound, and overtook the 
Confederate flotilla near Elizabeth City. Gne of 
their gun-boats was captured and four destroyed, 
while but two made their escape. Elizabeth City 
Edenton, and several other places in North Caroli 
were subsequently occupied by our forces. 

The right wing of our grand army, under Genera] 
Banks, crossed the Potomac at Harper's Ferry on 
the 26th of February, and advanced upon Charles- 
town. In Western Virginia, our troops, under Gen- 
eral Lander, on the 13th of February, surprised the 
enemy’s camp near Blooming Gap, dispersin 
with a loss of 13 killed and 75 prisoners. 
Lander reported that his department was entirel; 
cleared of the enemy, and asked to be relieved from 
his command on the ground of ill health, he never 
having recovered from a wound received at Edwards's 
Ferry the day after the disaster at Ball’s Bluff. His 
request proved too well-founded, for he died on the 
2d of March. He is succeeded by General Shields, 
——tThe operations of our forces in the neighborhood 
of Port Royal are kept secret. We learn from South- 
ern sources that they are approaching Savannah 
having already cut off the communication between 
that place and Fort Pulaski. 

Important measures, financial and others, have 
been before Congress. The Treasury Note Bill, 
somewhat modified from the shape in which it 
passed the House, as given in our last Record, has 
been passed. The chief modification is, that the 
Demand Notes are not to be received in payment 
for duties upon imports, or to be paid out for the in- 
terest upon the public debt—both of which are to 
be paid in gold. The notes are to be received and 
paid out by Government for all other purposes, and 
are made a legal tender for all debts.—A general 
Tax Bill has been reported by the House Committee 
of Ways and Means. It embodies specific taxes 
upon liquors, tobacco, oils, gas, paper, leather, soap, 
salt, flour, and 3 per cent. upon all manufactures 
not enumerated ; a tax upon railroad and steamboat 
travel, upon advertisements, carriages, watches, 
jewelry, plate, slaughtered cattle, etc. ; licenses of 
from 5 to 200 dollars upon trades, hotels, theatres, 
shows, and the like; an income tax of 3 per cent. 
upon the surplus of all incomes over $600; the same 
upon dividends, salaries of Government officers and 
employés, and 1 to 5 per cent. upon legacies; stamp 
duties upon legal and commercial papers; taxes 
upon patent medicines, telegraphic messages, and 
expresses. The Bill is now before the House, where 
it is presumed its details will undergo considerable 
modification. Various propositions relating to the 
question of slavery have been submitted. The most 
important of these is the “ Confiscation Bill” reported 
in the Senate by the Judiciary Committee, providing 
for the confiscation of the property of those engaged 
in the insurrection, and enfranchising their slaves. 
This Bill has elicited prolonged and able debates, 
and is now before the Senate. 

On the 6th of March the President submitted te 
Congress a message upon the emancipation of slaves. 
As this message may be supposed to represent the 
views of the Government, we give it in full: 


I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by your 
honorable bodies, which shall be substantially as follows: 
Resolved, That the United States ought to co-operate 
with any State which may adopt a gradual abolishment 
of Slavery, giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used 
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by a State in its om tion, to compensate for the | 


inconveniences, public and private, produced by such 
change of system. 

If the proposition contained in the resolution does not 
meet the approval of Congress and the country, there is 
the end; but if it does command such approval, I deem it 
¢ importance that the States and people immediately in- 
terested should be at once distinctly notified of the fact, 
so that — may begin to consider whether to accept or 
reject i 
™" fhe Fede aral Government would find its highest in- 
terest in such a measure, as one of the most efficient 
means of self-preservation. The leaders of the existing 
insurrection entertain the hope that the Government will 
ultimately be forced to acknowledge the independence of 


some part of the disaffected region, and that all the Slave | 


States north of such parts will, then say, “ The Union for 
which we have struggled being already gone, we now 
choose to go with the Southern section.” To deprive them 
of this hope substantially ends the rebellion, and the ini- 
tiation of emancipation completely deprives them of it as 
to all the States initiating it. The point is not that all the 
States tolerating Slavery would very soon, if at all, initi- 
ate emancipation, but that, while the offer is equally made 
to all, the more Northern shall, by such initiation, make it 
certain to the more Southern that in no event will the for- 
mer ever join the latter in their proposed Confederacy. I 
say ‘initiation,” because, in my judgment, gradual and 
not sudden emancipation is better for all 

In the mere financial or pecuniary view any member of | 
Congress, with the Census tables and the Treasury reports 
before him, can readily see for himself how soon the cur- 
rent expenditures of this war would purchese, at a fair 
valuation, all the Slaves in any named State. 

Such a proposition on the part of the General Govern- 
ment sets up no claim of a right by Federal authority to 
interfere with Slavery within State limits, referring, as it 
does, the absolute control of the subject, in each case, to 
the State and its people immediately interested. It is pro- 
posed as a matter of perfectly free choice with them. 

In the annual Message last December I thought fit to 
say: ‘**The Union must be preserved, and hence all indis- 
pensable means must be employed.” I said this not hasti- 
ly, but deliberately. War has been, and continues to be, 
an indispensable means to this end. A practical reac- 
knowledgment of the National authority would render the 
war unnecessary, and it would at once cease. If, howev- 
er, resistance continues, the war must also continue, and 
it is impossible to foresee all the incidents which may at- 
tend, and all the ruin which may follow it. Such as may 
seem indispensable, or may obviously promise great effi- 
iency toward ending the struggle, must and will come. 

The proposition now made, though an offer only, I hope 
it may be esteemed no offense to ask whether the pecuni- 
ary consideration tendered would not be of more value to 
the States and private persons concerned than are the in- 
stitution and property in it, in the present aspect of affairs. 

While it is true that the adoption of the proposed resolu- 
ion would be merely initiatory, and not within itself a 
practical measure, it is recommended in the hope that i 
would soon lead to important results. In full view of = | 
‘reat responsibility to my God and to my Country, I earn- 
stly beg the attention of Congress and the people to the 
subject. 














The Confederate Congress assembled at Richmond 
January 22. The electoral votes for Permanent 
President and Vice-President were counted ; all were 
cast for Messrs. Davis and Stephens respectively. 
Mr. Davis’s Inaugural repeats the charges so often 
nade against the National Government, and asserts 
that the Confederate States were forced into war 
against their will. Within the year the Confeder- 
acy had increased from six to thirteen States, and 
Maryland also would, when able to speak, connect 
her destiny with the South. The intelligence of 
the fall of Fort Donelson had just reached Rich- 
mond; but Mr. Davis says that ‘though the tide 
is for the moment against us, the final result in our 
favor is not doubtful; our foes must soon sink under 
the immense load of debt which they have incurred.’ 
In a Message, four days later, Mr. Davis says that 
“events have demonstrated that the Government 
had attempted more than it had power successfully 
to achieve. Hence, in our efforts to protect by our 
arms the whole territory of the Confederate States, 
sea-board and inland, we have been so exposed as 


sochatiy to encounter serious disasters.” The sur- 


| render of Roanoke Island “‘ was deeply humiliating, 


however imperfect might have been its means of 
defense.” He hopes that the reports of the losses at 
Fort Donelson have been exaggerated ; since he can 
“not believe that a large army of our people have 
| surrendered without a desperate effort to cut their 
| way through the investing forces, whatever may 
have been their numbers, and to endeavor to make 
| a junction with other divisions of the army.” He 
| thinks the war will continue a number of years; 
}and urges that enlistments in the army should be 
for along term. The force of the army is somewhat 
vaguely stated at ‘‘400 regiments of infantry, with 
proportionate forces of cavalry and artillery.” The 
financial system of the Confederacy, he says, has 
worked well; the credit of the Government being 
unimpaired, and no floating debt existing. The ex- 
penditures during the year are put down, “in round 
numbers, at 170,000,000 dollars.” The conduct of 
| the war, on the part of the Confederate authorities, 
| has been sharply criticised in the Congress. My 
| Foote, of Tennessee, offered a resolution in favor of 
a vigorous offensive warfare, which was regarded as 
a direct impeachment of the Administration. In 
supporting his resolution, Mr. Foote said that if they 
had pushed forward, Southern freedom would have 
been accomplished six months ago. The concent:a 
| tion of their forces at Bowling Green, he said, was a 
‘*notable instance of the folly and criminal careless- 
ness which has marked our military policy.” Other 
members followed in the same strain, denouncing 
especially the course of the Secretaries of War and 
of the Navy. Much dissatisfaction prevails in 
Richmond; the papers state that the “ traitors” 
there are numerous. Several arrests of prominent 
persons have been made; among these is John M. 
sotts. At a public meeting it was recommended 
that the cotton and tobacco of the whole Confeder- 
acy should be destroyed to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the Federal authorities. A bill 
| has been reported in the Senate directing the mili- 
| tary authorities to destroy cotton, tobacco, military 
| and naval stores, and all other property, when ne- 
| cessary to prevent them from falling into the hands 
| of the enemy ; prohibiting the owners of cotton and 
tobacco from moving them without permission into 
| any military district ; and providing for the indem- 
| nification of the owners of these articles who may 
| destroy them, upon proof that the destruction was 
| necessary to prevent their cz apture. A resolution 
| was unanimously adopted that it is “‘ the unaltera- 
ble determination of the people of the Confederate 
States to suffer all the calamities of the most pro- 
| tracted war; but that they will never, on any terms, 
politically affiliate with a people who are guilty of 
an invasion of their soil and the butchery of their 
citizens.” Martial law was proclaimed, on the 27th 
| of February, over Norfolk and Portsmouth, and th« 
country for ten miles around, and on the 1st of March 
| over Richmond and the surrounding country. The 
distillation of grain into whisky is expressly pro- 
hibited. 
| Messrs, Mason and Slidell reached Southampton 
January 29, and proceeded to London. Little notice 
was taken of their arrival. Mr. Slidell soon after 
went to Paris, where he has taken up his residence. 
The Confederate steamer Nashville left South- 
ampton February 3, the United States steamer 
| Tuscarora, which had been watching her, not being 























| allowed by the British Government to follow until 
after 24 hours, 
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arriving on the 20th, took in coal, and departed on 
the 24th; on the 26th she met an American trading 
schooner, took off the crew, and burned the vessel ; 
and the next day she reached Beaufort Harbor, North 
Carolina, sighting a United States blockading steam- 
r; she hoisted American colors, steered straight for 
the blockading vessel, then suddenly changing her 
course, succeeded in entering the harbor. She is 
said to have brought a large supply of paper for the 
Confederate Treasury and Post-otlice Departments. 
Arrangements for a general exchange of prisoners 
have been made between the United States and the 
Confederate authorities. This arrangement‘ 
made when the enemy held about 3200, far more 
than we had. The successes at Roanoke, Fort Don- 
elson, and in Missouri have put nearly 20,000 Con- 
federates in our power. A large part of those cap- 
tured at Bull Run and Ball's Bluff have returned 
home. February 14, Government issued an order 
for the release of political prisoners not held by mil- 
itary authority, upon their engaging not to aid the 
enemies of the United States; the Secretary of War 
having power to except those whose detention is 
necessary for the public safety. February 25 
Government took military possession, under a spe- 
cial Act of Congress, of all telegraphic lines in the 
United States. All dispatches relating to military 
matters, not authorized by authority, are prohibited, 
and editors giving any unauthorized military details 
are to be excluded from receiving information by 
telegraph or sending their papers by mail. Gen- 
eral Charles P. Stone, who commanded our forces at 
Ball's Bluff, has been arrested and sent to Fort La- 
fayette, on charge of misbehavior at that battle and 


was 


’ 


subsequent complicity with the enemy. 
MEXICO. 
The representatives of England, 
Spain, under date of January 10, issued a manifesto 
addressed to the Mexican people, reiterating the 


France, and 


declaration that their object was not conquest; they 
also presented the ultimatum of their governments 
to the effect that satisfaction must be rendered for 
the expulsion of the Spanish minister, indemnitica- 
tion be made to Spain for losses sustained by her sub- 
jects, and punishment be inflicted upon the offenders ; 
that payment should be made by Mexico for the ex- 
penses of the expedition ; and that the treaties which 
have been broken should be acknowledged and ob- 
served. The Mexican Government replied, acknowl- 
edging that the treaties had been violated, and prom- 
ising their future observance. As a preliminary to 
negotiations, the withdrawal of the allied forces, with 
the exception of a guard of honor of 2000 men, was 
demanded. To this the allies refused toaccede. On 
the 18th of February a conference was held at Sole- 
dad between General Prim, representing the allies, 
and General Degollado, the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Here the preliminaries for nego- 
tiation, to take place at Orizaba, were settled. 
While these are pending, the allied armies are to 
oecupy Cordova, Orizaba, and Tehuacan, and the 
Mexican flag is to be replaced upon the Castle of 
San Juan D’Ulloa at Vera Cruz. In case the nego- 
tiations fail, the allied forces are to return to Vera 
Cruz. 
EUROPE. 

Earl Russell, on the 31st of January, issued a 
circular to the Lords of the Admiralty, directing 
that during the continuance of the American war 
no ships of war or privateers of either party should 
be allowed to use any British port as a station for 


any warlike purpose, or for obtaining facilities fo; 
warlike equipment ; no such vessel to be allowed te 
leave any British port in which any vessel belongi 

to the other belligerent shall have departed, yy | 
after the expiration of 24 hours. Every vesse] of 
war of either belligerent entering any Britis b port 
is required to leave within 24 hours, except in 
of stress of weather or distress. In such case thoy 
may be allowed to make necessary repairs, and tak; 
in supplies for immediate use; these supplies to con- 
sist only of provisions and other necessaries for the 

crew, and so much coal as m: ay be needed to car Ty 
the vessel to the nearest port of her own count 


cas 


, OF 
some nearer destination ; no coal to be supplied, with- 


out special pe rmission, a second time to any vessel 
in any British port, until after three months from 
the last supply.—In accordance with this regulation 
the Confederate steamer Nashville, which had been 
lying at Southampton, put to sea on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, and the United States steamer Tuscarora, 
which had been watching her, was prevented from 
following in pursuit for 24 hours. We have before 
noted the arrival of the Nashville at Beaufort, North 
Carolina. Parliament opened on the 6th of Feb- 
ruary. The Queen’s Speech, which was read by 
Commission, touches upon the death of Prince Al- 
bert ; represents her relations with European Power 
to be wholly satisfactory ; says there is no reason t 
apprehend any dis turbance of the peace of Europe 
It speaks of the adjustment of the 7’rent affair, 
says that ‘‘the friendly relations between her Ma 
jesty and the President of the United States are ur 
impaired.” It makes no further allusion to the Bri 
ish relations with this country. In the debate 
of Parliament American affairs occupied a larg 
space. The leaders of both parties agree that th: 
time has not come to recognize the Southern Con 
federacy. Lord Palmerston, on behalf of Govern 
ment, declared that the policy of strict neutrality 
would still be maintained. The question of th 
stone blockade is still discussed by the press and ir 
Parliament. Earl Russell, in reply to a question 
stated that he had been assured that the design wa 
not to permanently destroy the harbor of Charleston ; 
and that, in fact, such a destruction would be im- 
possible, for the rivers would ultimately open a pas 
for themselves. 

The French Chambers opened their session on the 
27th of January. The Emperor’s speech presented 
a general resumé of the affairs of the empire. An 
abstract of the financial portion of this speech is 
given in our Foreign Bureau. In reference to this 
country the Emperor merely says: ‘‘ The civil war 
which desolates America has gravely compromised 
our commercial interests. So long, however, as the 
rights of neutrals are respected we must confine our- 
selves to expressing wishes for the early termination 
of these dissensions.”—The Address of the Chambers 
in reply to this speech regrets the injuries inflicted 
by the civil war upon trade and manufactures, but 
agrees with the Emperor that the friendly relations 
between the two countries render neutrality incum- 
bent, and expresses the belief that the quarrel will 
be all the shorter if not complicated by foreign inter- 
ference. 

The project of establishing a monarchy in Mexico, 
with a European prince upon the throne, is seriously 
mooted by the French and Spanish Governments, 
with the tacit consent of Great Britain. It is af- 
firmed that the crown has been offered to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria. 
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Chitar’'s Easy Chair, 


WINTER of unusual mildness is now well over. 
LA A winter that will be among the chief historical 
epochs fades quietly out into the moist warmth of 
late March and early April, closing a year of such 
significance as most of us are not likely ever to see 
again. 

To one who has traveled constantly during the 
winter the spectacle of profoundly interested and 
thoughtful people has been most attractive and sug- 
gestive. For now during a year the nation has been 
sustained at a rare height of emotion: a height 
which is a mount of national vision, whence the 
promised land of the Future is seen waving in golden 
peace and plenty out of sight. 

The year has shown us that we are a nation con 
scious of its purpose, and resolved to fulfill it under 
the protection of law. Not a word has been official- 
ly said nor a blow struck at any other system in the 
world; and yet our victory is their defeat. Our suc- 
cess vindicates the strength and quality of free pop- 
ular institutions. And they are vindicated no less 
to ourselves than to others. . 

Eighteen months ago, when a distinguished for- 
eigner said, ‘‘ A civil war will do you good,” it seemed 
like the careless and cruel word of a man who did 
not and could not understand us. Yet now we may 
well ask ourselves whether the self-knowledge we 
have acquired may not have been cheaply bought 
by the war. 

Meanwhile no man need fear that we shall never 
be one again because we have fought. Our fight 
is no fiercer than that of the Roundhead and Cava 
lier, of the Fronde and the Court, but a single and 
united England and France emerged from the bitter 
struggle. 

There is indeed one happy distinction in our war 
from all others of the kind—that it is not, except in 
some quarters, a feud between neighbors and kindred, 
but rather between sections. Consequently the bat- 
tle-field is not at every man’s door, but is confined to 
particular points. That wild ravage which is so 
striking a part of the memoirs of the French and En- 
glish civil wars has been confined to a comparatively 
small territory. For the rest, the general aspect of 
life here in the Northern States has been varied only 
by the military spectacle. For the first time we have 
seen uniforms and cannon and equipage that meant 
battle. The flying flags, the beating drum, the 
march of troops, these have announced war, but it 
was like war in another country. The great currents 
of life have been unchanged. 

Yet, in the midst of all, no man who really loves 
his country but has thought with the sincerest sym- 
pathy and grief of those upon whose homes the red 
hand of this war bas fallen. It may be long before 
Peace is absolutely restored, before every muttering 
of war has died away ; but when that Peace comes 
it will be perfect and permanent. 


‘*T wisn you a Happy Washington's Birthday!” 
is likely to become a regular annual national saluta- 
tion. Certainly none of us can recall a sincerer fes- 
tival than its last anniversary, when the whole 
country at the North rang with merry bells, and 
echoed with roar of cannon, and blazed at night 
with bonfires, and every where the wise words of 
Washington were read and pondered. 

Of all human beings he is the most fortunate. In 
his life so signally loved and honored, with but an 
occasional breath of detraction: after his death en- 
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shrined in a national memory which reveres him as 
no other people reveres an actual historic man. 
Doubtless the secret charm of Washington for ev- 
ery American is that he was the ideal citizen. His 
ambition was chastened into the sole and simple 
wish to serve his country, and not to serve himself 
through his country. He instinctively repudiated 
an honor that merely exalted himself. As soldier 
and magistrate he was only the citizen serving in 
the way that was at the moraent most necessary. * 
Thus, in the truest sense, he was the most prac- 
tical of men, and the most conservative. But his 
practicality was not moral‘ indifference or coward- 


| ice. It was not the policy of the devil take the 
| hindmost, nor was its motto “ after me the deluge,” 


which is the policy and the motto of that nfercenary, 
sordid baseness which arrogates to itself in this 
country, as it has in all other countries, the sacred 
name of Conservatism. 

The conservatism of Washington was an adhesion 
to moral principle. It was the earnest conviction 
that the laws of nations and of society are not less 
absolute than those of the elements or of matter. 
Consequently he said what no merely technical con- 
servative ever dared or dares to say: ‘‘ The propi- 
tious smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a 
nation that disregards the eternal rules of order and 
right.” 

If that doctrine, which is the only platform of a 
truly conservative party, shail be the text of every 
discourse upon every anniversary of this birthday, 
and the rule of the national life, the nation will be 
worthy to call Washington father. 

These words were quoted with the greatest effect 
in the noble oration delivered by the historian of the 
United States on the 22d of February last, at the 
Cooper Institute. No man’s word, upon our great 
men and epochs, can have more weight than that of 
Mr. Bancroft. No public discourse of late days is 
more pointed, pungent, and forcible than his upon 
Washington's birthday. It was an oration in which 
words were things. 


As the life and words of Washington are more and 
more interesting to us, so his home is a constantly 
more revered shrine of pilgrimage. There is no spot 
in the country which is visited with more sineere 
emotion; and therefore when, after a fortnight of 
moist, dark, dreary wintry weather, the sun shone 
clear one Saturday morning, it was a cheerful party 
that drove away from Willard’s door in Washington, 
and heaved and plunged through the mire of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and turned toward the Navy-yard. 

The very genius of dreariness has its home in 
Washington and its purlieus—at least in dismal, 
muddy days. The positive dullness, for instance, 
of the drive from Willard’s to the Navy-yard is al- 
leviated by no single thing upon the way, excepting 
always the serene dome of the Capitol. Our drive 
was any thing but dull, certainly; but it was be- 
cause we carried our pleasures with us. They were 
exotics all. They had the flavor of New England. 
of New York, of the West. They were even the 
pleasanter from the back-ground of Washington out 
of the windows. The Senate was discussing Bright, 
and we discussed him, and we discussed his discuss- 
ers. The vote of the omnibus was taken before that 
of the Senate, and it was unanimous. 

Still heaving and plunging, we stopped suddenly 
at the great gate of the Navy-yard. 
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This was one of the chief points that treason hoped 
to have secured. But Commander Dahlgren was a 
point that treason despaired of. He was true, of 
course, and the Navy-yard is ours. 

Washington was a place so easily taken—it lay 
so willing, so inviting a victim—it was so near to 
them, so far from us—its society was so false—its 
foreign sympathy with the treason was so sure, for 
more than one of the resident ministers frequented 
hose famous card-parties where Slidell shone and 
lason and the rest were confederates, and the dis- 
ionors were easy—that there can be but two reasons 
why Washington did not fall. 
did not know their power, which is scarcely credi- 


Either the enemy 


ble, since every body else knew it, or they feared 
that its capture would do just what the bombard- 
ment of Sumter did—open the way for that deluge 
of patridtism in which party sophistries and half 
treason and secret rebellion would be swept away. 

The blow was more wisely struck in South Caro- 
lina than on the Potomac, for there was the South- 
ern soil and the ocean between Sumter and its aveng- 
ers. Besides, Virginia was then not fully commit 
ted, and the rebellion could gain time. If Virginia 
had been sure for Davis and his crew, Mrs. Davis 
might easily have slept in the White House, as she 
expected. Maryland would have made no resist- 
ance, and communication with the North was cut 
off. Then, if the rebels had held Washington as 
long as they have held Richmond, their recognition 
by foreign powers would have been soon secured— 
or, as a Government de facto installed in the capital, 
they could at once have claimed that acknowledg- 
ment. 

The bright sun shone and smiled these dreary 
thoughts away as we drove through the Navy-yard 
to the wharf, where lay several steamers that had 

im the blockade. Every thing we saw showed 
var. Commander Dahlgren, erect, alert, wrapped 
in his naval cloak, received us with cordial court- 
esy; but we were bound for pleasure, and he for 
work, so we parted at the wharf, he- coming on board 
only to greet the ladies whom he could not accom- 
pany. 8 

The steamer slipped away from her moorings, the 
band playing ** Dixie,” the flag floating over our 
heads, and the graceful heights of the Virginia 
shore, lightly touched with snow, sparkling in the 
sun. The Navy-yard is upon a creek opening out 
of the Potomac, but a few moments brought us into 
the broad stream, below the Long Bridge, and our 
bow pointed southward. The river at this point is 
very broad and very beautiful. High upon a hill 
at the left there was a battery, and far across, be- 
yond Fort Albany and the camps, we saw the tower 
of Fairfax Seminary. 


The landscape was all historic. We were follow- 
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ing the watery war-path by which the brave young 


Ellsworth marched to his death. While he and his 
heroes were sailing here the Seventh Regiment was 
crossing the Long Bridge there above, the May moon 
glancing upon their bayonets; and steadily march- 
ing among his brother heroes, Theodore Winthrop, 
whose name was soon to be linked with Ellsworth's 
in grateful national regret and remembrance. Still 
further up the river, at Georgetown, the third col- 
umn was crossing, to march down along the Virgin- 
ian shore and co-operate with the Seventh, if need 
were—all pressing upon Alexandria to support Ells- 
worth and his command. The eye and heart clung 
to the hallowed scene. Henceforth those sad, dead 
shores are quick with living memories, 
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We came to Alexandria, a dull town close to the 
water-side, interesting because Washington went to 
church there and Ellsworth died there ; then passed 
by and moved quietly along the lonely river, Pe, 
haps it is the scent of treason so lately tainting 
air, or the consciousness that it washes the fo 
tion of no the thought of its n ala 
its essential solitude, or ¢ 
knowledge that its banks are not the home of f 
but it is certain that a peculiar desolat 
Potomac. All the way from A 
lington to Mount Vernon there is no conspic 


great city, or , 


and sickly shores, or 


men, 
hangs over the 


mansion; there is no sense of brisk, hay py life. 
is the debatable ground. It is a battle-tield. 

At the turn of the river toward Mount Ver 
Fort Washington. The little steamer drew qu 
to the wharf, and we waded in melting snow 
mud up the steep hill, and crossing a bridge, ent 
ed the fort. A pleasant tradition met us at the 
gate. It was, that in the outbreak of the rebellion 
the garrison at the post was insignificant—of course 
it was, for Floyd had been our Secretary of War. 
There was a rumor in the air, no one knew whence 
or why, that it was to be seized by the enemy; so 
at nightfall the commandant threw himself into the 
saddle and spurred for Washington, and a regiment, 
a Pennsylvania regiment, was sent to hold it. If 
not exactly true, the story is credible. At any rate, 
the fort is ours. 

We picked our way across the area to the ram 
parts, and there, leaning upon guns, looked out at 
the lovely landscape. The broad river 
the fort, bending westward ; and upon the western 
uuthward course is renewed, stands 
a little white house—a roof among the trees. That 
is Mount Vernon. In summer the leaves must hide 
it altogether. Beside that there were the 
ting banks of the river, and far to the north, against 
the clear sky, soft and opaline that day like June, 
was the calm dome of the Capitol. Toward the 
south, where the sky was delicately fretted with 
dissolving clouds, our eyes looked to see some sir 
of rebel batteries. We knew that we looked beyo 
our lines, but we could see nothing. Secession di 
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n 
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not stain that summer sky which shone over all with 
equal benediction. 

A fortnight before a party like ours had not land 
ed at Mount Vernon, because it was not known to be 
perfectly safe. But when our steamer drew up at 
the end of the little wharf there seemed to be no 
worse enemy than mud. But we had no baggage 
trains, so we pushed boldly ashore, and sank ankle- 
deep in the ooze of the sacred soil. Then up a steep 
gash in the hill-side, half path, half water-course— 
across a narrow plateau—up a little ascent—and lo! 
the tomb of Washington. 

It is familiar from the pictures. But the grim- 
ness, the stony desolation of the place, somehow does 
not get into the pictures. A narrow board was laid 
across the front to keep us from the mud, and we 
passed in single file, and gazed threugh the iron grat- 
ing. The sarcophagus stands beside another in the 
stone inelosure. As you gaze the whole story—the 
boy, the engineer, the planter, the soldier, the Presi- 
dent—sweeps through your memory, and chiefly you 
recall the vivid story of the rapid end. The work 
he did his own fellow-citizens were trying to undo. 
This was the thought that would not fade. The 
soft silence as of summer, but sadder because of the 
wintry stillness, was inexpressibly mournful. The 
words of Emerson came to my mind: ‘* Who that 


| sees the meanness of our politics but inly congratu- 
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lates Washington that he is long already wrapped 
in his shroud, and forever safe, the hope of human- 
ity not yet extinguished in him.” No, no; nor in 
many a brave living man for whom the shroud is 
not yet woven. That summer sky over the winter 
dav at the tomb of Washington was but the symbol 
of the hope of humanity, that shines never so bright 
over this nation as through this bitter war. 

From the tomb a farm road ascends the hill to- 
ward the house, and passing the stables you turn 
to the right and enter upon the lawn, or rather field, 
which slopes to the river, and upon which fronts the 
piazza familiar to us in Rossiter’s picture of Lafay- 
ette at Mount Vernon, and in all the engravings. 
There is no house in the world so well known to all 
Americans as Mount Vernon, whether they have 
seen itor not. And why is it called so? 

Washington’s father died when George was eleven 
years old. He had five children by two wives. To 
his oldest son Lawrence—who had served on the 
Spanish Main, where he became acquainted with 
Agwiral Vernon, celebrated by Thomson in his ‘‘Sea- 
sons,” as Mr. Everett tells us—the father left an es- 
tate near Hunting Creek upon the Potomac. Aft- 
erward Lawrence called his property Mount Vernon, 
in memory of his naval friend. When George left 
school he came to live with his brother Lawrence, 
who died in 1752, when George was twenty years 
old. He was made one of the executors of the will, 
and Mount Vernon was bequeathed to him in the 
event of the daughter’s death. Washington mar- 
ried Mrs. Custis in 1759, when he was twenty-seven 
years old, and soon afterward settled himself per- 
manently at Mount Vernon, where he died forty 
years afterward, 

The tradition upon the spot is that Washington 
himself added to the house the dining-room at the 
north and the library at the south. But when these 
parts are taken away the remainder is a very inade- 
quate representation of the fine old Virginia man- 
sion, which figures in story very much as Arlington 
House looks from theriver. The heavily columned 
front of that building, conspicuous and imposing, 
prepares you fora rural palace. You wind upward 
through the stately woods. You emerge upon the 
broad plateau with the broad hill descending to the 
river, and lo! the four huge columns are about the 
whole of Arlington House. The few unfinished, 
shapeless, shabby rooms behind it ought scarcely to 
be called a house. They are as near a fine habitable 
human house as the atrocious daubs of the late Mr. 


Custis are to pictures. You are lost in wonder that | 
this is the place which has been noted as a fine Vir- | 


ginia mansion. 

Mount Vernon has none of the palatial pretension 
of Arlington House. It is a small country house 
with a projecting roof in the rear, supported by slight 
square columns forming a pretty colonnade, from 
which the river view is tranquil and pleasing, but 
notextensive. The river bank descends immediate- 
ly from the colonnade; and the impression of the 
house and the whole estate is much less spacious 
than the pictures represent. The house rooms, ex- 
cepting the dining-room and the library, are small 
and inconvenient. They have now also an utterly 
desolate air. In the dining-room is the mantle- 


piece, of exquisitely carved white Italian marble, | 


which was presented to Washington, and on the wall 


of the otherwise bare room hangs a portrait of a wid- | 


owed lady and four children, which a mulatto wo- 


man told me was a portrait of John A. Washington, | 


with his mother and her family. The execution of 


the work suggested that Mr, Custis was probably 
the painter. 

There is a short hall running through the house 
from the back door upon the lofty piazza to the 
front. In this hangs the key of the Bastile which 
was sent to Washington at the beginning of the 
French revolution. The front door opens into a 
semicircular area of which the round sides are formed 
by the range of buildings which were slave-houses. 
As I looked at them I remembered the earnest words 
of this ideal Virginian, in the will by which he 
emancipated his slaves. i 

The mulatto woman stood upon the landing of the 
stairs so that we could not see the chambers, but we 
passed along the porch to the door that opened into 
the library. This is a delightful room, opening by 
broad sunny windows to the south, and is used as 
the parlor by the present occupant, a lady who holds 
it for the Mount Vernon Association. She was here 
in the summer, and all that terrible July day she 
heard the guns of Ball Run. But she said nothing 
more, nor in any way indicated upon which side her 
sympathy lay. For Mount Vernon is neutral ground, 
and she thoroughly respects and maintains its neu- 
trality. 

The most interesting thing in the library is the 
original cast from Washington's face for Houdin’s 
statue. In the small chamber above, reached by a 
narrow staircase, is the bedstead—a plain old-fash- 
ioned four-poster—upon which Washington died. 
The window has the loveliest view of all, the south- 
ward view of the Potomac. The room itself is very 
small. But how clearly you see that benignant 
face, the tender wife, the grave physician, the Sec- 
retary, who told the melancholy tale, in the gray, 
cool December light of sixty years ago! 

Returning along the river bank to the steamer 
you face the old tomb—an empty shell now—in an 
inclosure just above the narrow path which descends 
through the thicket. Nobody laughed loud, nobody 
shouted. Those who forgot that if every body did 
it the hill-side would be bare had plucked twigs for 
mementos. The solitude, the desertion, the remem- 
brance of the long struggle of Washington's life, the 
thought of our own bitter war, the knowledge that 
not far below, upon the same shore, were the rebel 
batteries, the universal decay of the old estate and 
the stony gloom of the tomb—all filled us with pro- 
found melancholy. The little steamer slid a little 
further down the broad sunny river, the bare site of 
a deserted battery was pointed out, we strained our 
eyes southward where the battle was to be; then we 
turned again to the north, the flag flapped a lazy 
salute from Fort Washington, in the light after- 
noon air, the modest colonnade of Mount Vernon was 
lost in the thicket, the sad spires of Alexandria bade 
us remember the dead heroes, and we moved steadi- 
ly toward the huge Capitol dome that lay calm upon 
the horizon like the magnetic mountain that drew 
Sinbad and his crew. 


Conaress having failed to make any appropria- 
tion, the project of contributing to the World’s Fair 
in London has been officially abandoned by this 
country. Of course individual inventors and makers 
will send what they choose ; but the nation will not 
be represented. 

No one can justly complain of this resolution. We 
are ourselves upon exhibition. Our system is in 
course of proof before the world. If we can stand 
that trial, we néed not be nervously anxious about 
any other. The grandest product of any state is 
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men—self-respecting, intelligent, and self-governed 
men. If we can show a goodly range of these, we 
will spare, for the moment, the pride that flows 
from superior churns and self-Macassar-feeding hair 
brushes. 

tesides, we can rest for the time upon the laurels 
of the past. Hobbs, M‘Cormick, and the other 
names that attest our presence and our performance 
at the old Crystal Palace, may satisfy us until re- 
newed peace shall augur “the federation of the 
world.” 

Nor of late have we felt especially disposed to 
hasten to the industrial hospitality of a country 
which has seemed so cold and indifferent to our na- 
tional fate. Certainly every thoughtful man in this 
country has deplored the possibility, and, at one 
moment, the probability of war with England. But 
it is equally certain that the course of England to- 
ward us has been utterly ungenerous. 

The English press, the literary journals as well as 
most of the political, have steddily sneered and fals- 
ified throughout the year. The London Times has 
treated the war as a disgusting and vexatious brawl ; 
and the action of the Government was the action of 
those who were persuaded that a rival Government 
was already overthrown. 

It is not to be denied that the English have stead- 
ilv asserted that they treated us with great forbear 
ance, the more especially that we had never given 
them any reason to love us. But the record stands, 
Their Government declared an equal belligerence in 
this country without waiting to hear the views of 
our Minister, who was not only upon his way, but 
was in England, and was hastening from Liverpool 
to London on the very day the proclamation issued. 
Such a performance can not be distorted into the 
semblance of friendly forbearance. 

That the Government of Great Britain have 
changed their minds is perfectly clear from the tone 
of Earl Russell’s speeches in the spring and those he 
made in the winter. It has dawned upon British 
statesmanship that great nations ate not whiffed out 
like the flame of a candle, and that we have a na- 
tionality not less intense than the British or French. 

So it is quite as well that we stay at home this 
summer. Why add the insulting twaddle of the 
English papers and the gibes of Punch, always flat 
and futile when he is in the wrong, to the unpleasant 
impressions which we already have to digest ? 


However, the year’s experience will free us from 
much of our painful subservience to foreign opinion. 


We are learning to go alone. Self-respect, not brag- 
ging, will teach other nations to respect us. En 
gland, for instance, intrenched in a thousand years, 
disdainfully sneers that the Yankees are a very en- 
terprising, a very acute, and a very disgusting peo- 
ple. And we have straightway foamed at the mouth! 
The greater fools we. The real mortification of Bull 
Run was not the retreat, but the painful suspense to 
know what the correspondent of a London paper, 
who did not see the battle, would say of it. And 
it was to irritate this morbid self-consciousness that 
the London Jimes tauntingly declared that when 
the Seventh New York Regiment prepared to march 
on the sad nineteenth of April, it was thinking what 
a fine thing it would seem to the English public. 
Such a remark showed two things: its knowledce 
of our self-love, and its ignorance of the character 
of the war. 

But the most amusing illustration of the British 


taunt came last spring from that inspiring specimen | 
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of the British statesman Mr. Roebuck, who said it 
a public speech: “If vou say to an American y 
concede to you every virtue under heaven—w; 

believe you to be the 


greatest people on the earth 
but still it seems to me you don’t speak English as 
it should be spoken, that you speak it through you 
nose— Fire and fury!’ will be the answer. ‘Sir 
will be said with mighty indignation, ‘I return , 
the imputation that we snuffle in our speech!’ “A 
that you said of good of that community will be f 
gotten, because you said that they snuffled.’ 

This is very amusing extravaganza; but it is 
after all, the caricature of truth. There is not 
honest American who will not confess that we hay 
furnished grounds for the unhandsome sneer, 

Soys are bullies an 
braggarts, and of a brittle conceit ; but tried and ay 
proved men are patient and modest. England | er 
self shows how proud and insolent a great nati 
may be which has moulded herself by civil wv 
and vet how free from sensitiveness to foreign criti 
cism. How heartily the Englishman despises tp 
essential nationality of every other people! 
firmly he believes that the British are the chos 
people of the Lord! With what supreme disd 
of the world beyond his island he carries his t« 

to the uttermost parts of the earth, breakin 
silence of the equator and the poles with his na 
tional oath—thanking God that he and his father 
had four Georges in succession for their kings! 

We may gain their calm pride and cold insolence ; 
but if we gain also their supreme indifference to for 
eign censure, we shall have gained much. 

This is a year of miracles. There will be mo 
than one harvest in the field of national experi 
ence, 


Sut we shall do so no more. 


ar 


Ovr amiable friend and contemporary, Harper's 
Weekly, has persuaded Mr. Wilkie Collins to tell 
another story in its columns; and there is no mor 
welcome story-teller than the author of ‘‘The Wo 
man in White.” That novel had all the singular 
fascination of the most mysterious and romanti 
criminal trial. No author ever managed to hold 
the alert attention of his readers for nine months 
with more absolute than he. The new 
weekly chapters were like fresh witnesses giving 
evidence that seemed to increase our knowledge, but 
threw no light upon the catastrophe. Is it rash to 
suppose that it was Dickens’s thorough conscious 
ness of the power of plot displayed by Collins it 
**The Woman in White” that stimulated him to the 
trial of his own skill in that direction in “ Great 
Expectations ?” 

William *Wilkie Collins is now thirty-eight years 
old. He is the son of William Collins, a painter of 
distinction, whose life was published by his son i 
1848. The biography was followed by ‘* Antonina; 
or, the Fall of Rome,” a novel, published the next 
year. This had a fair reception ; and was followed 
by “Rambles beyond Railways ;” ‘* Basil ;” ‘* Mr. 
Wray’s Cash Box;” “ Hide and-Seek;” ‘ After 
Dark ;” ‘‘The Dead Secret ;” and “The Woman in 
White.” His stories have been so popular that they 
are translated into French and German. They are 
remarkable for the original and intricate plot, the 
consequent unflagging interest, and the calm detail 
of the narration. The author finishes his portrait 
and descriptions to the last stroke, with the care of 
a carver of ivory or a Dutch painter of interiors. 
And Count Fosco, in ‘‘ The Woman in White,” may 
fairly be called a creation. The smooth Italian vil- 


success 
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lain of modern times is not unknown in society, but | versity men, and which affects a character of schol- 
he has not been transfixed before by art. In the | arship—speaks of Burnside’s naval expedition to 
Jelineation of this character there is one subtle stroke | Western Virginia ; which is as wise as if we were to 
which reveals the consummate literary artist. It is | say that the Queen had crossed to the Continent by 
shown in the vague distrust which seizes the read- | land. Of course it is not incumbent upon an En- 
r’s mind upon the Count’s entrance upon the scene, | glishman to know geography. But if he writes for 
and which springs from the instinctive contradiction a newspaper, and wishes his words to have influence, 
f his gross person and his over-humane tastes and | it is well for him to betray some knowledge of what 
onduct. he is talking about. ; 

But while speaking of Count Fosco it is impossi- | When our war began, every Englishman rushed 
ble to forget Mr. Collins’s obligations to Mr. John | to the 7imes to know what he was to think of it. 
M‘Lenan, whose representation of the fat villain was | But as the 7imes was no wiser than its readers, it 
so entirely satisfactory. The picture of Fosco play- | dispatched Mr. Russell to find out, and to tell them 
ing the concertina in the garden, and shouting | all what to believe. When he arrived, there was a 
Figaroqua! Figarola!—his singing at the piano— | great deal of foolish talk in our papers about the 
his reading to his wife—his carrying the candle— | embassador of the fourth estate, etc., while the zeal- 
they are all most vivid and happy images, and more | ous friends of the rebellion in the city of New York 
truly creations than any of the wood illustrations of | took Mr. Russell into their especial charge, and in- 
contemporary novels. The Count Fosco is as good | geniously served their cause by telling him such 
a figure in that way as Colonel Newcome. They | stories that, upon their publication in London, the 
are certainly the two best of their kind. impression already sought to be created by the rebel 

Mr. M‘Lenan will illustrate the new novel, ‘‘ No | emissaries there was confirmed, and the idea was at 
Name.” It opens well. The chapters, in their calm | once established in the English mind—thanks to the 
introduction, are like the long sweeping first chords | skillful manipulators of Mr. Russell in this city!— 
of a grand overture. They are full of suggestion | that the government was destroyed, and that the 
and expectation. Of course the reader and the au- | nation would willingly consent to its own destruc- 
thor are mutually conscious and a little nervous, | tion. 

Mr. Collins knows that every reader is wondering, | This is an illustration of the influence of Mr. Rus- 
as he begins, ‘‘ Is this going to be equal to ‘The Wo- | sell upon foreign public opinion. It was known 
man in White?’” And he is wondering also. He | upon the Continent that the Times had sent a re- 
waves his wand, intending to enchant. We yield | porter, and his report was accepted as a truthful 
to the spell, expecting to be enchanted. Now, as| picture. It ought, however, to be said, in justice 
no author is exactly master of his imagination, nor | to Mr. Russell, that he could not be expected to be 
can precisely foresee in what way, with what tri- | wiser than we were. The misfortune of his position 
umphant skill, or inefficiency, he is to tell his story, | was, that he fell into the hands of those who sym- 
he can not but share the wonder, and feel, more than | pathized with the conspirators, and not with the 
the reader, a natural apprehension. nation. He therefore had no chance of knowing 

The beginning of ‘‘ No Name” augurs well. It is | that any body believed in the will or power of th« 
a modern English story. Its first glimpses are of a | country to save itself. He heard and saw one side 
quiet, happy English country-house. The charac- | only. 
ters, as they appear, are skillfully discriminated, and| But every thing he wrote was read as the truth. 
a transatlantic interest is at once excited by the re- | If in his letters following the first he had said, “I, 
ceipt of a letter post-marked ‘* New Orleans,” which | and my informants, and the nation itself, have all 
begins the spell of mystery. Bulwer has finished | been at fault, and the shot at Sumter has developed a 
the “ Strange Story ;” Thackeray is finishing ‘ Phil- | unity and determination unparalleled in history,” he 
ip;” Anthony Trollope is finishing ‘‘Orley Farm ;” | would have repaired the mischief of his first state- 
Dickens rests, for the time, upon ‘‘Great Expecta- | ments, But he did not do it. Then followed his 
tions :” begin, then, with Miss Muloch’s ‘‘ Mistress | story of Bull Run. It is curious to remark how eir- 
and Maid,” and Wilkie Collins's ‘No Name ;” and | cumstances give men importance and power. Mr. 
do not wait until later, for before they are ended | Russell is a very ordinary man; but that letter prob- 
doubtless you will have something of Dickens to ably injured us more in the opinion of the world, by 
begin. showing, apparently, that we were abject cowards, 
| than any one thing that has ever occurred in our 

WE were speaking just now of the feeling between | history. 

England and this country. It has been profoundly There is another point, not connected with the 
embittered by the letters of Mr. W. H. Russell, a re- | war, in which Mr. Russell has done us all the fur- 
porter of the Times newspaper, sent by that journal, | ther harm that misrepresentation can effect. It is 
for his talent of vivid description, to write letters | not necessary to accuse him of willful injustice. It 
from the Crimea and India, and, upon the outbreak | is an incapacity of correct observation or intelligent 
of our troubles, sent to this country to tell the story | comparison. 

of our war. This is the comparison in one of his letters be- 

The London Times is the journal into which En- | tween the condition of the poor in England and 
glishmen look in the morning to see what they are | America. His conclusions are exclusively in favor 
to believe for the day. The affairs of this country | of England. ‘‘No delusion,” he says, ‘can be 
have seldom seemed to that paper sufficiently im- | greater than to suppose the poor emigrant at once 
portant to merit much attention, and a few para- | attains a greater degree of physical comfort in the 
graphs of summary of news every week has been | States than he has in his own country. It is long 
found sufficient for English interest in American af- | before his wages are high enough to enable him to 
fairs. The ludicrous ignorance of every thing re- | advance himself in any way; and a mechanic or la- 
lating to our country, our political system, and our | borer in any of the large towns, though he may 
social life is not surprising. The Saturday Review, | have higher wages, pays more for food, rent, and 
for instance—a weekly paper written by flash Uni- | clothing than he does in Europe, and does not, in 
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ninety-nine cases in a hundred, improve his social 
position by the change.” 

To this statement a writer replies in a recent num- 
ber of the Philadelphia Press, who has evidently had 
a wide experience, and has especially studied the 
very question at issue—the comparative comfort of 
the poorer population. The copiousness of his in- 
formation annihilates the good Russell’s ex cathedra 
assertions. ‘As the force of his attack,” says X. 
in the Press, “consists in its dragging our poor to 
the level of his own paupers, I beg to give you a 
few quotations to illustrate in how deep a mire he 
would submerge us.” 

Ireland's paupers, of course, remain at home. Yet 
from 1850 to 1860 the immigration to this country 
was 1,230,986 persons; and the money sent home 
to Ireland yearly by the Irish in America is reck- 
oned by millions of dollars—money sent to bring the 
recipients away from Ireland. 

In England, he continues, there is no corner where 


there is not a pauper for every thirty-six persons. | 


In*the ‘* South Midland,” the region from London 
to Northamptonshire, every seventeenth person re- 
ceives parish relief. In all Wales the sixteenth per- 
son depends upon the other fifteen, while one-four- 
teenth of the whole population of the three eastern 
counties apply at the Poor-house and are relieved ; 
and the tables show a steady increase from decade to 
decade in England's pauperism. 

Moreover X. states his opinion, based upon care- 
ful examination, that the private charities of En- 
gland exceed the whole of the vast system of public 
relief. 

Mr. Russell mentions our ‘ crowded” populations 
in cities, and X. meets him here, and quotes the de- 
tails of reports in the House of Lords, and of the 
Sanitary Committee, and in the London Times, 
which are quite unparalleled by any thing ever 
known in this country. 

X. justly remarks that two wrongs do not make 
a right, but he wishes to show the pictures that Mr. 
Russell’s comparisons carry to thé English reader; 
and he says: ‘‘ Finally, let me add that in years 
passed in the four corners of the world, including 
Kaffirland as well as Nubia, Paris and Canton, New 
York and Calcutta, among many other parts, I never 


saw a more sad and miserable picture of squalid want | 
and human depravity than the Southwark side of | 


the Thames presents every evening of the year, and 


it is fairly matched in nearly every great city of | 


Great Britain ; and he who runs may read confirm- 
ation of the truth of what I say in official reports 
that meet him at every turn in that dark old coun- 
try.” 

The earliest work of Mr. Olmsted, called “‘ Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer in England,” con- 
tains curious and interesting confirmation of the pa- 
per of X., which shows how gravely a person whom 
circumstances make for the moment an influential 
writer about America misrepresents the aspects and 
the facts of our life. 


Tue recent universal celebration of the birthday 
of Washington reminds an ancient Easy Chair of the 
old song of *‘ Adams and Liberty,” written by Robert 
Treat Paine in 1798, of which his biographer says: 
‘*There was probably never a political song more 
sung in America than this.” It is in the measure 
of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,” and belongs to the 
same extraordinary school as that performance. It 
was a time when genuine patriotic emotion took the 
place of imagination, eloquence, and taste. The 
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performances themselves are only surpassed by th. 
praises lavished upon them. : 

Little more than Paine’s name remains to us, byt 
he was the literary pet of Boston Federalism, }, 
was a festive soul—genial, doubtless, and genero 18 
but drunkenness ruined him, and he died at thirty 
eight. The specimens of the “ brilliant things” ; 
this diner-out in Boston sixty years ago are very 
droll when compared with the mots of the moder 
wits of that city. Thus it is gravely recorded t} 
when the opposition to the erection of the theat 
(the old Federal) was overcome, Mr. Paine remark 
“The Vandal spirit of Puritanism is prostrate j 
New England.” A client of Titanian size, says | 
biographer, was in his office; his vi 
furrowed, and shining with perspiration. 
retired Paine exclaimed, ‘‘That fellow’s count 
is the eastern aspect of the Alps at sunris lt Y 
splendor and gloom ; ridges of sunshine and caviti 
of shade.” 

‘* Here’s richness,” said Mr. Squeers. 

—But it was the Washington festival that, 
calling the time, also recalled the incident which 
his biographer relates. After telling us, not only 
that no political song was ever more sung in Ame : 
ica than this, but that ‘‘ one of more poetical meri 
was, perhaps, never written,” ‘‘ Mr. Paine,” he 
tinues, “‘ had written all he intended, and being i 
the house of Major Russell, the editor of the Cent 
showed him the v It was highly approved, 
but pronounced imperfect, as Washington was omit- 
ted. The sideboard was replenished, and Paine was 
about to help himself, when Major Russell familiarly 
interfered, and insisted, in his humorous manner, that 
he should not slake his thirst till he had written an 
additional stanza, in which Washington should be 
troduced. Paine marched back and forth a few min 
utes, and suddenly starting, calledfora pen. He it 
mediately wrote the following sublime stanza, aft 
ward making one or two trivial verbal amendmen 


age was da 


When % 


rses. 


“*¢*Should the tempest of war overshadow our land, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom's temple asunder 
For, unmoved at its portal would Washington st 
And repulse with his breast the assaults of the thunder 
His sword from the sleep 
Of its seabbard would leap, 
And conduct with its point ev'ry flash to the deep; 
For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be s 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls its 
waves,’” 


j 
nd, 


laves 


Our Foreign Burean. 


THERE, and how, could we better begin to score 
our record of this new-come March, gusty with 


1 


winds and odorous with fresh violets, than by steal- 
ing this dainty memorial poem from the opening 
pages of the new edition of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls of the 


King?” Never did a laureate before intone any 
thing more plaintive, more true, more touching, 
since laureates were appointed of royalty. 

Read now — slowly —aloud, yet low, with the 
thought of England's and the Queen’s grief upon your 
mind : 

“ These to his memory—since he held them dear, 

Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—I dedicate, 
I dedicate, I consecrate with tears, 
These Idylis. 

And indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
‘Who reverenced his conscience as his king: 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong, 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it; 








Who loved one only, and who clave to her'— 
Her, over all whose realms, to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him; he is gone; 
We know him now; all narrow jeal 
Are silent; and we see him as he moved 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot; for where is he 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstained than hi 
Or how should England, dreaming of his sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be; 
Laborious for her people and her poor, 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day, 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace, 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to science, dear to art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, through all times, Albert the Good. 

Break not, O woman's heart, but still endure; 
Break not, for thou art royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and left 
The Crown a lonely splendor. 

May all love, 

His love, unseen but felt, o'ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God's love set thee at his side again!" 


yusies 


Did ever Queen before receive such grand letter 
of sympathy? Did ever sympathy before array it- 
self in comelier dress? Graver and heavier with 
grief than the crape of London or the sable plumes— 
through all the memorial lines, 

‘*The shadow of his loss moves like eclipse, 
Darkening the world.” 

3ut for the plaintive eloquence of the poet, we 
should have no right to recur to such asubject. The 
public mourning is over; the monumental subscrip- 
tions are gathered in; the pavement of St. George's 
Chapel is smooth again. All is over on that score, 
save only the crushed hearts of the poor Queen, the 
sons, the daughters! We may not follow that pri- 
vate grief, but we know it lives; we know it does 
not end with funerals; we know it is a household 
guest, even in palaces: no hour so joyous but it 
comes; no toil so engrossing but it comes; no resist- 
ance so stern but it comes and abides. 

We can understand, too, with what touching pa- 
thos the Queen has written letters to those poor 


widows of the Hartley Colliery; so touching and | 


welcome that they have been copied over and over 
for them, that each might have one with which to 
help the cure of their heart-ache. 


WE have said nothing of that great disaster in the 


north of England. A few hundred lives seem so 
small a matter, when we upon the other side are 
putting thousands in the frontof battle. Yet it was a 
tragedy that.has touched British hearts to the quick ; 
two hundred and odd stalwart men and boys go down 


OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 
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the coal-shaft to their work upon a morning of Janu 
ary. They are busy with their drills and picks, 
when suddenly there is heard a faint crash, and the 
pumps, which throw out the surplus water, have 
ceased working. The rumor runs like fire through 
the subterranean alleys that there has been some 
fearful breakage—that the only shaft leading to the 
upper world is closed. Perhaps not finally or fatal- 
ly; but no light comes down and the groans of 
dying men are heard half-way up. The colliers 
rally, under the leadership of the foremen, to the 
neighborhood of the shaft; but while they gather 
the water rises around them, the lower gal- 
leries will soon be full; they grope their way by 
means of iron ladders to the upper seams, filling their 
pockets with grain from the corn-bins. There is a 
little working at the closed shaft, and such shouts 
as can be raised by the prisoned company, to carry 
to the upper world knowledge of their presence and 
waiting. 

But do the shouts reach, or if they reach will they 
availany thing? It is whispered among them that 
a few poor fellows in a distant quarter of the mine 
have already been overtaken by the rising water, 
and are dead—drowned. 

All this on Thursday, with scarce a sound of the 
faint work they are pushing forward above to clear 
the shaft. The dinner of the day is long since con- 
sumed; and the corn from the bin (provided for the 
horses) is munched for supper. Faint noises down 
the shaft tell these waiting hundreds that they are 
busy above, doing what they can to save them. 

But Friday comes with faintness, languor, hunger, 
yet the corn holds out. There has been a rattling 
in the closed shaft as if stones were falling; but no 
light yet. The foremen even hint that it is tighter 
closed than ever, and that bad air is forming. They 
advise them to keep their heads well up; a few of 
the strongest venture to wrestle azain with the ob- 
structions in the shaft, but in vain. The weaker 
ones are even now yielding to the fatal atmosphere 
and lying down along the sides of the gallery to die. 
Sons with fathers; brothers together, with arms in- 
terlaced; boys sleeping on the breasts of the men: 
so they found them, on Monday and Tuesday of the 
following week, for they could work their way down 
no sooner, dead—all dead ! 

And above ground all this time another tragedy 
has been enacted. The wives, mothers, daughters 
of the two hundred and fifty buried ones have gath- 
ered about the pit-mouth from the first. Blows 
are reported as heard from below, so they are not 
drowned; the engineers put on gangs of their ablest 
shaft-sinkers night and day to clear the pit’s mouth. 
But the progress is very slow—so slow that the 
friends break once into a craze of threatening anger. 
Day follows day, and the excitement increases ; 
thousands come up from all the country round. Re- 
ports from the shaft grow confused; some say they 
are still alive; others say there is no ‘ jowling’ now 
below. The Queen, in the midst of her affliction, 
telegraphs to know what are the chances. They 
grow dimmer and dimmer; a man comes up pres- 
ently stifled with the poisonous gas that has found 
its way through the interstices. There must be 
death below then. And now there is a terrible de- 
lay to bring up from the neighboring town the means 
for supplying fresh air to the shaft-sinkers. 

Finally, by Monday one or two of the foremen 
grope their way at great risk into the upper seam of 
the mine, and are drawn out nearly dead. The news 
they bring sends wailing through the crowd: ‘‘God 


even, 
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help them—we can’t! 
seam but there’s a man or a bey dead. 
look’d!” 

And the speaker is borne away to his cottage half 
gone himself what with terror and the foul air. 
poison must be driven out before the corpses can 
come. So the widows are kept waiting still for a 
lay and a night. Then they hoist the bodies, and 
they are laid in lines where the friends may come 
ind claim them. On their kettles some fi it 
eems have scratched a line or two of farewell. 
James Reurcke has written, ‘‘ Friday, my dear Sa- 
rah, I leave you.” 

Another begins, ‘‘ Mary, O God—;” and the rest 
a mere scrawl: his hand had failed him. 

Thus peace has its ghastly sacrifices even as war. 


WwW 


Tue Great Exhibition building is lifting its huge 
hulk over Kensington Gardens, and is drawing rapid 
Orders for space have been 
so great that the rejected exhibitors have organized 
the scheme of our Annex, where goods will be of- 
fered for sale Sir Joseph Paxton 
is understood to be connected with this outside com- 


ly toward completion. 


as well as show. 


mission, and has drawn up plans for the necessary 
buildings which are already in progress. The radi 
cal speech of Mr. Lovejoy—which has conferred upon 
himself and sons a temporary but no way flattering 
British notoriety —and other indications of luke- 
warm feeling in America with respect to this World's 
Fair, give little promise for a creditable show of the 
products of American industry. It is unfortunate 
that national animosities should stand in the way of 
a full representation at this great Peace Congress of 
Industry. Can Americans be so absurd as to believe 
that they pique the English nation by holding aloof? 
Or if the pique were real, and irritating to the last 
legree, do we not sacrifice vastly more than we gain ? 

Russia does not display her art-treasures and her 
mechanical triumphs in London because she loves 
the English, but because she is proud of her own 
successes, and wishes to give them voice and token 
where all the world may hear and see. The Mala- 
chite vases are not a tribute to British power, but 
an earnest of Russian resources. 

The whole scheme, too, in its inception and de- 
sign, is above the small limits of nationalities of 
whatever sort; it is in the interest of humanity, and 
every large-souled man or nation does so recognize 
it. Mr. Lovejoy, however, does not. 

Tue ‘ Essays and Reviews” so much talked of in 
the religious world, and in regard to the doctrines 
of which various suits are now pending in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, are bearing their legitimate fruits. 
Many a pale-faced curate, lost in the phantasmagoria 
of their logical sophisms, and conscientiously refus- 
ing entire allegiance -to the Church creed, is going 
his way—generally a broad way—leading to the 
Continent, and ending in a fog of German mysticism 
or a blaze of Romish incense. 

Mr. Cornish, perpetual curate of Ivy-Bridge (where 
we remember to have whiled away the best half of 
a winter, years ago, in sight of its tender Devon 
beauty of green), has resigned, and carried his 
thoughtful doubts into the open country of unbelief. 
Most of all is it to be regretted that the insidious un- 
truths of the “ Essays and Reviews” lay hold fastest 
upon men of spotless life and over-scrupulous con- 
sciences. 


Tut Chinese indemnity for the Britons murdered 


Never a step we took int’ the 
God, how it 
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in the advance upon Pekin has just now been finally 
allotted: $75,000 falls to the legal representatives oj 
the captain, Brabazon, and a similar sum to the heir 
of Anderson, Norman, and Bowlby (Times con 
spondent). A private in the ranks who was killed 
is remembered by an allotment of $12,000 to his fam- 
ily. 


Ow the 27th of January, a bricht, clear day 
one of April in New York, the Emperor opene: 
Imperial Parliament in the Hall of State 
I rhe had unusual interest 
the fact that the public were looking for some 
tive expression of opinion with reference to Ital 
affairs, and to those of Mexico, and of the Unit 
states. 


lik 


uvre. occasion 


a 


From shortly after ten in the morning the P 
du Carrousel, and its neighborhood upon the Q 
and in the Rue Rivoli, were thronged with px 
watching eagerly for the equipages which present] 
in almost continuous line, commenced dischar; 
their occupants under the stately Pavillon D 
Members of the Institute, in their dress of ceremx 
(which the 
wear); 


First Napoleon was always proud t 
diplomats in court costume; judges ai 
privy councilors 


] 
Lor 


wearing each their insignia of of 
ice; cardinals bringing back a 

faint, of Richelieu and Mazarin ; rshals, admirals 
grand crosses of the Legion of Honor; mayors, pr 
fects—these all, with the princes and princesses, t! 
wives of the diplomatic personages and higher « 
cials of state, made a brilliant stream of arrivals, and 
filled with a blaze of crimson, gold, and jewel 
grand hall of assemblage. 


memor ever 


tl 
By half past twelve tl 
spectacle was complete, save only the presence of 
the chief actor, and of the immediate Imperial famil 
Not the least observed amidst this galaxy of person 
was the minister of the United States, who, it was 
supposed, might hear a final pronunciamento of th: 
French Govgrnment upon the long debated question 
of intervention. 

At a few minutes before one a master of cerem 
nies announced ‘‘ the Empress,” 


and every one 
hearing rose to their feet, while the graceful Evgé 
nie walked across the hall, attended by the young 
Prince, and preceded and followed by the first of 
cers of her household. At the same time a subdued 
but he arty welcome of “Vi l'] ape ratrice !” ‘*Vi 

le Prince Imperial!” filled the arches of the cham- 
ber. 

The booming of the cannon without announced 
the approach of the Emperor, who presently, in the 
uniform of a general officer, walked to his place upon 
the dais amidst an outburst of vivats. 

The Grand Master of Ceremonies having desired 
all to be seated, the Emperor procee ded to speak 
loudly and distinctly for some twenty minutes, o 
casionally interrupted by half-stifled applause, ad 
dressing himself directly to the Deputies and the 
Senators, of whose Legislative session this was the 
Inaugural ceremony. 

Only twenty minutes of speech—perhaps less, 
and yet there is a great deal in it. The Europeans, 
in this particular type of civilization, are certainly 
far in advance of Americans. They have learned 
how to crowd important statements into small com- 
pass. Nine short sentences cover all discussion of 
those foreign relations about which the listeners 
were most eager to hear. 

With regard to Italy, the language is an epitome 
of the whole Imperial policy, with regard to that 
country, from the beginning—as full as if he had 











detailed the circumstances attending every stage 
of progress, and as satisfactory, whether to liberal 
Italians or confirmed ultra-montanes, as if he had 
entered into an argument to prove the integrity of 
the Italian kingdom, and another argument to prove 
the sanctity of certain papal prerogatives. 

The grand facts, and all-important ones, appear 
distinctly: 1st, that the Emperor wishes well to 
Victor Emanuel and his kingdom; 2d, that he 
vishes well to the Pope, as long as he lives; 34, 
that eventually the Church and a liberal Italy must 
live together harmoniously. | 

Then, with regard to American affairs, the Em- 
peror’s words conveyed simple expression of a de- 
termined and persistent neutrality. It would doubt- 
less have gratified Mr. Dayton and the Northern 
ear if he had made allusion to the slave basis of the 
Confederacy as an unsound one, and one which the 
liberal sentiment of the world ignored: it would 
doubtless have gratified the representatives of the 
South in the capital (but not in the chamber) if the 
Emperor had inveighed against the truculent pro- 

dure of Commodore Wilkes, and the sunken fleet 
at Charleston; but the Emperor, in the interests of 
France, commercial and political, of which he is the 
cuardian, did neither. 

We can find no fault, except we find fault with 
the neutrality, which has been the declared policy 
from the beginning. 

But the Emperor, passing from foreign affairs, 
rave the larger portion of his speech to the financial 
condition of the empire. An imperial speech of 

remony rarely stoops to such collation of figures 
is that with which the Emperor embroidered his 
talk. 

The epoch of figures, however, has come; not to 
France only, but to Turkey, to Austria, to Russia, 
leven to America. How to make taxation light, 
1 yet productive; how to encourage the produc- 
tive interests of a state, and how to make the larg- 
st permissible levy upon its wealth, is the great 
present problem of European state craft; as it must 
be presently of our own. 

The Emperor, in his brief statement, does not at 
all blink the fact that an enormous sum is to be 
raised by taxation, to keep French credit good; or 
the farther fact, that there is a present plump deficit 
of no less than forty-five millions of pounds sterling. 
The four-and-a-half per cents are to be reduced to 
three per cents, under conditions which will put a 
large sum at the immediate disposal of the Govern- 
ment. The army is to be reduced by sixty-seven 
thousand men, leaving the effective force at 400,000 
infantry and 85,000 horse. 

Of course the Imperial speech (which one hour 
after delivery was posted in every mairie of Paris) 
deals only with the larger figures of the crisis: we 
append certain ones of our own, collated from various 
sources. 

All four-wheeled vehicles, except such as are en- 
gaged in licensed trades, or for agricultural purposes, 
are to pay 60 francs ayear. Vehicles of two wheels 
are to pay 40 francs a year, and horses, under the 
same exceptions with respect to trade, 25 francs 
each. 

The rates of taxation on similar objects in all other 
cities.of forty thousand inhabitants or over, is to be 
one-sixth less ; in cities of from twenty to forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, one-tenth less than in the cities of 
the second grade; and there is a corresponding re- 
duction of taxation in towns numbering only three 
or four thousand inhabitants. The rapid gradation 
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of taxes in favor of the country towns is in keeping 
with that Imperial policy, frequently alluded to, by 
which it is hoped the provinces may gain population 
at the expense of the metropolis. 

There is an exemption of the horse-tax, as we 
have mentioned, in favor of agriculture, as well as 
in favor of race-horses, and of all kept for breeding 
purposes. The number cf carriages subject to taxa- 
tion in the city of Paris is estimated at 12,000. In 
noticing the reopening of the Legislative Assembly 
of France, we can not forbear allusion to the very 
sensible observations of the President, Count de 
Morny, in regard to the tone and conduct of the 
legislative debates. He hopes that the members in 
the interests of the public business will forbear long 
and written speeches—speeches which are prepared 
with ambitious intentions, or which, however they 
may flatter the vanities of the author's outside 
friends, fall tamely upon the ears of the Assembly, 
and delay the furtherance of parliamentary business. 
He alludes by way of contrast to the prompt, matter- 
of-fact way in which public questions are met and 
disposed of in the British Parliament, where the 
most adroit speakers assume a conversational man- 
ner, and address themselves strictly, in a few com- 
mon-sense words, to the business actually in hand. 
It is a bit of advice which might be repeated with 
great propriety to the American Congress, where 
political speech-making, even in these trying times 
for the Republic, excites the disgust of every sensi- 
ble mind. 


Thr negotiations with respect to Mexico, and the 
proposed kingship of the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria, has opened up more familiar intercourse of 
France with the House of Hapsburg; and it is ra- 
mored, as we write, upon the strength of a tele- 
graphic dispatch from Frankfort, that the Emperor 
Francis-J ose ph has addressed Louis Napoleon an au- 
tograph letter, asking his non-intervention in Italian 
affairs, and engaging in return to rest strictly upon 
the defensive. 

It is certain only that the Austrian Government 
is rapidly increasing her means of naval defense in 
the Adriatic. She has there a long line of coast, for 
the most part poorly protected. Cattaro, Lissa, and 
Pola are the only strong places on the eastern side 
of the gulf. Ancona is currently named as the 
probable point of departure for an Italian expedition- 
ary force of the Garibaldi stamp which may strike a 
blow at one time for Hungary and Venetia. The 
Austrian vessels, which were in commission so late 
as last May, consisted of fifty-eight steamers great 
and small; aggregating 8846 horse-power, and 456 





guns. She had, besides, seventy-nine sailing vessels 
carrying 439 guns. Two iron frigates are now in 
course of construction. 

We take these facts from an article in a late num- 
gr of the Ocsterreichische Militar-Zettschrift by a 
rear-admiral in the Austrian service, who advocates 
with earnestness the speedy building of a navy which 
shall be worthy of the traditions of Venice and of the 
Adriatic gulf. 

Connected with this statement of the Austrian 
force, we give an epitome of the naval resources of 
the Italian Government. Victor Emanuel has at 
command eighty-one steam-vessels of all classes, of 
18,342 horse-power, and carrying 1061 guns, besides 
seventeen sailing vessels of an aggregate of 279 
guns. 

All which looks as if the Adriatic must speedily 
belong to Italy, and the traditions of Venice have 
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revival where the names of a Dandolo and a Pisani 
are still cherished and still worn. 


WE slip back to the atmosphere and journals of 
Paris to give record—it shall be short—to the hor- 
rible ‘‘affaire Dumollard,” of which every body has 
been talking, and at which every body has shud- 
dered. Can it be believed that a man, Dumollard 
by name, has been put on trial at the Court of Ain 
(sitting at Bourg) for the brutal murder of some 
half dozen house-maids whom he had decoyed away, 
at intervals of months and even years, under prom- 
ise of large wages in country chateaux, where he 
professed to act as gardener, and murdered them in 
solitary fields in cold blood? It even appears from 
the testimony of the medical witnesses that certain 
of his victims were buried while yet alive, their 
hands, clenched full of earth in the spasms of death, 
showing a barbarism in the murderer which makes 
The man himself is a type of the 
worst species of ruffian— ugly in feat 
ure, brutal in talk. The affair is matched in crim- 
inal annals only by that of Burke of Edinburgh. 
There was the same coolness, the same marvelous 
avoidance of detection, the same wholesale results, 


one shudder. 


cross, coarse, 


eness of 
Du- 


public square 


the same class of victims, the same meag 
motive, and the same quick condemnation. 
mollard dies by the guillotine on the 
of the town. His wife, who proved acer 
condemned to twenty years of hard labor. 


ssory, 

The 
crowd without received the condemned, as he passed 
to prison after sentence, with groans and execrations. 

M. Leverrter, the distinguished astronomer, has 
unfortunately become a party to a tempest of words, 
which has raged through two sessions in the Acad 
emy of Sciences. 

The point at issue has been—is M. Leverrier, like 
other men, fallible ? 

There are those incisive talkers in the Academy 
who say yes. M. Leverrier says no—and in such 
persistent, impassioned, confused manner, that while 
recognizing his genius we must greatly doubt his 
prudence. 

The patriarch of the Academy (of Sciences), M. 
Biot, is just now dead, at the ripe age of eighty- 
seven. He was a particular friend of M. Arago, and 
with him executed in Spain the delicate labors in- 
volved in the triangulation of the meridian. He 
was author of a “ History on Ancient Astronomy,” 
and published a work on Physical Astronomy after 
having entered upon his eightieth year. 

His literary merit won for him election to the 
Academy of France in 1856; he was also an Acade- 
mician des Jnscriptions: thus carrying triple honors 
from the field. 


We do not so often set foot in the theatres of 
Paris that it should be needful for us to make apolp 
ogy for placing before our readers the argument and 
drift of a new play at the Gymnase, called Les Jn- 
valides du Mariage. 

Monsieur Baginet is a bachelor of Paris, who, like 
bachelors beyond forty in other cities of Christen- 
dom, begins to find his vocation wearisome. The 
fatigues of a long youth are on him, and its costli- 
ness. He has suppers to give which he only half 
enjoys; enthusiasm to counterfeit, which he does 
not feel. He counts resolutely and healthily upon 
a country retirement, where he can give himself up 
to the idle pleasures of his own chimney-corner and 
have a fairy in waiting whom he may call wife. 
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“ ren eoseensiecseniaiennenetinsnestshseeeees 
The matter is pleasantly and adroitly planned 
A Mademoiselle Fourchambault, a bouncing brun, 

of eighteen, is the victim; the arrangement js 

pily concluded, and this charming creature, who. 
just fledged for a coquettish flight into the salor 
Paris, and whose exuberant young life is piqued | 
only a single taste of the pleasures of the world, } 
proposes with himself in a hermita 
where she may exhaust her overflow of spirits uy 


to immure 


a tender ministration to the hypochondriac invalid 
ism of his forty odd years. 

It is well enough to talk of domestic bliss: 
bachelor of near fifty, 
thusiasm of youth, n 
tiation. 


who has worn out all the 
ikes but a poor parti for 
It is well enough, too, to talk of the } 
and heartlessness of the pleasures of the world; 
the maiden life of eighteen has an exuberance of h 
anda capacity of enjoyment which may not be chain 
ide, and to a fir 
that is haunted by the hypochondriac fancies of fif 
But M. Baginet has 
the marria 
the black suits and all equipments de rigu 
Paris are 


once and forever to a single fire 
so far sped his purposes tl] 
re passes ; th country home is soug] 
evenings at given to his servant, ar 
great stock of slippers, dressing- gowns, 7 
come down from the capital to supply the con 
weeks of fireside domesticity. 

But the new Madame Baginet has a mother, wt 
does not capitulate so 
the orders of the retired She, this Madar 
Fourchambault, has known in other times a M 
sieur Fourchambault—her husband, and under | 
she has exhausted her domestic forbearance. W1] 
her vouth lost sh termined that her age sl 
gain. She will be no party to the fireside buri 
of her daughter. Thus it happens that, before s 
tlement in the country is complete, the mother-i 
law has arranged a scheme of tours to Switzer] 
to Italy, to Spain, ending with lodgings in tl 

*hausseé d’Antin at Paris. 

The Benedick, in these first days of marriage, i 

feeble to resist; and under the adroitly conceal 


easily as the young wif 


eneral, 


has dk 


leadership of the mother-in-law inaugurates the n 
life of pleasure. All glides merry as a marriage-be] 
until the -Paris lodgings bring him face to face wit! 
the memories of things that have made him bluasé ; 
and now that he is 
pretty wife, his old yearning for the country retii 
ment, the slippers, the dressing-gown, the last jour 
nal, the chimney-corner, is oppressive and instant. 

But how to conquer or retreat ? 

The brunette of eighteen is sparkling through a 
round of triumphs; the belle-mere is radiant with 
the admiration bestowed upon her daughter. Both, 
most naturally, think Paris delightful, and the coun 
try, in comparison, fearfully gloomy. 

Monsieur Baginet is stirred into a rally of his best 
powers. Every ruse of his bachelor life is summoned 
into play. He has only two combatants; yet instead 
of a temporary triumph before him, he has a life of 
humiliation and endurance, or he has a life of domes- 
tic content and retirement. He wins, as many an- 
other has done, by boldness. He becomes party to 
aduel; he manages with such adroitness that certain 
tender notes of his own should be detected in the es- 
eritoire of one of his wife’s most devoted friends. In 
short, he by desperate effort shakes off the slippered 
ease and quietude of the domestic man for a feigned 
indulgence in all the fastnesses of youth. Both the 
wife and mother-in-law tremble with apprehension, 
and the result of their boudoir consultation is a decis- 
ion to withdraw from the dangers of Paris, and se- 


the possessor of a young and 
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cure calmness of mind by a retreat to the country. 
The play ends with this triumph of the Benedick, 
and a piquant scene of bourgeois placitude, where 
the egoist husband revels in negligé, and the young 
wife is conquered into a bitter submission to a life 
which is without temptations and without victories. 
The morale of the piece is detestable; but yet it is 
true to the French notions of the sacrifices of mar- 
riage. 


WE must have a word for Italy, although near to 
the end of our paper. The great new Southern ne- 
tionality is on the growth. The forces of the duke- 
doms, and of the marches of Umbria, and of the 
gone-by royalty of the Sicilies, gravitate day by day 
into the fullness and roundness of a compacted inte- 
gral organism. Spain and Austria, not having yet 
sloughed off the old sore of Papish-Bourbon inocula- 
tion, see and recognize no Italian Kingdom as yet; 
but on all the high walls the kingly banner is flying, 
save only Mantua, Verona, Venice, Rome. 

And of this latter, Ricasoli says confidently, “‘ The 
question of Rome is already solved. Its solution re- 
quires no further confirmation. It has received the 
sanction of modern civilization. Rome must needs 
crown the independence and unity of Italy. 
and conscience must work out this solution.” 

Meantime there is no wild imprudence: the mad 
ones incite Garibaldi in vain; he rests as calm as 
his own flocks of Caprera. The opposition in the 
Parliament of Turin is so far moderated as to be al- 
most no opposition at all. The social elements of 
the Peninsula, so long distinct and almost antago- 
nistic, are blending in the festivities of the gay cap- 
ital. The marchesi from Ancona and the marchese 
of Naples talk away their jealousies at the balls of 
the princely Doria of Genoa. Benedettis, and Della 
Roccas, and Riccabones, who were heads of old fac- 
tions that have brought down bloody trail from the 
time of Ugolino starvings, now exchange cards and 
make up picnics for Como. 

How changed all this from the times only two 
years gone! How changed from the times when 
even the great Florentine wrote, with pen steeped 
in bitterness, his malediction on the Genovesi: 


teason 


** Ahi Genovesi, uomini diversi 
D’ogni costume, e pieni d’ogni magagna; 
Perchéd non siete voi del mondo spersi ?” 

Is not humanity on the march when sectional 
jealousies, that have had a cruel empurpled life of 
centuries, go down in the glow of a great, golden, na- 
tional uprising? Fling up your hat for Italy! 
fling up your hat—when the time comes—for a Union 
of all the great States of America! 


Ghitue’s Drawer, 


N excellent man writes to the Drawer and 
says : 
‘*T am one of your clerical readers, and never do 
I open the Drawer without realizing that 
“*A little wit, both now and then, 
Is relished by all clergymen.’ 
“A short time ago I dropped in at a Quaker 
meeting-house. The speaker was inveighing vehe- 


mently against the sects, and especially against hire- | 


ling priests, and from them he went at their titles. 
‘** What do they mean,’ he asked, ‘by Doctors 
of Divinity? Does the Divinity need a Doctor? If 
it was their own divinity that they physic it might 
be well, for the Lord knows it needs it badly; but 
Divinity never needed a doctor, and never will.’ 


And | 


DRAWER. 
** His audience were satisfied with the argument. 
So was I, and left.” 
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WE never understood the advantage of the credit 
system till we got the following story from a Wis- 
consin contributor : 

“In one of the interior villages of this State is a 
tavern-keeper, and in the same place an honest old 
German blacksmith, of whom the former relates 
that he employed him to do some iron work, and 
paid him cash for it at the time, but afterward learn- 
ing that a neighbor had some similar work done on 
time for a less price, he inquired the reason there- 
fore, and the reply was as follows: 

‘** You zee I ’ave zo much scharge on my book, 
and I zometimes lose um, and zo ven I ‘ave a goot 
cash customer I scharge goot price, but ven I puts 
it on my book I do not like to schargze zo much, zo 
if he never pay um I no lose zo much.’ ” 


‘*Ix a city not very remote from here the Fathers 
had ordered that a building erected contrary to or- 
dinance should be razed to the ground. At the next 
meeting of Board the inquiry was made if the build- 
ing had been taken down in pursuance of the order. 
‘Taken down ?’ replied a member of the Board. ‘ My 
impression is, Mr. Mayor, that the order was to 
have it raised.’” 

Ar Rock Island, Illinois, we have a friend of the 
Drawer who writes: 

**TIn company with an old friend, Lawyer K-——, 
I started on a hunting excursion. Rock River lay 
in our route, spanned by a double-track bridge. We 
of course took the right, and did not perceive (not 
quite daylight yet) a team approaching from the op- 
posite direction on the same track. ‘ Halloo there!’ 
shouted my indignant friend. ‘* What did you take 
this track for?’ 

*** And,’ was the reply, ‘ what does yer Honor 
find fault wid me for? Didn’t I take the same 
thrack ye did yerself?’ 

‘*That was Irish beyond a doubt, and admitted 
of no answer.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in Kentucky says that, some 
| years ago, a stalwart yeoman of that State having a 
son who was reputed to be only half-witted, took 
him to the minister’s to be prayed for that he might 
become a useful and successful man. The minister 
said that he had a son also who was no brighter than 
he ought to be, and he would have them together 
and pray for both. He did. 

What became of the minister’s son our corre- 
spondent does not write; but he says that the farm- 
er’s boy, from shame or some other motive, bright- 
ened up from that time, took to study, became a 
lawyer, a politician, and Governor of the State. 

Laugh if you like at the good farmer's idea, but 
| he doubtless used the means, and the result was 
wonderful success, 





Tue Rev. Mr. Rogers, of this city, tells a good 
story of a pious sister connected with his church, in 
New Jersey, where he was stationed two years ago. 
This good sister had a way of expressing herself in 
church, when any thing suited her, by shouting to 

the top of her voice ** Glory to God!” ‘* Hallelujah !” 
etc., etc. Once she attended a Presbyterian church, 
| and the deacon gave her a seat very near the pulpit. 
| The minister commenced, and grew more eloquent 
las he proceeded. At last he said something that 
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made the sister ‘‘ feel good,” and she shouted ‘‘ Glory 
to God!” to the great astonishment of the congrega- 
tion as well as the minister. The deacon approached 
her, and told her that such action was not allowed 
there. But she took no notice of him, or what he 
said, but was all attention to what the “‘ man of 
God” was proclaiming ; and as he proceeded he wax- 
ed warmer and warmer, and the sister gave another 
shout at the top of her voice, “ Glory, glory to God!” 
which disconcerted the minister, and he looked after 
the deacon, who came and told the sister if she did 
not stop he would remove her from the house. He 
took his seat beside her, and the divine continued 
for a short time, when another ‘‘ Glory toGod! Hal- 
lelujah!” from the pious sister started all in their 
The worthy deacon took hold of her to put 
her out, but she straightened herself out, and would 
not budge; so he called the other deacon to his as- 
sistance, and they made a chair of their arms, and 
set the sister thereon, and started for the door. When 
about half-way up the middle aisle she threw up her 
arms and shouted **Glory to God !—I am more hon- 
ored than my Master. He was carried on one ass, 
while I have two.” It that 
the worthy deacons dropped their load, and likewise 
dropped into their seats. 


seats. 


is neediess to say 


Tue following petition was presented to the Cir- 
cuit Court at Athens, Tennessee, Hon. Judge Grant 
presiding. We are indebted to a learned friend, 
who kindly transmitted it to the Drawer for publi- 
cation : 

** State of Tennesse, 11, your umble petishioner to 
M‘*Minn County, Tenn.$ your onor before the onorable 
the seventh dudishial Curcuit Court I, your umble pe- 
tishioner Absalum Sivels I put this before your onor some 
time a bout the year 1551 companioun left my house bead 
and room and all ioutentials that she had and three chil- 
dren that was with hear without my knowledge or thought 
of the same remove hear self goods and chattles to Joils 
Culpeper at that time your umble petishion had no knowl- 
edge of the remove your petishioner further states he was 
at that time helping to kill hogs at Nation Sullons near 
Athens at that time a bout twelve miles from your umble 
petishioner house your umble petishioner expects to prove 
a bout the removal from your petishioner house your 
ble petishioner companion when required of hear what 
she ment by so doing the reply was that she never ment 
to live about my house any more your umble petishioner 
further states that he was Working at a place to git money 
or any thing els that he Wanted for the support of the 
household and family of your umble petishioner further 
states that he is a ble to prove that he ant a drinking man 
or a spen thrift and further beleaves in all the religious 
acts that are goin a poious man your umble petishioner 
further states he treated his companion as nigh right he 
node how as fur as he was a ble and she had not not to cut 
neaver one stick of Wood in the hold time that the com- 
panion of your umble petishioner further states to your 
onor that he is Justly in titled to a devorced as the law 
directs this is the first applicatioun of the same Ever ap- 
plyde for buy your umble petishiouner prays your onor to 
grant him your petishiouner a devorce and your petish- 
iouner ever pray for and so &c. 

‘* This is the 4 day of September 1858 
and his companion has not lived together seence eighteen 
hundred and fifty one yours umble petishioner for the 
same AbsALUM SIVELs.” 


um- 


Some years since Seth P. Johnson was elected a 
member of the Legislature from one of the 
Western counties. Desiring to make a favorable 
impression, he prepared himself with great care for 
his first speech. He commenced: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, 
when I reflect on the character of General Washing- 
ton—” and came to a sudden stop. Again he com- 
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menced: “ Mr. Speaker, when I reflect on the char- 
acter of General Washington—” and again stopped. 
He essayed a third time, and got no further; when 
a fellow-member brought him and the House both 
down by suggesting whether it was in order for a 
member of the House to be making reflections on the 
character of General Washington ! 


Pennsylvania, is a queer fel- 
low by the name of Tom Barton, who drinks and 
stutters, and stutters and drinks. He has a brother 
Jim, who is glib of tongue and was a great liar- 
hope he has reformed, for he professed to become a 
good man, and was baptized in the river. It was a 
bitter cold day in winter, and the ice had to be cut 
for the ceremony. Tom 
attendance, and close As Jim came up out of 
the water Tom said to him, 

“Ts it c-e-c cold, Jim 2?” 

‘* No,” re plic d Jim; “not at all.” 

“DP-d-d-dip him again, 
Tom; “he I-l-l-lies yet!” 


In Venango County, 


to make a place was 


by. 


m-m-minister,” 


MAssSACHUSETTS never had a more worthy magis- 
trate than Chief-Justice Shaw, and he never 
ceived a higher compliment than in the coarse, bl 
way described by a correspondent of the Drawer: 

‘* During the trial of M‘Nulty in Boston, in 18 
yerson somewhat noted in s 
ing circles as an assistant at prize-fights, et 5 
a witness. During the examination the Chief-Jus- 
tice walked to the end of the bench, and in a 
way, peering over his spe ctac le s, aske d some ques- 
tions of the witness. After the examination had 
concluded, the following conversation took place be- 


for murder, Joyce, a por 


rave 


tween Joyce and an officer : 

‘Joyce. ‘Did you see that chap that sot with 
two other coves behind a little fence there in court— 
I mean the cove called the Chief?’ 

‘Orricer. ‘Oh yes, you mean Judge Shaw.’ 

“ Joyce. hat’s him; but what a glorious felle: 
he'd make for a referee !” 

‘‘The eminent fairness of the Judge had im- 
pressed the mind of the coarse man, and compelled 
this praise. 

“One more: In the Supreme Court-room there 
are two niches in the wall—one occupied by a bust 
of the late Judge Wilde, the other to be « ecupi dt Vv 
some eminent lawyer who shall hereafter go to the 
court of last resort, During a law argument, when 
one of the counsel was weakly elaborating some 
weaker points, the Judge slowly rose, looked at the 
bust of the late Judge, then at the empty niche, then 
over and under his spectacles at the counsel; and 
after glancing back and forth from the counsel to 
the bust and then to the vacant niche, gravely and 
sadly shook his head and sat down. The spectators 
needed no farther exposition of the Chief's opinion 
of the counsel’s argument.” 


A MAN writes to us asking for assistance, and 
saying: 

‘*T am quite poor, and have seven little mouths to fill, 
besides two wifes and my own not so little." 

If he means that he has two wives, he does not 
spell them right, and it is more than the law allows; 
if he means that he has to fill his own mouth and 
his wife’s, he must mind his stops ; if he means that 
he has two wives and his own, that would imply 
that he is doing more than his duty, provided al- 
ways that these two wives have husbands of their 
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own to provide for them. Whatever may be the 
meaning of the writer, we are disposed to wait until 
we hear from him more explicitly as to the number 
of his mouths before we form an estimate of his ne- 


cessity and our duty. 


In Minnesota an Irishman by the name of O’Con- 


nor was killed by one of the same persuasion named 
Cochran, and on his dead body sat a jury of six men, 
half a dozen of whom were Irish, who rendered the 
following verdict, the original copy of which, as a 
specimen of chirography, orthography, etymology, 


syntax, and prosody, never has been beaten even in | 
Here it is, all but the spelling, which | 


Minnesota. 
we have not types to print : 

“That Martin O'Connor, here lying dead, came to his 
death by shot from a gun, which caused the blood to rush 
in torrents from his body, so that it was impossible for 
him to live until we could hold an inquest !" 


Mrs. E, L—— and her friend, Mrs. W. J. N . 
had been intimate, and both of them blazing stars 
in the firmament of fashion for two or three seasons. 
By degrees they came very justly under the censure 
of public opinion, which is usually very indulgent to 
handsome women who have plenty of money and 
give grand parties. At last Mrs. L says to her 
gay lady friend, ‘‘ Well now, my dear Mrs. N——, 
we must part forever, for you have no character 
left, and I have not enough for two!” 


A WEsTERN farmer, too smart by half for his own 
interest or the good of his soul, drove into town witha 
load of wheat in bags, to be sold by weight, so many 
pounds to the bushel. Finding a merchant ready to 
purchase, the farmer demurred to the proposal to drive 
upon the scales near the door, as he was afraid he 
might not be fairly dealt with if weighed in the buy- 
er’s scales. ‘* Very well,” said the merchant, “ if 
you prefer it, drive on and be weighed out there ;” 
pointing to the next platform. On he went, keep- 
ing his seat on the load; the mercliint opened a 
little door in the floor, asked the farmer how many 
bags there were, and being told twenty, pronounced 
the load to be forty-two bushels. ‘‘ All right!” said 
the farmer, who then returned and deposited his 
wheat at the buyer’s store and went off, never find- 
ing out that he had been weighed on the platform 
of a fire cistern, and that he had sold fifty bushels of 
wheat for forty-two! ( 

Bri WiLkrys was a dreadful toper; but he had 
a taste for good liqyef, and cursed the vile drinks 
that were often imposed upon him. He was taken 
desperately sick, and when one of his boon compan- 
ions told him that he would soon be in the world of 
spirits, he said he hoped it would be pure spirits, for 
he despaired of ever finding any in this world. 


Tuenre are other spirits than these that hold the 
body ; spirits that the body holds; spirits that some 
people are fools enough to think they can hear, but 
can not see. Coleridge was asked by Lady Beau- 
mont if he believed in ghosts ; and the poet replied, 
‘**Oh no, Madam ; I have seen too many to believe 
in them.” He had sense enough to know that what 
he could see could not be a spirit; but it is hard to 
get that idea into the head of an idiot without tre- 
panning him. 

What has become of the spirit-rappers? Since 
the war began we have heard nothing from any of 
them ; not one who foretold the war; not one who 
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pretends to know any thing about the end of it. It 
is wonderful how much the spirits know about what 
and how little, with all their 
rappings, they can add to the stock of human knowl- 
edge. 


nobody else knows; 


Qvoru Giles from the dock to my Lord on the bench, 

Who with poaching offenses was twitting him, 

“If us poachers do live by the snaring of hares, 
Sure you lawyers do live by splittin’ em.” 
EPITAPH ON A CAT. 
So rare her virtues, it were shabby 
Not to lament my faithful tabby; 
She lived as pure as any roach, ® 
She died “sans rurr et sans reproche !" 

Dr. Jonnson said ‘“ the happiest conversation is 
that of which nothing is distinctly remembered, but 
a general effect of pleasing impressions.” 

Dean Locker says, ‘‘No one will ever shine in 
conversation who thinks of saying fine things; to 
please, one must say many things indifferent, and 
many very bad.” 

We do not agree with the Dean. As another 
Dean said in preaching, ‘‘ that’s where Paul and I 
differ.” 

Now there is our friend Jarvis: if saying things 
indifferent and even bad would please, Jarvis would 
be the prince of good fellows. Bad puns, slow jokes, 
and unintelligible allusions drop from his lips in such 
an incessant stream that they would make a heap 
of pearls for the Dean if he would be pleased to gath- 
er them; but somehow no one seems to fancy his 
speeches, and the most of people think him borous. 

Small wits are great talkers. Empty barrels 
make the most noise. A sagacious author remarks, 
‘In making a pun and paradox, the smaller the ca/i- 
bre of the mind the greater the bore of a perpetually 
open mouth.” 

Leigh Hunt devotes forty pages of one of his books 
—and fails to elucidate the mystery at last. John- 
son defines wit as ‘‘the faculty of associating dis- 
similar images in an unusual manner.” Sydney 
Smith, in his ‘* Lectures on Moral Philosophy,” 
shows the fallacy of this definition, gives a better, 
and broaches the startling doctrine that wit, so far 
from being necessarily a natural gift, might be stud- 
ied as successfully as mathematics. It is a question 
if Sheridan was witty when, staggering along, half 
tipsy, he was eyed by a policeman, and exclaimed, 
confidentially, ‘‘ My name is Wilberforee—I am a 
religious man—don’t expose me!” 

Talleyrand, when asked by a lady famous for her 
beauty and stupidity how she should rid herself of 
some of her troublesome admirers, replied, ‘* You 
have only to open your mouth, Madame.” This, if 
witty, was also ill-natured. 

Lord Chatham rebuked a dishonest Chancellor of 


| the Exchequer by finishing a quotation the latter 


had commenced. The debate turned upon some 
grant of money for the encouragement of art, which 
was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who finished his speech against Lord Chatham’s mo- 
tion by saying, ‘‘‘ Why was not this ointment sold 
and the money given to the poor?’” Chatham rose, 
and said, ‘‘ Why did not the noble lord complete the 
quotation, the application being so striking? As he 
has shrunk from it, I will finish the verse for hin— 
‘This Judas said, not that he cared for the poor, but 
because.he was a thief, and carried the bag.’” 
Sydney Smith discourses thus on puns: ‘‘ They 
are, I believe, what I have denominated them—the 
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wit of words. They are exactly the same to words 
as wit is to ideas, and consist in the sudden discov- 
ery of relations in language. <A pun, to be perfect 
in its kind, should contain two distinct meanings ; 
the one common obvious, the other more re- 
mote; and in the notice which the mind takes of 
the relation between these two sets of words, and in 
the surprise which that relation excites, the pleas- 
ure of a pun consists. Miss Hamilton, in a book on 
education, mentions the case of a boy so very ne- 
glectful that he could never be brought to read the 
word pati iarchs ; 


and 


but whenever he met with it, he 
always pronounced it partridge A friend of the 
writer obsgrved to her, that it could hardly be con- 
sidered as a mere piece of negligence, for it appeared 
to him that the boy, in calling them partridges, was 
making game of the patriarchs. Now here are two 
distinct meanings contained in the same phrase: for 
to make game of the patriarchs is to laugh at them; 
or to make game of them is, by a very extravagant 
and laughable sort of ignorance of words, to rank 
them among pheasants, partridges, and other such 
delicacies, which the law takes under its protection 
and calls game; and the whole pleasure derived from 
this pun consists in the discovery that two such 
meanings are referable to one form of expression.” 

Here come some little ones so smart their pa- 
rents would do well to put them on low diet this 
summer; they are too smart to live, we fear: 

** Nelly is a bright little girl, only five years old. 
Her mother gave her a little book called ‘ Dew 
Drops,’ and Nelly was to learn one verse, or drop, 
each morning. After a week or so she failed to learn 
it, and when her mother asked her why, Nelly said, 
‘If I learn so many dew-drops I shall have dropsy 
on the brain !’ 

** JENNIE was only three years old; she lives in 
Ohio, and had never been to a town where they had 
big churches. One day Uncle Charlie took her to 
Kinsman, where they have one with a lofty spire. 
As they rode by it Jennie looked up wonderingly, 
and asked, ‘ Uncle Charlie, is that the house that 
Jack built ?’ 

“ Last Sunday we took our first-born, Alonzo, to 
church for the first time. He is only two years old, 
but is very smart for his age—very. His mother 
knows there never was a smarter child, and his mo- 
ther is a very knowing woman. We took Alonzo 
to church. He stood up on the seat between his 
fond mother and myself, his anxious father; and 
both of us had charged him to be perfectly still, not 
to say a loud word on any account whatever. The 
dear boy stood it well for the first five minutes : 
service had not yet begun. Deacon Wells, a bald- 
headed man, came in, and Alonzo looked at him cu- 
riously. Mr. Ostrom came down the aisle, and he 
had no hair where the hair ought to grow. Alonzo 
was fidgety. Squire Jones, as bald as Mont Blanc, 
walked in, and Alonzo could hold in no longer. 
In a clear ringing little voice he cried, ‘Oh, ma! 
ma! there comes another man with a skinned 
head !’” 

‘* One day,” says Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, “a la- 
boring man came to me with indigestion. Hehada 
sour and sore stomach, and heart-burn, and the water- 
brash, and wind, and wonderful misery of body and 
mind. I found he was eating bad food, and too 
much of it; and then, when its indigestion gave him 
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pain, he took a glass of raw whisky. I made him 
promise to give up his bad food and worse whisky, 
and live on broth and sweet milk, and I wrote him 
a prescription for some medicine, and said, ‘Tak 
that, and come back in a fortnight, and you will be 
well.’ He did come back, hearty and hal 
colic, but a clean tongue, a clear eve, and a hap, 
face. I was ve ry proud of the wonders my prescrip- 
tion had done, and having forgotten what it was, I 
said, ‘ Let me see what I gave you.’ 

‘* *Oh,’ says he, ‘I took it.’ 

‘“** Yes,’ said I; ‘but the prescription ?’ 

‘** T took it, as you bade me; I swallowed it" 

** Tle had actually eaten the paper! It did him 
as much good-as the medicine would have done, and 
he had followed the rules of the doctor as to his eat- 
ing and drinking. He was cured.” 


Tue young ones catch the spirit of the times, 
Colonel B—— writes home almost daily, and his 
letters are read by his wife to the children. Litt] 
six-year-old Sam was missing one night at supper- 
The house was searched in vain. The yard 
was examined, and in one corner he had put upsom 
boards for a shelter; on the ground he was lying, 
fast asleep, wrapped up in some bed-clothes he had 
smuggled out. When waked up, he called out, 
‘‘ Leave me alone, will you; I'm Colonel B—, 
camped out!” 


time. 


In Upper Egypt, Ilinois, they have some of the 
hardest-shell preachers. A friend writes to the 
Drawer that he dropped in the other day to hear 
one of them preach. After announcing his text the 
preacher began : 

‘‘My dear brethern and sistern, I solicit your 
prayerful and undivided attention while I cite your 
minds to the passedge of Scripter I hev jest read. 
In which remark I shall try to do you good as doth 
the upright in heart; provided my text don’t throw 
me.” 

A CORRESPONDENT in Wisconsin says he arrived 
out there from the East just after the suspension of 
specie payments, and gold and silver were not to be 
seen, and were known only as curiosities of a former 
and almost forgotten period. He had one dime left, 
and when it became known that he had this amount 
he was waited upon by a committee of citizens, who 
desired to secure it as a specie basts for a new bank 
they were about to start. 


Years ago Lewis Holt kept a railroad refresh- 
ment stand at the station at Attica, on the road run- 
ning west. 


He had a way which men of his per- 
suasion have, not altogether abandoned, of taking 
the money of passengers, sweeping it into his drawer, 
and fumbling after the change till the cars were off, 
when the passenger would have to run and leave his 
Charlie Dean stepped out of the cars there 
one day, took a ‘‘ ginger pop,” price six cents, laid 
down a quarter, which Holt dropped into his till, 
and went hunting to get out the change. Away 
went the cars, and Charlie jumped on without his 
change; but he had time to read the name of Lewis 
Hour over the door, and, making a note of it, rode on. 

Postage was high in those days, and was not re- 
quired in advance. From Buffalo he wrote a letter 
to Holt—‘ Sell foam at 25 cents a glass, will you?” 
Holt paid ten cents on this letter, and ten more on 
one from Detroit, and twenty-five on another from 
St. Louis, and for two or three years he kept getting 


money. 
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letters from his unknown customer, and would have 
got more to this day, but for the law requiring post- 
age to be paid in advance. He had to pay two or 
three dollars in postage before the letters ceased to 
come, and as they were always directed in a new 
handwriting, he hoped each one was of more im- 
portance than the ones before. If he of Attica reads 
this in the Drawer he will find for the first time why 
he was so punished, and by whom. 


“Tur Rev. Dr. R——, of Albany, in the course 
of an eloquent sermon gave utterance to a brief com- 
mentary on a few Bible verses which embodied a fine 
bit of humor. He had taken for his text, ‘ This 
man’s religion is vain.’ And in follagving out the 
subject suggested by these general words he alluded 
to the Pharisee. who in his prayer at the temple took 
occasion to snub the poor Publican, as one of those 
whose religion ‘is vain.’ And it was just here that 
the commentary whereof I write ran in these words : 
‘This Pharisee, in thanking God that he was not as 
other men were, was merely rendering thanks to 
Ged for his bigoted and intolerant spirit, and there is 
no doubt but that he had a great deal to be thankful 
for?” 


“In the good old times of early Georgia, when 
Judge Dooly was on the bench, a colored barber, 
Billy, traveled the circuit with judge and lawyers, 
shaving and dressing ‘the gemmen,’ and becoming 
very familiar and impertinent. Billy was great 
with the fiddle, and while the lawyers were talking 
in the court house, Billy would often be gathering a 
crowd outside to listen to his music. One day his 
noise disturbed the Court, and the Judge sent out an 
order to Billy to stop. The darkey, presuming on 
his familiarity with the Judge, fiddled on, and was 
soon astounded by hearing that the’Court had ordered 
him to have eighteen lashes! Billy begged, but it 
was time to take him down a button-hole or two, 
and Billy was tied up. 

“ A law of the State at that time, called a third- 
ling law, allowed a man to pay one-third of a judg- 
ment against him in cash, and have credit for one 
and two years for the balance. Billy roared lustily 
while the first six lashes were laid, and then cried, 
‘Hold on, ef you please, Massa Sheriff! I take the 
thirdling law.’ The joke was so good for a nigger 
that Billy got credit for the rest of the sentence.” 


“Last summer, in the height of mosquito time, 
the little rascals had their songs in the night to the 
annoyance of every one. While my little sister Et- 
tie, then about five years old, was being put to bed, 
her mother said to her, 

‘““*Ettie, you must always be a good girl, and 


then at night, while you are asleep, the angels will | 


come and watch around your bed.’ 
“*Oh yes, ma,’ said Ettie, ‘I know that. I 


heard them singing all around my head last night.’” | 


Great difficulty was experienced in furnishing 
the Pennsylvania troops with shoes at the com- 
mencement of the three months’ service. Those 
that were furnished were generally much too large 
for the wearers. This fact occasioned much merri- 
ment and some inconvenience. A raw recruit in 
Colonel Owen's regiment was being put through the 
squad drill, when the following colloquy took place : 

Serceant. ‘‘ Why don’t ye mind the orthers 
there, Patrick Kelly? There ye’ve bin standin’ 
like a spalpeen iver since ye come out, and niver a 


once faced to the right or left! Shure an’ I'll arrist 
ye! Dye mind that?” 

Privare. “ Ye're mistaken altogether, sargent. 
Shure an’ ye've bin lookin’ at me shoes. ivil a 
bit can | turn thim around!” 

Tue dullness of the camp is enlivened with many 
an incident that ought te be written down for the 
Drawer. <A corres lent in.Camp Wood, Ken- 
tucky, writes : 

‘* After the usual evening parade, the ordezly,ser- 
geant of Company D (Sixteenth Regular Infantry) 
brought to the tent of the company commander a 
man who had refused to drill. After giving the 
necessary instructions for having a load of wood 
placed on his back, and having him walk back and 
forth in front of the guard-tent, Lieutenant K 
inquired of him why he refused to drill. He replied 
that he had been dismissed, and was no longer a 
soldier. Shortly after the man, whose name was 
‘ Brady,’ had gone, I was startled by a loud laugh 
from Lieutenant K— 
in convulsions at something good. Inquiring what 
was the matter, he expressed his conviction that he 
saw the point of a joke. 

‘* “What is it?’ asked several in a breath, 

** ¢ Brady's dismissed,’ replied he, going off again. 

‘*Tt is customary for the adjutant, at the evening 
parade, after having finished the usual business, to 
face to the battalion and call out in a loud voice, 
‘Parade is dismissed!’ Brady had mistaken it for 
‘ Brady's dismissed.’ ” 


, who seemed to be almost 


Tue Examiner is a religious newspaper of the 
Baptist persuasion, and we know that it would not 
state a circumstance like the following without be- 
ing well informed of its truth : 

‘A friend of ours stepped into a colored church not far 
from Washington, and found the preacher, by no means a 
remarkably polished specimen of the race, just ready to 
commence his sermon. He announced his text: 

***Are not two sparrows sold for a fardin’, and not one 
of dem sparrows shall fall to de ground widout your Fader” 

“ The text was repeated two or three times very sonor- 
ously, and with responses and amens from the congrega- 
tion, and the preacher proceeded : 

‘**Now, brudderen, I show you dat dis ere passage was 
meant for our ‘couragement; see what it says: “Ar not 
two sparrows sold for a fardin’, and not one of dem spar- 
rows, that isn’t wuf but half a cent, fall tode ground wid- 
out your Fader?” Now, brudderen, if God cares so much 
for dem sparrows dat isn't wuf but half a cent, how much 
more will he care for a big darkey like you, and you, dat’s 
wuf 1500 dollar ? 

** Tere the amens and shouts of ‘Glory toGod!’ became 
terrific. Well pleased, apparently, with the effect of his 
eloquence, the preacher repeated the question, and then 
proceeded thus: 

***We see, too, brudderen, how much more God care 
for brack man dan he do for white man—brack man wuf 
1500 dollar, and white man not wuf one red cent, not wuf 
so much as dem poor sparrows.’ 

** At this, filled with the sense of his own worthlessness 
and deplorable condition, our friend left the church.” 


Tue verdict of an Iowa jury, reported by a cor- 
respondent of the Drawer, is a fine illustration of 
jurisprudence : 

“The steamboat Dolphin, loaded with barrels of 
pork, struck on a rock and went to pieces. Two 
men managed to get hold, and to keep hold, of some 
of the cargo. They were arrested for the theft, tried 
before a justice and jury, and the case clearly proved. 
But the jury were friends of the defendants, and 
friends of pork also, and also friends of truth; so 
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they managed to clear their consciences and their 
friends, and to save their bacon too, by bringing in 
this verdict : *‘ We fin l the defendants Not guilty, but 
we beheve they hooked the pork By 

“ Ati old settlers remember Mr. H- -—, who filled 
the office of postmaster at Oswego during the admin- 
istrations of Jackson ard Van Buren. One morning 
an Irishman called at the general delivery, 

*** Any letther for Dennis Driscoll ?’ 

‘* A search in the ‘D’ box ensued, and a letter 
bearing the desired superscription was found. 

‘** Foreign,’ said Mr. H——; ‘twenty-four cents 
postage to pay.’ 

«Sure, and I can’t read; will your Honor read it 
for me ?’ said Dennis. 

“The obliging postmaster, after Dennis had un 
sealed the letter, complied with the request, and 
read it from date to signature. 

‘** Sure, it’s not for me,’ groaned Dennis, walking 
off without it. 

‘*Mr, H—— began to think himself the victim 
ofa sell, There was no help for it at that time, and 
there the matter rested. 

‘*Some time afterward Dennis again presented 
himself at the general delivery and gave his name. 

‘*** Foreign,’ said Mr. H-——-; ‘ twenty-four cents 
postage.’ 

*** Will your Honor read it for me? sure, I can’t 
read.’ 

‘*The wide-awake postmaster had a reasonabl 
excuse ready for not complying, taking care, how- 
ever, not to give offense, and retaining the letter in 
his possession until Dennis paid the postage. 

** As soon as the Irishman handed over the money 
Mr. H gave him the same letter that had been 
read on the former occasion. 

‘* The transaction was thus closed without any se- 
rious results, and without detriment to the revenue.” 

Tue Rev. Calvin Chapman was an excellent pas- 
tor of one of the New England churches in olden 
time. He believed in the doctrine of Providence, 
and thought he must be properly disciplined to be- 
come meet for his Maker’s service. His married 
life with his first wife was very happy, but the good 
man did not grow better as rapidly as he desired ; he 
found this present evil world so pleasant with so 
sweet a wife that he scarcely wanted any other. 
But it was all made up to him when she died, and, 
after a decent interval, he married again. This time 
he caught a Tartar. She was an everlasting scold. 
She kept him on the tenter-hooks all the time, and 
made heaven appear a thousand times more desira- 
ble. One day he was in his study at his devotions ; 
waxing fervent, he prayed so loud that she heard 
what he was saying. He thanked the Lord for all 
his dealings with him ; he thanked Him for the com- 
forts, and also for the trials of life—especially for 
the gift of this wife, whose constant fretfulness and 
scolding were just the crosses he needed to bear ; 
and he prayed that her temper might be continued, 
to vex and distress him till it made him more hum- 
ble, patient, and heavenly-minded. She could stand 
it no longer. She rushed into the study, and told 
him she was not going to be his pack-horse to carry 
him to heaven; and from that time onward she was 
a model wife, gentle, loving, and patient. 


One of the company where Dr. Johnson was pres- 
ent was telling of a woman who had managed to ab- 


| fessed her sin, and was about to tell where shy 
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stract from her husband’s property a very pre 
fortune, which she had hid away in gold for her ow; 
It chanced that 
death came for her first, and in her fright she eo 
had 


use when she should be a widow. 


secreted the money when she was seized with a , 
vulsion and died. expre 
their sympathy with the defrauded and berea 
husband, but Dr. Johnson said he was to be congra 
ulated, for ‘*he might hope that his m« 

Sound, but he was sure that his wife was , 


The company wer 


Two very clever things come to us from a ‘‘d 
East” correspondent, who will be welcome when } 
comes againg 

‘*It has been announced in the papers that R 
John Mason has been appointed chaplain in tl 
Regiment of Maine Volunteers, now in camp. Ma 
is a man of some eccentricity of manner, poss 
great gift at exhortation, and his service 
great request at camp-meetings and revival s 
He is familiarly known under the 
‘Camp-meeting John.’ Being obliged, 
evening not long since, to tarry in a small cx 
village in the county of Franklin, in Maine, in whic! 
region John’s labors are mostly confined, I str 
out after supper to escape the tobacco-smoke :; 
bad air of the village tavern, and soon found my 
near the school-house, where I saw the people 
assembled for an evening religious meeting. I « 
tered, and found that ‘Camp-meeting John’ had 
an exhortation to the audience. H 
soon warmed up, and his loud voice, for which h 
so famed, was going to a high point, when a pi 
sister seated in a remote corner spoke out, sayi 
‘Don't holler so, Broti John!’ John did not 1 
gard her gentle request, but ‘cried out so much th: 
more,’ until his 


commence d 


stentorian lungs were exerted 
the utmost, and his voice raised to a terrific pitel 
‘Don’t holler so,’ again spoke the gentle sister ; ‘it 
makes my head ache!’ ‘ Keep quiet,’ said the lead 
er of the meeting; ‘keep quiet, Sister Sarah. If 
Brother John feels to holler, he shall holler—head 
ache, back-ache, or any other ache!” 

“A FEW years ago a shocking tragedy occurred 
in the village of New Boston, New Hampshire, i 
which a young man destroyed the life of a y« 
lady, and then took his own life. The account of 
the affair, published in the papers of the day, will 
be well recollected. The occurrence resulted from 
a love affair. The young man had become enamored 
of the girl, but his love was not returned, or objec 
tions were interposed by the parents; so that ‘th 
course of true love did not run smooth,’ aid th 
young man became desperate. Meeting the girl i 
the street, on her way to school, he drew from his 
pocket a six-barreled revolver and shot her dead at 
his feet, and then deliberately discharged the pistol 
into his own breast, falling dead by the side of his 
heart’s idol. The girl was laid in the village burial 
ground, and at her grave a stone has been erected, 
with the following inscription : 


** SaviLta, daughter of —— ——— 

Murdered by Henry — 
Jan. 13, 1854, 

Aged 17 years and 8 monthe. 


. 


) 


Thus fell this lovely blooming daughter, 
By the revengeful hand of malicious Henry, 
When on the way to school he met her, 
And with a six self-cocked pistol shot her,’” 
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Foshwons for Agni. 
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Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by 
Vorst from actual articles of Costume. 
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Ficvres 1 any 2.—Dixner Tortet AND CuILp’s PARDESSUS. 





720 HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

N the Dixner Tor.er on the preceding page the 

Head-dress is composed of lace arranged as a net, 
caught up in a succession of loops, and trimmed with 
ribbon of any color suited to the complexion of the 
wearer.—The Dress is of light mauve silk, trimmed 
with a ruche of a darker tint of the same color. The 
body is high at the back, but opens in front with 
lapels. The waist is round, and the corsage is 
trimmed with a ruche. The sleeves have cuffs, 
which are cut into two points, edged with a frill cor- 
responding with that upon the body; the cuffs are 
gathered into slight folds by bands placed at the 
loweredges. The skirt has two flounces. The un- 
der-sleeves are of tulle with insertion wristbands. 

The CutLp’s Parpessvs is of blue velvet or meri- 
no, if preferred, with a border of swan’s-down. It 
buttons upon the left shoulder. 

The Boy’s Cosrumr, represented below, is of light 
drab cloth, decorated with black braid. 

The Cap opposite is composed of lace and ribbon ; 
the ribbon being of two widths placed alternately, 
the narrower falling in slight streamers. <A rosette 
is formed at the top, with a buckle or gem in the 
centre. A frill of lace is placed in front of the rib- 
bon loops. The cap is lozenged by bands of the nar- 
rower ribbon. 

The Inrant's Rose is specially designed for bap- 
tismal use. It is composed of fine nansouk and in- 
sertion. If the child is a boy, the ribbon sash is 
blue; if. girl, it is of pink taffeta. 
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Ficure 2.—Boy’s Costume. 





